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To the Right Honoxrable 
tcnry Lord of Colerane. 


My Lord, 


Our Lordſhips Learning 
and Knowledge in Mat- 
ters of Religion, and Sincerity 
in the Belief and Profefhon of 
its Sacred Articles are both ſo 
well known, that I cannot be 
ſuppoſed to Preſent this Book 
to your Lordſhip with a De- 
fign to inftrudt you in the For- 
mer, or to Settle and Confirm 
you in the Latter. There are 
indeed but too many in the 
World to whom it may be 
neceflary upon thoſe Accounts, 
but all that I intend in refe- 
A 3 rence, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
rence to your Lordſhip by it 
1s-only to expreſs my Reve- 
rence and Reſpett for your 
greac . \Yorth ,and Goodneſs, 
and my grateful Acknowledg- 
ments for that particular Share 
and Intereſt have had in 
your Favours. 

Which give me further Oc- 
caſjon to hope that you wall 
be as kind to the Book as you 
have been to the Author, and 
that as you were pleas'd to 
incourage the Undertaking , 
{ſo you will now favour the 
Performance, which with all 
deference and Submiffion is 
numbly preſented to your 
Lordſhip by 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip: moſt Obliged 
ad ver3 bumble Ser vant, 
J. Norris. 
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Dntrover fies of ny rem and 
particularly this 

managed of late with that Intem- 
perance of Paſſion and Indecency 

Language, after ſuch a Rule Bear- 
Garden way, Jo much more like 
Duelling or Prizing than Diſputing, 
that the more good Natured and bet- 
ter Bred part of the World are 
grown almoſt Sick of them and Pre- 
judic'd againſt thrm, not being able 
to ſee Men Cut and Slaſh and draw 
Blood from one another after ſuch 
an inhuman manner only to vent their 
own Spleen, and make diverſion for 
the Savage and brutalized Rabble, 
without ſome troubleſom reſentments 
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of Pity and Diſplacency. And truly 
"tis hard for a Man to read ſome cer- 
tam things of this Character without 
being bfturb'd, d, and growing out of 
hwnour uptn't, "and even out of 
Conceit with Mankind, ſuch an Idea 
do they raiſe of the Malignuty of 
Human Natwe, and ſo do thy 
ruffle and Chagrine the Mind of 
the Reader ; From which impreſſt- 
ous be Till bardly recover bamſelf 
till be meets with ſome Book or other 
of « Contrary Spirit ( whereof the 
Biſhop of London-Derry's Ex- 
cellem Diſcourſe of the Inventions 
of Men in the Worſhip of God 
s 4 very emment Inſtance) which 
may ſerve to recompoſe the One, and 
give bim a better Opinion of the 0- 
tber 

I bave endeavour'd in the Ma- 
nag! ment! of the prejent Argument to 
wſe ſuch Chriſtian Temper and Mode + 
ration 
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ration 4s becomes the Search of Truth, 
and may argue « Mind Concern'd 
only for the finding it. For of all 
the ll-ſortrd things in Nature 1 
think it the moſt improper and diſas 
greeable, to reaſon im a Paſſion, 
ejpecrally when "tis in defence of that 
Religion which neuber needs it nor 
allows it, And therefore laying a- 
fide all Anger and Diſaffettion(which 
even far the advantage of well rea- 
ſoning ought to be laid aſide) I bave 
ſet my Self to objerve the Laws of 
Decency as well as thoſe of good Die 
courſe, to Conſider things as they 
really are in their own Natwes, to 
repreſent them as 1 find them with all 
Calmneſs and Sedateneſs, to regard 
nothing but the pure Merits of the 
Cauſe, and to treat that Party of 
Men I write againſt with that Catte 
dour and Rejpett as may the better 
diſpoſe them to lend Attention to 
my 
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my Arguments, Confidermg it as 
one of the Principal Rules of the 
Art of Perſwaſion to yam upon the 
A ffettions of Men im order to the 
Convithon of their Judgments, And 
1 do not know that | am guilty of any 
incivikty towards the Men 1 deal 
with, wnleſs u be that of Contra- 
dicting them, Wherem as they 
are Oven with me, ſo I hope they 
will not be leſs fo m the other part, 
but will treat me "with the like re- 
turn of Civilty and good Temper, 
in Caſe they ſhall think fit to make 
any, 

The Occaſion of this undertaking 
Was 4 Certain late Book call'd 
Chriſtianity Not Myſterious, 
one of the moſ? Bold, daring and 
wreverent pieces of Defiance to the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion 
that even this Licentwws Are has 
produced, and Which bas been ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed to have done great Battery and 
Execution upon them, and to be in- 
deed a very ſhrewd and notable Per. 
formance even by people of competent 
Senſe and Learning, not excluding 
the Author bimel who to ſhes bis 
good Opinion both of bis Cauſe and 
of bis Management of it, bas ſince 
publiſh'd a Second Edition of bis 
Book, with inlargements, and 
with bis Name. To which 1 
thought once to have return'd a di- 
reft and Formal Anſwer by way of 
Solution of his Objeftions, till upon 
furtber Conſideration I judg'd it bet- 
ter to give an Abſolute Account of 
the Poſurve Side of the Queſtion ; 
and after having laid ſuch grounds in 
it 4s might be made uſe of for the 
Confutation of bis Book, to make a 
ſhort Application of them in a few 
Striftures upon it at the End of 
Mine. But after I had laid thoſe 
Grounds 
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Grounds im the Abſolute part, I 
found the Application of them was 
fo eaſie to the Amthor's Objeftions, 
that they might as well be made by 
my Reader, who might with ſuch 
readineſs out of the Principles bere 
eſtabliſh'd form an An/wer io all 
that deſerves one im that Book, that 
I thought there was no need of in- 
larging the Bulk of mine upon that 
account. Which accordingly the" I 
do not call by the Name of an An- 
ſwcr to Chriſtianity Not My- 
ſterious, 1 cannot but reckon to 
have all the Subſtance ( though not 
the Formality) of a Reply to that 
Treatiſe, it being much the ſame 
thing im effeft either to unlock a door 
| for a Man, or ts put into bis hands 

a Key that will, 

I wiite neither for Favour nor for 
Preferment, but ouly to fer ve the 
Canſe of Chriſtianity ( for ſo 1 call 
tbat 
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that of its Myſteries) and the in- 
tereſt of that Church which is fo 
great a Friend to it and Maintainer 
of it according to its pureſt and moſt 
Primitive State of Apoſtolical and 
Evangelic Perfeftion, Of whoſe 
Communion "tis my Flappineſs to be a 
Member, my Glory to be a Prieſt, 
and that ] had better Abilities to do 
ber Service, my bigheſt Ambition, 
However fuch as they are 1 bumbly 
devote and imploy them to that pur- 
poſe, as I do this and all other my 
Labours. 1 hope what 1 bave 
written may do ſome Service to 
the Cauſe whoſe Defence it Un- 
dertakes, and if it does, I ſhall not 
much regard the reſentments 

any Deſigning or not ſo well af- 
fetted Perſons, Great or Little , 
Thoſe diſpleaſure it may provoke, 
tho" I have taken all due Care not to 
give any body any reaſonable Offence, 
And 
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And ſo 1 Commit the followiny 
Papers to the attentive Peruſal 

the Candid and Confiderate 
rn , and to the Bleſſmg of 
God. 
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(1) 
The Introdudion. 


I Mong the various Conje- 

A Ctures Men of a Prophetic 

Spirit have falPa into Con- 

cerning the laſt events, we have had 

* this Opinion not long ſince advanc'd *Se 34, 
for one, that as God formerly by re. 52s: 
jecting the Jews made way for the wirls 
Geavides {ſo in the latter days he will {125-7<7- 
in like manner by rejeting the Gen- \; os , 
tiles make way tor the Jews to enter Fart 2d. 
into the Chriſtian Church. T hat the 99-793 
ſtare of Chriſtianity being become 3 ti- 
intirely Corrupt, and all over Ant. rs ve- 
chriftianiz)d, x Firſt of thoſe Viols 5: 
of the Divine Wrath that are to ex- Vol. 5. 
terminate the Wicked, and uſher-in * 33* 
the Terrours of the Great Day, ſhall 
fall upon the Chriſtian World, that 
Chriſtendom thall be utterly difloly'd, 
broken in pieces, and deſtroy'd, and 
that the Jews ſhall be replaced and 
re c{tabliſh'd upon its Ruins. And,to 
render it Worthy of fo Sore a Cala- 
mity, that the generality of its Pro» 
feſſors ſhall not only greatly depart 
trom the Primitive Power of - the E- 
vangelic Sparit, py Apoſtatizing _ 

rne 
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the Purity and Perfeftion of both 
Chriſtian Faith and Lite (which we 
have already ſeen come to paſs) but 
ſhall even lay down their Holy Pro- 
feſſion, renounce their very Faith and 
Religion, and turn Infidels. Upon 
the latter part of which Opinion thoſe 
Words of ow Saviour ſeem to caſt 


a very ſuſpicious Aſpett, YVhen the 
Son of Man cometh, he find Faith 
the Former 


«pon the Earth? As u 
4 alſo thoſe words of St. Pasl, Thos 
wilt ſay then, The Branches were broken 
fs that I _ be graffed in, VVel; 

cauſe of unbelief they were broken + 
and thou ſtandeſt by Faith. Be not hig 
minded, but fear. For if God __ not 
the Natural Branches, take heed left be 
alſo ſpare not thee. Behold therefore the 
Gooant/s and Severity of Goa : On 
them which fell, Severity; but toward: 
thee, Goodneſs, if thou continue in his 
Goodneſs, Otherwiſe thou alſo ſhalt be 
cat off : that is,as a dead, wither*d and 
unfruitful Branch, as were the Jews 
for the fame Reaſon before, and as 
our Saviour tells us every untruitful 
Branch thall be. 

2. And truly if one were to judge 
of theſe Mens Opinion by the pre- 
lent face and ſtate of things, one 
would 
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would be inclined ro-thank- it true; 
and that they had the right Ksy of 
Prophecy in their hands. For ſure 
by all Signs and Appearances, the 
Courſe ot the World ſeems to drive 
this way ; and if there be fuch a 
Faral Revolution to come, no doubt 
but that we are with large ſte 

haſtening to it. For how. are the 
Vitals of Religion cootinually ſtruck 
at, the Foundations of it unſettled 
and undermined, its venerable Ar- 
ticles diſputed and ridiculed, and by 
what a flender thread does Chriſtia- 
nity hang! The great Complaint 
for a long whule has been of the De- 
cay of Chriſtian Piety, and the Uni- 
verſal Corruption of Manners. But 
now our Religion 1s corrupted as 
well as our Manners, and we every 
day make ſhipwrack of our Faith as 
well as of a good Conſcience. So that 
we have now filPd our meaſure, and 
are every way ripe for Deſtruction. 
Some deny all ReveaPd Religion, 
and conſequently the Chriſtian 
others allowing the Divinity of the 
Religion deny that of its Author, 
rogether with the Doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation and SatisfaCti- 
on ; others again owning his Divi- 
RB 2 outy 
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nity deny the neceſſity of Believing 
> as again granting that, and 
the other Points, deny the neceſſity 
of his Satisfaftion, ld cerca 
reſolv'd into mere Pradentia! Rea- 
lons ( as formerly ) inſtead of being 
grounded upon the Eſſential Order 
and Jaftice of God, but is brought 
down fo low of late as to be made 
an Accommodation and Condeſcen- 
ſion to, and a gracious Compliance 
with the common Weaknefles and 
Prejudices of Mankind. "Thus is the 
Chriſtian Religion ſo mangled and 
diſmember*'d by ſome, {o odly 
and infidioully repreſented by others, 
that berween them both the general 
Faith of the thing is indanger'd, and 
a ready way prepared to Scepriciſm 
and Infidelity. 

;. Not that I think it ought to be 
any juſt matrer of Scandal to any 
conſidering Chriſtians, or Prejudice 
to their Holy Religion to ſee ſo ma- 
ny Corruptions of it, and Apoſta- 
cies and Revoltings from it, fince 
this is no more than what the Holy 
Spirit of God has often forewarn'd 
us ſhall come to paſs in the latter 
days ; wherein we are exprelly told, 
that perillous times ſhall come, and 
that 
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that Men ſhall refit the Truth, be : tim.3. 


proud and high-minded, of corrupt 
minds, and reprobate concerning the 
Faith. And moreover. that the 
ſhall privily bring in damnable He- 
refies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them. Thus theretore I ſay 
ought in reaſon to be” no- matter of 
ſcandal ro any Chriſtiaas. - And fo 
neither ought the poor ; "humble , 
ſuffering condition of Jeſus Chriſt 
to have been any to the Jews, ſince 
this alſo was -plainly foretold of the 
Mefhas, and made a notable part of 
his Charatter, And yet we thnd 
that the Croſs of Chriſt was a ſtum- 
bling-block to the Jews, and ſo no 
doubt” are the preſent ſufferings, 1 
may lay Crecifixion, of his Religion 
to many Chriſtians ; the generality 
of which meaſure rhe certainty of 
their Faith by the firmneſs and con- 
i{tancy of its Proteffors, and are apt 
more to ſtagger and take offence at 
the untoward appearance of an 
Event, than to be confirm'd 1n their 
belief from its agreement with An- 
tient Prophecies. 

4. Inthe mean time what dothoſe 
withour think of us ! Particularly 
the Hearhens, among whom ao doubt 
B 3 there 
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there are ſome that neither want In- 
telligence nor Curioſity to acquaint 
themſelves with the preſent ſtate of 
Chriſtendow, What a confirmation 
mult it be to theſe Men 1n their In- 
fidelity, to fee Chriſtians grow wea- 
ry of their own Religion, and wil- 
ling to part with thole great and 
weighty Articles of it for which the 
holy Mart rs ſhed their Blood, and 
which could not be extorted from 
them by all the might and power of 
their cruel Emperours. Can it be 
expected that theſe Men ſhould em- 
brace a Religion which they ſee thus 
continually deſerted by its own Dif- 
ciples ! Or rather inſtead of convert- 
jog themſelves to Chriſtianity will 
they not look every day whea the 
Chriſtians ſhall come over to chem ! 
For truly this ſeems to be the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian World at this time. 
We are poſting as faſt as we can into 
Heatheniſm, and ſtand even upon 
the brink of Infidelity, The great 
Articles of our Religion are giving 
up every day, and when Mea have 
ted with theſe, we are very much 
beholden to them if they retain any 
of che reſt, rhere being nothing in 
Chriſtianity conſiderable enough, 
| when 
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when the great Myſteries of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, &c. are taken 
away, to make it appear an Inſtitu- 
tion worthy of God, or to challenge 
the Aſſent of any thinking and con» 
ſidering Man Bur why do I talk 
of running into Heatheniſm? I am 
afraid we are tending further. For 
as from a Socinian 'tis calie to com- 
mence a Deiſt ; fo he that is once a 
Deiſt is in a hopeful way to be an 
Atheiſt whenever he pleale. 

5, I do not ſpeak theſe things out 
of a Spirit of Peeviſhneſs and Dil- 
carisfaGtion, as ſome who being full 
of a Querulous Splenetick Humour, 
and knowing not how better ro dil- 
poſe of it to their caſe, give it vent 
upon the Times, of which they are 
always complaining right or wrong, 
No, the deplorable and dangerous 
ſtate of Cheittianity, and the too vi- 
ſible growth of Socinians/m and Dei/m 
among us extort theſe Refleftions 
from me, and have given me many 
a troubleſome and uneafie Thought 
in my private Retiremenss, Far m 
SatisfaCtion under whith, my be 
Salvo has been to conſider that God 

overns the World, and that Jefus 
hriſt, who is the Head ot his 
B 4 Church, 
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Church, will preſerve it from all 
the Fowers of Earth, and even from 
the Gates of Hell. And that tho” 
now he ſcems to be aſleep in this 
Sacred Veſſel while the Tempeſt 
rages, and the Waves beat againſt 
jt, and almoſt cover it, yet *ris to be 
hoped he will awake, and rebuke the 
Winds and the Sca, and make all 
calm and quiet again. However in 
the mean time *tis fit the Mariners 
ſhould work, and negle& the uſe of 
no means that are neceſſary to the 
ſafety of their Ship ; ſome by Wri- 
ting, others by private Diſcourſe, and 
all by Prayers and a good Life. 

6. But now whereas all Rational 
Method of Cure is founded upon the 
knowledge of the Cauſe of the Di- 
ſtemper, he-that would contribute 
any thing to the ſtopping this 
.Contagion of Religious Scepticiſm, 
that now reigns among us, ought in 
the firſt place to pan 2 the Reaſon 
of it, what it is that makes Men fo 
diſpoſed to waver in their Religion, 
and {0 ready to part with the great 
Articles and Myſteries of it. Now 
to this purpoſe I call to mind a very 
conſiderable Obſervation of Deſcartes 
concerning Atheiſm, which I take 
to 
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to be equally —_— to Infidelity, 
particularly to this of the Myſteries 


of the Chriſtian Faith ;: The Obſer- Mets | 
phytica 
Meditat, 


vation is this, © That thoſe things 
« which are commonly alledged by 
« Atheiſts to-impugne the Exiſtence 
©« of God, doall turn upon this,” that 
« either we attribute ſome Humane 
« Aﬀection to God,or elſe arrogate ſo 
« great force and penetration to our 
* own minds as to go about to com- 
© prehend and determine what God 
« can, and ought to do. $0 that it 
« we would but RT us this 
« Thought, that our Minds are to be 
« conlider*d as Finite, but God as In- 
** comprehenlible and Infinite, there 
« would be no further difficulty in 
« any of their Objections. Thus that 
very Acute and Judicious Perſon 
concerning the Grounds of Atheiſm. 
And mn like manner 1 think it may 
be {aid of Infidelity as to the Myite- 
ries of Chriſtianity, That the great 
Reaſon why ſo many that- call them- 
telves Chriſtians do ſo obſtinately 
cavil at them and diſpute them, 1s, 


that either they think too meanly of 


God, or too highly of themſelves ; 
that either they aſcribe ſomething 
Humane to 4# Nature, or fome- 


thing 
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thing Divine to their own; that Ci- 
ther they ſer too narrow limits to 
the Divine Power and Greatneſs, or 
carry out too far thoſe of their own 
underſtandings; in one word, that 
cither they Hamanire God, or Deify 
themſclves and their own Rational 
Abilities. 

7. And they confeſs in effect as 
much themſelves. For the Reaſon 
that theſe Men commoaly give out 
and pretend for their not allowing 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion any room in their Creed, is, 
that they are above the reach of their 
Underſtandings. They cannot com- 
prehend them, or conceive how they 
can be, and therefore will not be- 
lieve them ; having fix'd it as a Law 
in the general to believe nothing but 
what they can comprehend. But 
now where does the Ground of this 


Conſequence reſt at laſt, or upon 
what Principle does it ultimately de- 
nd? How comes the Incompre- 
nſibility of a Point of Faith to be 
a preſumption againſt it ; why is its 
being above their Reaſon an A 
meat that it 1s not true ? =y I lay, 


but only becauſe in the firſt place 
they attribute ſo much to their 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon (at leaſt by a Confuſe Senti- 
ment) as to preſume it to be the Mea- 
ſure and Standard of all Truth, and 
S that nothing chat is True can really 
7 be above it. Here I ſay the ſtreſs of 

the matter- will reſt at laſt. For 
ſhould the Argument of theſe Men 
be reduced to a Syllogiſtical Form, 
it muſt neceſſarily proceed thus, 


Whatever is above oar Reaſon is not 
to be beliew*d as true ; 

Bat the Reputed Myſteries of Chri- 
ianity are above our Reaſon : 
Therefore the Reputed Myſteries of 

Chriſtianity are not to be believ”d 


as Irie. 


Now the only conteſtable Propo- 
# {ition 1n this Syllogilm 15 the Major, 
which can be prov'd by no other 
Principle than this, "That our Rea- 
ſon is the Meaſure of all Truth, and 
whoſe Proof muſt be in this Form, 


Whatever is above the Meaſure of all 
Truth is not to be beliew”'d as true ;; 

But our Reaſon is the Meaſure of alt 
Truth : 

T berefore whatever © above our Rea- 
ſon is not to be believ?d 45 true. 


By 
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By this Analyſis of their Argu- 
ment into its Principle, it 1s plain, 
that this their Reaſon of disbeliey- 
ing the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion, viz. Becauſe they are above 
their Reaſon, docs at laſt” reſolve in- 
to this, That their Reaſon is the Mra- 
ſure of all Trath, and that they can 
comprehend all things. For other- 
wiſe how ſhould their not being able 
ro comprehend a rhing, be an Argu- 
ment that it is not true ? This I pre- 
ſume is a Principle our Adverſaries 
would be loth to own, and indeed 
with good Reaſon, it being the moſt 
extravagantly abſurd and felf-arro- 
gating one that can poſſibly enter 
the Thought, or proceed from the 
Mouth of a Man. And accordingly 
I do not know any Soc:nian that had 
the immodeſty in terms openly to 
aſſert it. Burt this is what they muſt 
come to it they will ſpeak our, and 
what in the mean time they do ver- 
rually and implicitly fay.So then their 
procedure in ſhort ſeems to be this, 
They firſt ſet their Reaſon above all 
things, and then will believe nothing 
that is above their Reaſon. And if this 
be not in an unreaſonable meaſure to 
exalt 
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exalt that Faculty, to carry it be- 
ond its due bounds, nay to let it no 

unds at all, but ſtrictly ro make 
it Infinite, and ſo to aſcribe to it no 
leſs than a Divine Perfeftion, I muſt 
profels my deſpair ever to know 
what 15. 

$8. To be the adequate Meaſure 
of all Truth, fo as to have no one 
Truth above the comprehenſion of 
it, is as much as can be ſaid of the 
Reaſon and Underſtanding of God 
himſelf. His Infinite Underſtanding 
is indeed truly and neceſſarily fo, 
and whatever 1s above his Reaſon is 
for that very reaſon moſt certainly 
not true. Becauſe he eflentially com- 
prehending all that truly is, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow that whatever he 
docs not comprehend mult be xo» 
thing. Burt to ſay the ſame of the 
Reaſon of a Man, or of the Intelli- 
gence of the moſt iNluminated Angel, 
would be to confound all diſtinttion 
berween Finite and Infinite, God 
and Creature, and to advance the 
moſt abfurd, and withal the moft 
impious and blaſpemous Propolitt- 
on imaginable. And yet this 1s the 
general Principle upon which the 
Body 
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Body of Socinianiſm turns, and by 
which it would be moſt direttly and 
moſt compendiouſly confured. 

9. I ſhall therefore take hold of 
it by this handle : And ſince that 
which is a Principle one way, as we 
argue forwards from the Cauſe to 
the Effet, may be conſidered as a 
Conſequence another way, as we 
argue backwards from the Effect to 
the Cauſe; and fince there are theſe 
ewo general ways of Reaſoning, I 
ſhall therefore proceed both theſe 
wayes in the management of the 
ow Argument, which — 
y ſhall rurn chiefly upon this doub 
Hinge. Firſt, I thall overturn their 
Principle (I call it theirs, becauſe *ris 
what they muſt art laſt neceſſarily 
come to) by ſhewing that Humane 
Reaſon 1s not the meaſure of Truth, 
or that there may be ſome things 
True which are above the compre- 
henlicn of Humane Reaſon, and that 
therefore a things being above Rea- 
jon is no aig Argument of its 
net being True. Secondly, I ſhall 
argue «b Abſardo, by ſhewing that if 
a things being above Reaſon were 
fn Argument of its not being True, 
then 
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then it will follow that Humane 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of all Truth, 
which if I bring them to, I ſhall 
think them reduced to a ſufficient 
Abſurdity. Thele I intend as the 
two great Pillars of this Work, 
which like the ſides of an Arch will 
ſtrengthen and bear up one another, 
that which is liable to exception in 
the former part being made out in 
the latter, and that which is liable to 
exception in the latter being made 
out in the former. For it it be que- 
ſtioned in the Firſt Part whether this 
be indeed their Principle, That Hy- 
mane Reaſon is the Meaſure of all 
Trath, that will appear in the Se- 
cond, wherein it will be ſhewn to 
follow from their UIEIG And 
if it be queſtion'd in the Second Part, 
whether this, their Principle be ab- 
ſurd, and ſo whether they are redu- 
ced to an Abſurdity, that will ap- 
pear in the Firſt, wherein this Prin- 
ciple is ſhewn to be Falle, 

10, And when by this Method I 
have ſhewn in general both « Priors 
and « Poſteriori, that a things being 
above Humane Reaſon 1s of it ſelf 
no ſufficient Argument of its not be- 
Ng 
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ing true, I thall then make applica- 
tion of all ro the Myſteries of ths 
Chriſtiana Religion, which I ſhall 
ſhew may be true notwithſtanding 
their being above Humane Reaſon, 
and fo that their being above it is no 
juſt ground to conclude them Falle, 
and that therefore they ought to be 
believed notwithſtanding their being 
above our Reaſon, which in this 
caſe ought to be no prejudice to our 
Faith, ſuppoſing them otherwiſe {ut- 
ficiently revealed. Which whether 
they are or no I ſhall not diſcuſs, 
my deſign ,at preſent not being to 
enter into the detail of the Congro- 
verſic, to prove the particular My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, ſuch 
as the Trinity, Incarnation, or the 
like, but oaly to lay a general ground 
and foundation for the belief ot thoſe 
Articles, and to deſtroy that upon 
which the Body of Secinianiſm ſtands. 
The Great and General Principle of 
which I rake to be, That nothing is 
to be believ'd as reveal'd by God, 
that is above the comprehenſion of 
Humane Reaſon ; or, That a Man 
's to believe nothing but what he 
can comprehend. W hich Principle 1 
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hope by the help of God, with the 
utmoſt Evidence and Demonſtration 
to overthrow. And becauſe in order 
to this I muſt firſt give a direct and 
| profels'd Account of Reaſon and 
Faith, beſides whit will be faid In- 
cidentally and Occaſionally of chem 
in the Courſe of the Treatiſe, whoſe 
main deſign is fo ro adjuſt and ac 
J commodate the Natures ard Proper- 
tics of theſe two things together, as 
to ſhew the Reaſonablencſs of be» 
lieving the Myſteries of the Clirk 
ſtan Religion ; ; thereupon it is that 
I intitle the whole, An Account . 
Realon and Faith, in relation to t 

S Myſteries of Chriſtianity, This bis 

f the Groſs of what I defign, the Par- 
ticulars of which will be more dt- 
ſtintly laid down and accounted for 
in the following Chapters. 
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CHAP. 
Of Reaſon, 


I. Mbiguity of Words being 
A _ —4 occaſion of Con- 
fuſion of T - Whoever will 
Diſcourſe ckarly and diſtintly of 
any Subjet, muſt in the firſt place 
fix and ſettle the ſignification of his 
Terms, in caſe they are Ambiguous ; 
that is, if one and the ſame Term be 
applyed to different Ideas. In this * 
cate, Definition of the Name is to go 
before the Definition of the Thing ; 
between which rwo I conceive t 
+ difference to be this, That in a Ns 
wing! Definition the word is only 
determin'd to fuch a certain Idea, 
whereas in a Real one, the Idca it 
ſelf is opened and explained by ſome 
other Ideas that are ſuppoſed to be 
contain'd and involv'd in it. Upon 
which account it 1s that Nommel 
Definitions are Arbitrary, and there- 


fore inconteſtable, and theretore may 
be 
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be uſed as Principles in Diſcourſe, as 
they are in Geometry 5 whereas Reat 
Definitions are not Arbitrary , but 
muſt be conform'd to the Nature of 
things, and fo are not to be-taken 
for Principles, whoſe Truth is to be 
ſuppoſed, bur for diſputable Propoſi- 
tions, whoſe Truth is to be proved, 

2. Reaſon therefore being an am» 
biguous word, and of various accep- 
tation, before I proceed ro give an 
account of the Nature of the thin 
it will be neceflary that I define the 
Name ; which will alſo be the bert- 
ter defined, if it be firſt &ffinguiſhr. 
Now all Diſtinction being a forr of 
Div:ifon, in which, according to the 
Rules of Logict, the Diſtribution 
_ to be into the moſt general, 
and moſt immediate Members, I 
jhall accordingly diſtinguiſh ot the 
ſeveral meanings of this word; Res- 
ſon, by the ſame meaſure as I would 
divide any whole into its parts. 

3. I conſider therefore that the 
moſt general diſtribution of Reaſon 
is into that of the Objet and that of 
the Subieet ; or, to word it more 
Intelligibly, though perhaps not al- 
together ſo Scholaſtically, into we 
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of the Thing, and that of the Un- 
der{tanding, Reaſon objeit ive, or of 
the Thing, 1s again very various - 
Sometimes it is taken for Trath, and 
that both for Truth of the Thing, 
namely the Eſſential relations that 
are between Ideas, and for "Truth of 
the Propoſition which is its confor- 
mity tO thoſe Idcal Relations. T hus 
it 15 taken the firſt way for the Ideal 
Relations themſelves, when we in- 
quire whether the Reaſons of Good 
and Evil are ab Ererno, meaning by 
Rea/ows the Eflential Relations or 
Difterences. Thus again it is taken 
the ſecond way, for the agreement 
or contormity of a Propolitioa with 
thoſe Eflential Relations ; as when 
we lay, Thu is Senſe and Reaſon ; 
mcaning that che Propoſition is true, 
and conformable ro the Nature of 
Cuogs. Sometimes again it is taken 
for thc Medium, Ar: pument, or | rin- 
ciple whereby a T ru th is proved ; as 
when we lay, wa you prone this by 


tralon of by Aut hy iy 7 Somcimes 
again tor the Rule: $ Cone Mcalures of 
Reaſoning ; as (uy ppoſc I ſhould fay, 
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yr to mean thoſe Rules and Meca- 
u 


ures whereby we ought to reaſon, 
and foto intend a commendation of 
Logick. Sometimes again it is taken 
for Moderation ; as when we ſay, 
There is Reaſon in all things. Some» 
times for Right, Equity or Juſtice ; 
he obſervation of which © com 
—_ calPd, Doing « Man Reaſon. 
It is alſo taken for the End or Mo- 
tive of an Action; as when we lay, 
For what Rrajon do you this or that , in 
which ſcaſc it is uled by the Poet ; 


ſtat pro Ratione valunt as. 


4. Come we now to the Conlide- 
_—_ of Reaſon, as tis taken /«b- 
je#rvely, the other general part of 
its diſtintion, in which alſo there is 
ſome variety of Ac ceptation. For 
it is ſometimes taken ror the AR, 
{ſomerimes tor the Habit, and ſome. 
times for the Natural Power or Fas 
Cuity of Realoning, For the Att; 
as when we fay of a Man aſleep, 
that he is deprived of bis Reaſon. For 
the Habit ; as when we lay of a 
Man, that be bas loff bus Reaſon, 
when his IncelleQtuals ares might 
C 3 dit- 
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diſorder*d and impair*d by a Diſeaſe. 
For the Natural Power or Faculty 
of Realoning ; as when we fay, 
That Man is a Creatare induced with 
Reajon. Which bcing a | ropoſirion 
of Univerſal Truth, and that pro» 
_ of Man as Man, muft necel- 

_— be verified of every Man, and 

vently muſt not be mcant of 
the Af or Habit of Reaſon, (for 
thele are not at all times in every 
Man) but of the Natural Power or 
Faculty of it, which is nor lyable to 
be ſuſpended as the At, nor loſt as 
the Habit, but is Eſſential to the Na- 
ture of Man, that which conſtitutes 
him what he is, and diſtinguiſhes 
him from other Creatures, and con« 
ſequently is inſeparable from him, 
whether aſleep or awake, whether 
fick or well. 

5. Reaſon thus conſider'd as it 
ſtands for a Power or Faculty in Hu- 
man Nature, may be taken again Ct» 
ther largely or ſtriftly. Largely, for 
the Power of Thinking or Lercep- 
tion in general, whereby a Man is 
capable of knowing or uaderſtand- 
mg any Truth, let it be by what 
Means, Or in what order or merhod 
loever, 
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ſoever. Striftly, for the ſame Power 

proceeding after a certain ſpecial 

manner, and according to a peculiar 

order and method, namely, from the 

knowledge of one thing to that of 
another, or to the knowledge of 
what is,as yet, obſcure and unknown, 

by the knowledge of what is more 

cicar and berrer Cnown ; concerning 

which a tuller account by and by. 

6. Aiter having thus diſtinguiſhe, 
with what exeBinch of order I 
could, rhe feveral Acceptations of 
the word Rea/on, IT ſhall in the next 

lace define in which of theſe Senſes 
hace uſe it, By Reaſon then in this 
place, I intend not Realon of the 
Object, but that of the Subjeft ; and 
that not as to the Att or Habit, but 
as to the Natural Power or Faculty 
of Reaſoning. And that _ not 
as it is taken ſtrictly, as it uſes a cer- 
tain particular proceſs in its opera- 
tion, bur as it 15 taken more at large 
for the power of perceiving or know- 
ing in general, According to which 
Senſe Reaſon is here the fame with 
Underſtanding. And fo it is often 
uled ; as when we ſay, The Rea/en 
of « Man teaches him this or that ; 
C 4 mean- 
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meaning his Underſtanding at large, 


or the general Vower whereby 
underſtands. - - For it Sciexce, which 
ſtrictly raken is that particular kind 
of Knowledge which is acquired by 
Demonſtration, be yet otren uſed 
more largely tor Knowledge in gene- 
ral, why may not Rers/on, the great 
Principle and Facu ty of Scrence , 
which ſtrily taken ſignifies a Poweg 
of Knowing by ſuch a certain way 
and in ſuch a certain manner of pro» 
eeeding, be taken as well in a greater 
latirude, for the Power of Kaowing 
ar Underſtanding in general ? 

7. And the N ature ot the Sub ect 
and Queſtion now under Conlidera- 
tion requires that it ſhould be thus 
uled here. For when *ws inquired 
whether there be any thing in Reli- 
g10n above Realon, the mcaning ccre 
tainly can be no other than wherher 
there be any thing which ſurpaſſes 
the Power and Capacity of a Mans 
Uaderftanding to comprehend or ac- 
count tor ? And hc that favs there is 
(1 thing in Religion above Reaſon, 
by ſuppoſe tro mean, that there is 


nothing in it beyond the comprehen 
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iag, nothing 'but what he can pro- 
found and fathom. And fo allo he 
that ſays, that there are Myſteries in 
Chriſtianity, or things above our 
Reaſon, mult be preſumed to mean, 
that there are ReveaPd Truths that 
ſo far exceed rhe meaſure of our In- 
tellcctual Faculoes, and are of a lize 
ſo diſproportionate to our Minds, that 

with all the force and penetration of 
Spirit, and the urmoſt application of 
Thought, we cannot poſhbly com- 
prehend them, be our method of 
roceeding what it will. I do not 
intend by "this to ſtate the Queſtion 
(which ſhall be done more Tully in 
us duc place) bur only ro give an ac- 
count of one of its Terms, and to 
{hew that by Reaton I boch do and 
ſhould here mcan, A Vans Natural 
Power of Knowing or Underitand- 
ng in general, In which uſe of the 
word, "tis no Imail Aurho: ity to me 


thasc « tixcelient and moit Accurate 
Author of L dr: 4s Pealer, dchnes 
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n nes Reaton in the knowled; Ye ot 
th ſc bY Reaj/ci "£15 plain 
it mcagn the fame as Under- 
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$. What this Power or Principle 
of Underftanding 1s in its ſelf, or in 
its own Nature and Eflence, I donot 
pretend to know, as not having any 
clcar [lea of my own Soul, and in- 
deed as not knowing my (elf at all 
by 14cs, but only by a confuſe Sen- 
timcent of internal Conſciouſneſs. 
And therefore 1 ſhall not go about to 
examine what it is. For the ſame 
reaſon alſo I ſhall not ſer my ſeclt ro 
conſider whether the Underſtanding 
be any Power or Faculry really dt- 
ſtint from the Soul, or only the Soul 
it ſelf aQting after a certain manner, 
this being almoſt as obſcure as the 
other ; and I care not to employ ei- 
ther my own Thoughts, or my Rea» 
ders, upon things whereof I have 
not any clear Conception. All that 
I ſhall therefore turther treat of con- 
cerning the Underſtanding (for fo I 
now call our Reaſon) ſhall be with 
reſpect to its Operations, by which 
the Nature of it is beſt known, and 
whereot we are not only Conſcious 
by way of Seatiment, but have allo, 
or at leaſt by ſelt-reflexion may have, 
ſome Notion and Conception by way 
of Jaes, 
9. Now 
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Now theſe are ordinarily fy 
noled to be three, Apprebenfoon, Jude: 
ment and Diſcourſe : By Apprebenſion, 
meaning the {imple view or _ 
tion of a thing ; by TJ«edgmenr, the 
joining or ſeparating "4 Ideas by Af- 
firmation or Negation ; by Dy/cour je, 
the collecting of one thing from ano- 
ther. And upon this threetold ground 
our Syltems of Logret have tor a 
great while proceeded with great 
Agreement. But as Autheneick as 
Time and Conſent have made this 
Divifion, I cannor think it right, 
when I compare it with what by ſelt- 
reflexion I find to pa's within my 
own Mind. For fuppoli ng it were 
true as to the marrer of it; that is, 

I mcan, that Judgment and Dif. 
courſe did really belong to the Un- 
derſtanding (which yer the t hiloſo- 
phers of the Carreſkans way will 

no means allow) yer the Form of it 
muſt needs be very unartificial and 
inaccurate, For Truth being the 
general Object of the Underitanding, 
and there being nothing in Truth 
bur Iicas and the Relation that is 
berween chem, *ris impoſhble thero 
thould be any more operations of the 
Under- 
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Underſtanding than Perception and 


TJadgment ; Perception as to the Ideas 
themlclves, and Judgment as to their 
Relation. Which Judgmenr *ris true 
may be cither Immediate or Medi- 
ate ; Immediate when the Relations 
of Ideas are judg'd of by the very 
Ideas themſicives, or Mediate when 
they arc judg*d of by the help agd 
means of ſome other Idea, but then 
all chis is but Judgment ſtill, chough 
in two dittcrent ways, the difterence 
berween them being the fame as be- 
tween judging of a thing under the 
Formality of a Propolition, and 
judging of the ſame thing under the 
Formality of a Concluſtiun. I hefe 
indeed arc diftereat ways of judging, 
but {tHl] chey are both but Judgments, 
and one as much as rhe. other, So 
that in reality that which thele Men 
call Diſcourſe is but a ſpecies of Judg- 
ment ;. and it tor that reaſon they 
will coalider it as diſtinct from Judg- 
ment and make it a third Operation, 
they might as well have put in the 
other /pecies too (Judgment imme- 
diate) and lo made a: fourth. But 
then tis is againſt the-great Funda« 
mental! Law of Diviton which res» 
quires 
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quires that one of the Members 
ought not to be fo included in the 
other, as that the other may be at- 
firm'd of it. Which is _y the 
Caſe here, this being ſuch a kind of 
Diviſion , as if one ſhould divide a 
Living Creature into a Plant, an 
Animaland a Man, and that becauſe 
Diſcourſe is as much a Species of 
Judgment as Man is of Animal. 
And herein (though the matter be ſo 
clear that I need it not) yet __ 
to have the Authority of a conlide- 
rable Philoſopher on my fide, Mon- 
ficur Derodon , who in thele few 
words exprefſes his Senſe full and 


home to this purpole ; The third Yhilolo. 


Operation of the Mind, lays he, 
commonly calPd Diſcourſe, but i pro- 
perly the Tudgment of the Conſequent, 
as inferr'd from the Judgment of the 
Ameceaent, 

10, By this it is evident, that 
ſuppoſing the matter of this Divi- 
lion never ſo true, that is, that Judg- 
ment and Diſcourſe do appertain to 
the Underſtanding, yet the Form of 
it is wrong ; Diſcourſe, which is 
here made a third member of the 
Diviſion, beiag conatain'd under Judg- 
meat, 
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ment, which is the ſecond, as the 
Species of it, Burt neither is the 
warrer of it true, For Judgment 
and Diſcourſe, or to ſpeak more ac- 
curately, Jadement, whether imme- |! 
diate or mediate, does indeed not 
belong to the Underſtanding , but 
(as will by and by appear) to the 
Will, There is but one general Ope- 
ratioa that belongs to the Under- 
ſanding, and that is Perception. For 
as I faid before, Truth being the 

eral Object of the Underitand- 

g, and there being nothing in Truth 
but Ideas and their Relations, all that 
the Underſtanding can here have to 
do will be only to perceive theſe 
Ideas, and the ſeveral Relations that 
are berween them, For when this | 
is done, then is a thing ſufficiently | 
underſtood, to underſtand a thing 
being no more than to perceive its 
Ideas, and how they (tand related 
to one another, Here is the whole 
compaſs and full extent of the Un- 
derſtanding, and all that we can poſ- 
ſibly conceive by it ; and he that 
perceives Ideas and their Relations 
underſtands as much of them as is 
to be underſtood, Whercby ir is 
evident, 
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evident, that Perception is the only 

ration of the Underſtanding, and 
that it can have no ether. "115 true 
indeed there is variety in this Per» 
ception, it being cicher Simple or 
Complex ; Simple of the Ideas thema- 
ſelves, and Complex of their Rela» 
tions; Which latter again i5-cither 
Immediate or Mediate, (as was {aid 
before of Jadgment) but (till *ris all 
but Perception , though differently 
modified ; which rherefore I cons 
clude to be the only Operation that 
properly belongs to the Underitand» 


11. But now if all that of right 
belongs to the Underſtanding be Per- 
ception, then "tis molt certain that 
Judgment cangot belong to the Un- 
dcrifandiog, and that becauſe Judg- 
ment 1s not Perception, For we are 
laid to judge as we perceive, and 
ſome are {o much in haſte that the 
wall juoge before they ki 
roy ews them to be two dif- 
erent things. And that they are fo 
this one Argument well conſidered 
15 a Demonſtration, that Judgment 
1s a Fallible ching, that may be true 
or falle asit happens ; whereas Per- 
ception 
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on is always true, it being a 
Contradiftion chat it ſhould be orb 
wiſe : For what a Man does not 
truly perceive he does not perceive 
at all, ] conclude therefore that 
Judgment is not Ferception ; and 
ſince Ferception ws ( as has been 
ſhewn ) the only operation of the 
Underſtanding, [ contiude again that 
Judgment does not belong to the 
Underſtanding. It muſt therefore 
belong ro the Will, which is the 
proper feat both of Judgment and 
of Errour too. And it 1s nothing 
elſc but the WilPs confcating to and 
acquicſcing in the Repreſcnrations 
that are made by the Underſtanding. 
Which agrees well with thoſe weight 
ty and very fruitful Maxims, © That 
« the Will is the Subjeft and Prin- 
*« ciple of all Errour as well as Sin 
« (which indeed ought to be volun- 
« tary to make it culpable). That 
« *tis in our Power. to avoid Errour 
« by ſuſpending our Judgment ill 
« the Evidence be clear, though tis 
«& not in our Power to avoid Igno- 
« rance or Non-Perception of man 
« things by reaſon of the limitedhels 
« of our Faculties. That the wi 
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of theſe that err is, thar* their 
Wills . rus ' before their” Under- 
ſtandings, that they © judge and 
pronounce before they perceive , 
or of thi wheredt t have 
really no eption ; which in- 
deed is @ great fault, and the cauſe 


* of all our diſorders. '- That we are 


accountable for out Judgments as 
well as for «ry of our other Ati: 
ons. And laſtly, That God is not 
the Cauſe 'of any of our Errors; 


« which with refpc& wo himare on- 


ly Negations \, occaſionied'only by 
his not having giver us larger Cas 
pr_ bur with reſpe&'to out 
elves are Privations; procecting 
from the ill uſe we make 'of r 

Natural Capacities he has indued 
us with, All which great and mo-> 


mentous' Traths are grounded upot 
the very Principle now "laid down, 
(ng by this may appear” to ke 
omething more than 'a | Cufiofiry) 
That Judgment however commonly 
aſcribed ro the Underſtanding, does 
yet really belong t6 che Will; and 
not to the Underſtanding, whoſe 
operations art all terminated within 
the limits of Perception, So well do 
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I 2, Rut as-right as 1 think this 
Account of the matter to be, yet 
what an innovation it is 


occahon, It may be well concluded 
from what has been ſaid (ſays a Mo- 
dern Writer, and whom I thiok I 
may. veature to call a Philoſopher) 
that the ng. . never Jagger, 
fonce, it only percerves, or fince F 
ments 4nd. even Reaſonings, with re» 
Jpett to the Underſtanding, are only 
Perceptions, That "tis the Will 
«lone irsl es 1m aequieſci 
in that which t 9x wir. _—_ 
_ 10i#t, and in voluntarily repoſong 
it. ſelf thereiw. And' that aljo "trs 
that alone which leads ws into Error, 
Again; 1 ſay then that there is no 
other 
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Mher d:fference on the of che Un- 
der landing between 4 Perception, 
pipes wes and Diſcourſe, bdr that the 
Under handing perceruts 4 te thing 
without any relation 10 any thing whats 
Jorver, by 4 wy Perception. That 
it perceives the Relations between two 
or more things in Judgment. And 
that in fine, it perceives the —_— 
that are between the Relations of thing 
is Diſcourſe. So that all the Opie 
tious of the Underfanding are nb 
other thim pure Perciprions, All 
which he further explains and con- 
firms by an Hluftration raken from 
Numbers, with ſome other-very 
cogliderable Reflechons _ it" 4 
which for brevity's ſake T leave rhe 
curious Reader to confult ir order to 
his _ ſarisfatian; = 
. To thid Gor .of this moſt 
_ ear. Perſon I A ast 
the ſubſtance and i & it on 
would by his leave make fome licr 
Alteration inthe Form: of it ;* cons 
cerning which he had-no occaſion to 
be {oll:cirous, as nor. deſigning a wer 
mal and exact” diviſions of che 
rations of the: Underſtanding ; 
aaly to ſhew that they on. + all as 
D 2 other 
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other than Perceptions. 
ſo far his =d 2x whoran of the yh 
ter is right, and fo, I ſuppoſe, 
_ Form ot it be too c pr = 
The only operation of the U 
ſtanding A Perception : Which Pers 
ception 15 either Simple or Complex 
Simple of the Ideas themſelves, and 
Complex of their Relations. Which 
Complex Perception is again twos 
told, Immediate or Mediate. Im- 
mediate when the Relations of _ 
are iv'd by the 10n a 
colloicn.- of the ns Sink them- 
ſelves whoſe Relations they are 3 
Mediate when thoſe Relations are 
perceiv'd by the help or mediation 
of ſome third Idea, made uſe of as 
a common - meaſure of comparin 
thoſe Idcas which could not be 
collared together as to have their 
Relations perceiv'd by themſclves. 
And in this, I think, we have a right 
Account of the Operations of the 
Underſtanding , both as to Matter 
and Form ; the knowledge of which, 
conſidering how much Spririr is a- 
bove Body, though it were only a 
pacce of Speculation and Curioſity, 
E {ſhould think of greater worth and 
con- 
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conſideration than = of the Pros» 

zertics of Lines and Figures, or an 
"the Phenomens's of Rs : 
14. This Complex Perception, or 
the Perception of the Relations that 
are between Ideas, I take to be the 
fame with what we commonly call 
Knowledge ; Which is uſually defi» 
ned by an evident Aſſent, but I think 
not rightly. For an evident Aſent 
15 the | as an Aﬀent upon Evi- 
dence ; that is, an Aſent to an evi- 
dent thing, or to a thing whereof 
we have an evident Perception. But 
now Perception and Aſſent are two 
things, (the former being the ground 
of x 4 latter) and *tis in the Percep- 
tion, not in the Aſſext, that Know- 
ledge properly conlifts, For Know- 
ledge is moſt certainly an AECt of the 
Underſtanding ; ms it was ſhewa 
before, that the only Operation of 
that is Perception. AS for Aſlent, 
that will be tound to belong to ano» 
ther Principle. For Aſent is no 0+ 
ther than an Affirmative Judgment ; 
(for then a Man is ſaid to allent tg 
a thing when he judges it to be fo 
or ſo, and then to diſſent when he 
judges it not to be fo) ; and Judg- 
D 3 meat, 
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ment, ns was ſhewn before, belongs 
to the Wil. Nor is it any thing to 
the contrary that we neteflarily af- 
fent ro whatſoever we clearly per- 
ceive.” This neither proves Aſſent 
and Perception to be one and the 
garne, nor that Aſſent does not be- 
ong to the Will, but only that the 
WH neceflarily follows, and cannot 
ly refiſt the clear Light of che 
nderftanding 3; which is a great 
Truth, but no Objeftion. Aﬀent 
therefore is always volantary, tho? 
not always free ; and whether vo- 
Juntary or free is a plain A of the 
Will imbracing and acquieſcing in 
what is repreſented to 4” the Un- 
derſtanding. And therefore though 
we do always affent ro what we 
evidently perceive, yet Knowledge 
does not confift in the Aﬀdent, but m 
the Perception, which is the ground 
of that Aﬀent. 

15, For, to puſh the matter a 
little further, though Aſent neceſ- 
farily follows upon clear Perception, 
and cannot be ſeparated from ic, yer 
fure we may uſe Abſtrattion here, 
and conſider Perception without con- 
dcering Aﬀent, the Idca of the one 
__ nor 
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not inc] the Idea of the other. 
But now I would fain know whe- 
ther he that clearly perceives the 
Relations of _ one ro another, 
may not be truly ſaid to underſtand 
or know thoſe rhings ? Or whether 
there be any thing further requiſite 
to the underſtanding or knowledge 
of a thing after a full and clear = 
ception of it? If not, (as I think no 
Man that conſiders what he ſpeaks 
will ſay that there is) then Know- 
ledge is ſuppoſed to be in its com- 
=_r and perfe&t aft of being by 
eption alone, and that before 
any Aſſent be given ; which Aﬀent 
therefore cannot go to the making 
up of its Nature, ſince it was vos 
poſed to be compleat without it. To 
which I add, That let our Aﬀent be 
join'd with never ſo much Evidence, 
ſtill we are ſaid to aſſent becauſe we 
know, and to what we know. So 
that our Knowledge is here bore 6 
_> to our Aﬀent, and conſequent« 
is in order of Nature at leaſt be- 

re it, and therefore cannot conſiſt 
in it. I conclude therefore chat 
Knowledge is not evident Aſſent , 
but Perception, particularly that Per- 
D 4 ception 
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ception which I call' Complex, the 
perception of the Relations that are Þ 
between Ideas, whether as to Agree - 
ment or Diſagreement. . Which, 1 
think, till we can meet with a bet- 
ter, may ſerve for a tolerable Defini- 
tion of Knowledge, 

16. But now whereas this Com- 
plex Perceprian (as was noted above) 
1s cither Immediate or Mediate ; 
hence it-is that our Knowledge alſo 
admits of the ſame divilion, being 
either Immediate or Mediate, or it 
you pleaſe, Intaitive or. Demonſtre- 
tive. KRerween which two the dit- 
ference uſually made is, that in In- 
wwitive Knowledge we have an ins 
tire and ſimultaneous view of things, 
and ſce all at once ; whereas in De- 
monſtrative Knowledge our prof- 
pect opens by degrees. and we pro- 
ceed itep by ſtep, advancing from 
the hooks ot one thing. to that 
of another. This account indeed is 
true, . but. not explicit enough ta 
make it clear ; For *tis CharaQteri- 
ſing from the cfte&t only, and. does 
not explain how our view in Intuj- 
tive Knowledge comes to be fo ins 
ture, and in Demonltrative lo gra- 
i dual 
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ual and - progreſſive. ' 'Fhis there- 
gn muſt be deduced higher , and 
explained by a more diſtinct Princt- 
ple. And: I think we ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh them more clearly and exactly 
by fayiog, That Jargitive Know- 
ledge js when we perceive the'agree- 
ment or diſagreement of one .Jdea 
with another immediately and by 
themſelves, without the mediation 
or intervention of any other Idea. 
Demonſtrative, when this agreement 
or diſagreement is perceiv*d not im- 
mediately, by comparing the Ideas 
with themſelves, but mediately, by 
comparing them with a third ; that 
is, when we perceive them to agree 
or diſagree with themſelves, as we 
find them to" do fo with ſome third 
Idea, which we are oftentimes for 
ced to make uſe of as a common 
meaſure, becauſe we cannot always, 
by reaſon of the narrowneſs of our 
Faculties, ſo collate and confront our 
other Ideas together, as to ſee whe- 
ther they agree or no by their mere 
compariſon. 

17. This Demonſtrative Know- 
ledge 1s what in the Schools 1s call.d 
F$6/exce, concerning which great ſtir 
is 
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is made, and variety of Definitions 
given, but which by the meaſures 
already laid down, to be no+ 
thing elſe but a Mediate Perception, 
or p > on of the Relations 
of Tdeas by the mediation of ſome 
other Tdea. This other Idea is what 
we uſually call a Medium or Proof, 
becauſe it is the common meaſure 
whereby our Ideas are compared , 
and the Relations between them per- 
ceived. And *tis the form and pro» 
ceſs of the Underſtanding uſing this 
middle Idea as a meaſure whereby 
to perceive the agreement or difa« 
greement of the others, according 
as they agree or diſagree with this, 
that I would call Reaſoning, which 
is nor the very ſame with Scicnce, 
bur the way and method to it. For 
we are ſaid to reaſon» in order to 
know , and Science is the effe&t of 
Demonſtration , according to that 
known ſaying in Logic, Demonſtr a 
ti0 eſt Syllogiſmus ſciemtiam pariens. 

18. If this Account of Resſoning 
be not clear enough to make it in- 


relligible in it ſelf, or to diſtinguith 
it from Science, T would further ex» 
plain it thus, by ſaying that Reaſon- 

ing 
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ing {as T1 here confider it w 
to the Underſtanding ) is 
fe but the ſucceſſive Perception of 
each of the extream Ideas with the 
middle one, in order to —_ the 
union that 15 between them by the 
vaion that they have with the mid- 
dle Idea. + As for Example : T am 
to perceive that Space is Body ; and 
not being able to perceive this 
the immediate inſpection of t 
two Ideas, I call in a third &o my 
affiftance, and procced ta the per- 
ception of it thus : Whatever is ex- 
tended is Body ; Space is extended, 
therefore Space is Body, Here "tis 
plain that I perceive the union of 
the ewo EH A Space and 
, by the ſucceſſive Perception of 
in hes earls of (ho have 
with the middle Idea, extended. Now 
the very Perception it ſelf of the 
union of the rewo extream Ideas, 
Space and Body, by the mediation 
of the third and middle one, is what 
I would call Science ; For *tis in the 
Formality of this Mediate Percep- 
tioa that I am {ſaid to know that 
Space is Body, But the ſucceſſive 
Lerceprion that I have of the _ 
i m 
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of each of theſe two extream Ideas 
with the middle Idea in order to per- 
ceive the union they have a 
themſelves, is what I would 
Reaſoning. Which certainly cannot 
be the very Ferception of the con» 
cluſon it felf (for that would con- 
found it with Science) and yer muſt 
be Perception too, (or elſe it would 
not bel to the Underſtanding) 
and rheretore can be no other than 
this ſucceſſive Perception that I ſpeak 
of, Whereby it may appear that 
the Reaſoning here ſpecified is not 
only diftint trom Science, but alſo 
from that Reaſoning which conſiſts 
in _— —_—— __— - 
tions, 0 15 a Species of Judg- 
ment, and accordingly belongs - 
the Will, not to the Ungerſtanding, 
as was both remark'd and accounted 
tor before. 

19. Thoſe things which are known 
or perceiv*d by Intuitive Knowledge 
we call Principles, and thoſe things 
which are perceiv'd by Demonſtra- 
tive Knowledge we call Concluſtons : 
Which though equally certain (be» 
caule the Objets of Knowledge) 
gre yet not {p clear as Principles , 
| | whuch 
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which ſerve indeed to the demon- 
ftration of other chings, but. need 
zone themſelves, as being viſible by 
heir own Light, and ſometimes are 
ſo evident that they are not ſo much 
as capable of any , but are ſtrictly 
indemonſtrable, there being nothing 
more clear than themſelves whereby 
they may receive further Evidence. 
We ſoy of ſuch Propoſitions, That 
they are as clear &s the Lieht ; and 
there is more aptneſs in the compa- 
riſon than all that uſe it, I believe, 
arcaware of, For Light is ſeen im- 
mediately and by itſelf, and not by 
the mediation of any thing elſe ; 
whereas all other- things are ſeen by 
Light. The Light that is thus ſeen 
I by it ſelf anſwers to Principles, and 
WF thoſe othes things which are feen by 
Light anſwer ro Conclafions. And 
the reſemblance holds as well on the 
part of the Aﬀ as of the Objett : 
For the firſt of theſe ways of ſcei 
anſwers to Intuition , and the aft 
to Demonſtration. So {urpriſing is 
the agreement between Viſion and 
Knowledge, and fo ftrange and won- 
derful the proportion in this as well 
as in fone other things between the 
Senſible 
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Reaſoning in order to.it, is founded 
_ the var mga our yo 
ual Capacities, which not bei 

able to we = Truth A. Fall: 
hood of a Propolition b ſingle 
collation of pens Ideas that com- 
pole it, are fain to make uſe of a 
third as a common meaſure berween 
them ; and ſo from the conſideration 
of ſomething more clear and better 
known, to, proceed in the ſcarch of 
what is more obſcure and leſs known, 
Accordingly . we attribute the way 
of Intuition to the moſt Perfect Be- 
ings, God and Angels. T FE, 

to Angels, I make no great 
but that in the Confideration of ve- 
ry compounded Queſtions, and ſuch 
as include a multiplicity of Relations 
they are fain to uſe Reaſoning as 
well as we (as in the more- ſimple 
ones we uſe Intuition as well as they ) 
though perhaps after a much more 
perfect manner, and by ſuch com. 
ious and facilitating Rules as we 
now nothing of. And as they may 
be ſuppoled when they do reaſon, to 
reaſon better and more- expeditely 
than we,, ſo with equal probability 
it may be preſumed, conſidering the 
. great 
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Treat diſproportion of Natures 
Srares berween us, that they uſe In- 
tuition in very many things wherein 
we are forc'd to have recourſe to 
Reaſoning, 

21. Hereafter indeed when, asthe 
Scripture rells us, all that 1s imper- 
feft about us ſhall be done away, 
and we ſhall be fahzwwr, not only 
like bur equal to the —_— we 
ſhall be able to ſee (tis to be hoped) 
by Intuition too ; and that many 
things which we here hot only were 
ga of, but thought impoſhble ; 
things that were not only above our 
Realon, but, as we thought, con- 
trary to it. We ſhall not only be 
able ro reaſon betrer than we do 
now, but ſhall in moſt things not 
ſtand in need of any Reaſoning at 
all, bur ſhall with one ſimple View 
glance over and through the Rela- 
tions of Ideas, and fo have an intire 
proſpett of the fair Field of Truth. 
Bur at preſent we muſt travel it over, 
and that with many a weary ſtep, 
there being but very few things that 
we know by Intuition, no more than 
juſt ro give vs a caſte of rhe great 
Priviledge of Heaved; and to incou- 

” rage 
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rage both our. Defiret and+ our Hopes 
of that perfett Scate, whety we ſhalt 
be ſo far from 'needing' gap Logic ro 
dire&t 'u5 in” our reaſoning, 'that we 
thall have ſin compariſon) bur little 
need or uſe even" of! Reafon ir ſelf; 
Bur-in this preſent ſtate ef our Non- 
age and Infirmity our-Neceility of it 
is very” great. © For our: Intuition is 
ſo ſhort-figtired, and reaches {0 very 
little a way, ' that, us, ignwe knew 
no more than whatowe 'can- by this 
Mcans attair to, the Cotnpeſs'of our 
Knowledge would bg forvery Scanty 
that we! ſhould -no8 have mear light 
79 dive&t us tf our” journey 
through the'World.” $o'if we woold 
Know more; and fe to 2 further di 
ſtance from us, we:mouſt aſſiſt out 
Feeble Eys by the Advantage. of-u 
Glaſs Now Reaſon xs this Glaſs, 
Naturally indeed a very good Proſpe- 
tive, bur which Logic, and eſpect- 
ally Al/cebrs, has 1 ved into « 
Teleſcope, Bur yet Rtill-*ris but an 
Artificial way of fecing,; and all Art 
ſuppoſes and argues'a Detect in Ni- 
ture; And though it be a great. help, 
yet we know *tis no very great Com- 
IS - mendation 
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mendation to a man's eye-ſighe to ſee 


ive kind, and we are fain 
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feel out our way with Wwarinefs ard 
Caution like Men rhet ia the 
Dark, And ſuch indeed 


our 
in this Body and in this World. 'Fis 


now « hind of Ns Ne cite: oi 
havi k 
Leſſor Light, Reaſon; for aur Di- 


reftion. As for the Greater, Junks 
ition, we have little more of - that 
than of the refrated Beatns of the 
Sun a little before its riſing, and after 
irs ſetring, enough ro make a T wi- 
light, > Miinture of Light and Dark- 
neſs, bur ſuch a Mixrure as is very 
unequal , Darkacls. making the. fac 
greater part of the Compoſition, 
And is not this Conſideration ſuff- 
cient (if rhere were nothing elſe) rod 
take down our Pride, and inſpire us 
with 2 S$otiment of the profoundeſt 
Humility and Selt-dejeftion. If nor; 
let us Conſider that even this Leſſer 
Light that is to govern our preſent 
Night and Darkneſs, does ofrens 
times tart us, 2nd (utter an kichple. 
Ler us Conlider that we have a _ 
ker fide yet, and are ſubjett to 
Much lower Diſpenſation. There 
being many things, and thoſe of the 
L 2 higheſt 
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higheſt Nature, and greateſt im 
—_y ex oo 
ly at a lols, and cannot us ont, 
and with. reſpeft to which being de- 
Kitute of Sigh, we muſt be Content 


to walk alr by Faith. Con- 
tk. 4 ing Chap- 
ter, ) 
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CHAP. IL 
of Faith, 


i. TOAith is a Term of great Am» 

biguity as well as Reaſon , 
but not to inſift upon the ſeveral 
Acceptations of it aS$ ut is uſed cither 
in Divine or in Humane Writings, 
I ſhall only define in what fenſc I 
here take it, and then proceed ta ſuch 
Conſiderations upon it as may ſerve 
to lay open its Nature ſo far as is re- 
quiſite to the Preſence Deſign. 

2. I do not take Faith here for 
the Objett of Faith, but for the AQ 
or Habit of Faith, and that not E- 
thically conhder*d, as it denotes the 
Moral Vertues of Veracity, Fidelity, 
Honeſty and the like, but Logically, 
as it ſignifies a cerrain Aﬀent, Judge» 
ment or Per{waſion of the Mind, 
particularly that which is founded 
upon Teſtimony or Authority. So 
that the Generical and Common 
Part of Faith is Aſexr, wherein it 
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agrees with ſome other As of the 
Mind, and the more ſpecial and pe- 
culiar part that limits and Contratts 
the General, and whereby the whole 
is differenc'd 4nd diſtioguuh'd, is the 
Motive and ground ot this Aﬀent. 
'Tis it ſeems an Aﬀent grounded not 
upon the internal Reaton and Evi- 
dence of the thing, bur upon the 
bare Teſtimony and Authority of the 
Speaker. 

3. For I conſider that there are 
two general grounds of Aſent, Res+ 
fon and Amhority, That is, we 
aſſent to a thing either becauſe we 
have ſome Perception or Know 
of it our ſelves, or becauſe its Truth 
is declared to us by another upon 
whole Know and Veracity we 
think we may fately depend. If the 
Reaſon or evidence of the thing be 
mperſct and incomplete, that is, if 
we Agee only in part, then we 
yeild a partial and imperfett Aſlent, 
mix'd with fome Fear or Suſpicion 
of the Contrary, which is what we 
call Opiaron, But if rhe Evidence be 
full and perfett, then we yield a firm 
and moſt »Turcd Aﬀccent, which is 
generally diltinguiſh'd from the = 
tn. [4 
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ther by the Name of Xaowledge, 
which according to the common 
Notion and Detinition of it is an 
Evidem Aſſent. Burt it was ſhewn 
before that Knowledge does not For- 
mally Confit in the Aﬀent, bur in 
the jon which is the Ground 
of the Aﬀent. And indeed how 15 it 
poſſible it ſhould conſiſt in any thing 
elſe ? For (to give yet a further Con» 
firmation to what has been already 
offer*d upon this Occaſion) ler Aﬀent 
be never (o evident, the evidence lics 
in the Perception, not in the Aﬀent, 
which of ir felf is a blind dark A& 
of the Mind, and can be faid no 6+ 
therwiſe to be Evident, than as tis 
an Aﬀent to an Evident thing, thats 
is, to what we perceive. Bur now 
Perception and Afſſent are not only 
two things, but ſuch as belong alſo to 
two different and diftin& Faculties, 
and therefore can never joyn together 
to make up Kyowledge, which isan ARt 
only of one. And indeed to ſpeak the 
truth, Evideas Aſſent (as "tis here 
applied) ſeems ro me a mere jum- 
ble of Words confuſely uniting to- 
gether in one Idea Operations that 
belong to diſtin&t Faculties, one be- 
E 4 logging 
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looging to the Will and the other to 
the Underſtapding. And how the 
reſult of this heterogeneous Compo- 
Gtion Thould be Knowledge, I muſt 
confels to be indeed a Myſtery above 
my Comprehenſion, And belides, 
afecr all, an Evident Aﬀcnt when re- 
folv'd into more words will amount 
to the ſame as an Aﬀent to what we 
know, and would it not be a Nota- 
ble Degnation of Knowledge, to lay, 

that it is an Aſſent to what we know ? 
4+. If then Knowledge be not an 
Evident Aſſent, and indeed as to the 
Formality of it has nothing of Aﬀent 
in it, as conliſting purely and whole- 
ly in Perception, *tis plain that this 
Aſſent to an evident thing ought not 
to be call'd XK xowledge. For 'tis ncceſſa- 
ry that the ſeveral Species of Aﬀent 
ould all have the general Nature of 
Aſent in them, and conſequently this 
being a certain Species of Aſſent muſk 
partake of the nature of Aſent in ge+ 
n:ral,which it cannot do if it be K wow+ 
ledge, tor that were to paſs over into 
another Kind, Knowledge not being 
Alleat, but Perception. *Tis theres 
fore moſt clear and evident that our 
Commog - Syſtemes haye here alſo 
| gone 
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one upon a wrong ground, and that 
Knowledge ” 7 not to be put inga 
the Number the Three Aſents 
(which are uſually reckon'd to be 
Faith, Opinion and Science) (ince the 
Aſſcne whoſe ground is full Evidence, 
and which is the only one that may 
pretend and is commonly preſumed 
to be Knowledge, is moſt apparent] 
not {o, as diftering from it no lf 
than in the whole Kind. 

5, If then it be demanded by what 
Name I would diftinguiſh this Se- 
cond Aﬀent to a thing when the E- 
vidence is full and complete from the 
former wherein the Evidence is fup- 
poſed nor to be fo perfect, I anſwer 
that indeed ( fo letle have theſe 
things been Conlider'd as they ought) 
there 'is no proper Name, that I 
know of, forit., When we aſſent to 
a thing of incomplete Evidence we 
call it Opinion, and when we aflens 
to a thing whoſe” Evidence is com- 
plete this has been uſually cald 
Knowledge, but certainly with the 
uemolſt iumpropriety, knowledge, as 
appears, being quite another thing. 
Burt by what name to call it, or how 
to diſtinguiſh it, I protels I know 
not 
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not, Not for want of real difference 
and diſtinQtion wp + 
Thoughe of it is very diftinQ) bur 
merely becauſe we want a word for 
”_ As we oo like —_ = 
Aſlcot upon Reaſon in general to di- 
ſtinguiſh ic from Aſent Autho- 
rity in general, For as Aﬀent upon 


Authority in general — 
from Humane or Divine is cal 
Faith, fo alſo Aﬀent upon Reaſon in 


general abſtratting from complete or 
incomplere ſhould be calPd fome- 
what, it one could tell what, as eve- 
ry generical Idea ought to be diſtin- 
gui 'd by a generical Name. But 
lince our Language affords not any 
one word that will ſerve to either of 
theſe ſes we muſt be content 
with the Defnitio inſtead of the De- 
fSnitem, and exprel; the things at 
large, by ſaying Afent upon Reaſon 
or Evidence, and Aſcent upon ſuch 
Evidence as is full and complete , 
which is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh ir 
from Aſent upon evidence incom- 
plete, m_ we have no one proper 
word for this as we have for the 0- 
ther, which is fitly call'd Opinion, 
whercby we denate the imperfettion 

both 


Beaſon and Faith, 
both of the Evidence and of the Af- 
fenr. 
6. But now if the a_ be = 
rounded internal Reaſon 
4 Reidence of the ching at all, but 
only upon Teſtimony or Authority, 
then we call it Fairh. mute 
pears to be an Aſlene of a*quite di 
rent Nature from the other rwo. 
For they both agree in the general 
Nature of Aſent upon Evidence 
and differ only as the Evidence dif- 
fers, and that is gradually, as com- 
differs from incomplete. But 
aith differs from them both in the 
whole Kind, as having no Evidence 
at all, bur only Authority for its 
Ground. And thus we have here a 
Threefold Aﬀenr, (t h not fuch 
as is taught us in the Schools) the 
Account of which in ſhort 
thus. All Aﬀent in general is cither 
upon Reaſon or Authority. It the 
Reaſon be incomplete then tis Opi- 
prom, If complete, then ris anot 
kind of Aſſent for which as yer there 
wants a Name, as alſo there does 
for Aſent upon Reaſon in General. 
Bur it the Aſſent be upon Authority 
galy, then *ris Faich, 
| 7. Now 
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7. Now. this Authority = be 
either of God or of Man. It the 
Authority whereupon our Aﬀent is 
grou be of Man, then the Af- 
ſent that is-ſo grounded is Heman 
Faith. It of God, then ris Drvine 
Faith. Between which rwo there 
is this in Common, that they both 
proceed not upon the internal Light 
and Evidence of the thing but upon 
Authority, and {© -zree in the gene» 
ral Nature of Far':, only as the Au- 
thority differs (> « Faith alſo vas 
ries, and Human Anrhoriry differin 
from Divine 1ſt as much as Fallible 
difters from Infallibl'e, the fame in 

roportion will allo be the | "ce 

twecn Human and Divinc Faith, 
That is, the former will always be a 
Fallible, and the latter an Infallible 
Allcat. 

8. Haman Faith (though ſome- 
times as actually undeceiv'd as Di- 
vine) is yet always liable to Error 
and Deception, and ſo doubtful, ha- 
zardous and uncertain even when 
actually true, like a Concluſion drawn 
from uncertain Premiſſes; in which 
relpect it reſembles Oprxi0n, and that 
lo mych that ſome have confounded 

ne 
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it with it,; though I think illogically 
enough, finge though there be a like 
uncertainty in bath Agents; yet they 
differ extremely. in their- Formal 
Mortives, one being grounded upon 
Reaſon, and the other upon; Autho- 
rity. And the Diſtinftion of theſe 
Aiſents is not taken from the degree 
of Certaigty wherein 'they agree, 
but from the Quality of the Motive 
wherein they ditter. However tho? 
this makes a great difference-in No- 
tion, it makes None in the Afﬀairs 
of Civil Life,. and. the Faith- of him 
that belicyes ; the Teſtimony of a 
Man wil yd all real nn *xx74 
no more than - 
hn, And ; that becauſe 
different Afents.4s to the Formal! 
of their Motives, they are'yer Muc 
ar. one rate. tow Certaunty, being both 
Fallible ' in their. Grounds, and ſo 
lubje& to Error and Deception. 

9. But the' Cale is quite - other- 
Wile as to Divine Faith whoſe Foun- 
dation ſtands yoo ſure not- oaly to 
be overturn'd,: but even ſo much as 
ſhaken. This Faith is ftriftly and 
Abſolutely infallible, not fubzect to 
the leaſt , or Poſſibility of Er- 
ring 
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ing, 4 having the very Groand and 
Pills of Track i ſelf, the Omnilci- 
ence and Veracity of God for its Se- 
_ than which there neither 
Needs, hor Can be Greater. *Tis 
Moſt Certaia that God is hoth 
his Omniſcience will not ſuffer him 
to be deceiv'd himſelf, and his inft- 
nite Veracity and Truth | 
ſuffer him to deceive us. 


undoubtedly true in it ſelf, and he 
that afſents to it may be moſt firm! 


Reaſon and Faith, 
truſt may with great Triumph and 
Confidence fay with the Apoſtle, I 
know whons I have believd. 


of Humane Faith that it reſembles 
Opinion, 1N as much as they are both 
dubious and qpa—— 9p as 
proceeding upon s of like un- 
certainty, nah rberwif of diffe- 
rent Natures. Now as this Faith 
reſembles Opinion, foin like manner 
it may be oblery'd of Divine Faith 
that it reſembles Science, or rather 
that Second Aſent ( for o I am 
forc'd to call it for want of a better 
Name) which we lately diſcours'd 
of, and plac'd berween Opinion and 
Faith.. The Compariſon here bears 
the ſame proportion as to Certaiaty, 
as it did 4 the other Caſe as to - 
certainty. Divine Faich has all the 
Certainty that is poſſible, and there- 
fore to be {ure as much as Science or 
that Second Aﬀlent can have. There 
is as much Certainty in the thing af- 
ſented to, and there may be as much 
Aſſurance and firmaels of Perſwaſion 
in the Aſlent it {elt, or in other words 
what a man believes upon the Au- 
thority of God is in it felt as cerrain bon 
wiac 
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what he knows, and he may alſo be as 
Certain of it. For he that afſentsto a 
thing upon full cvidence can buraſſent 
fully and perfetly without ſuſpenſe 
or heſitation, and fo alſo can he that 
aſſents to a thing upon Divine Au- 
thority only. His Ground is every 
whit as Firm and Sure as rhe others; 
and why then ſhould the Meafure 
of his Aſſurance be leſs? Ir cannot 
poſſibly be it he Knows and Conſfi- 
ders upon what Ground he ſtands. 
So that thus far, both in regard of 
the Certainty of the Objeft, 'and the 
Firmneſs of the — Divine 
Faith may be ju U a 
level ond che Moſt | wry Aent 
whatever, | 

11. Nor I ſuppoſe will this be 
thought an undue Elevation of Di- 
vine Faith. On the Contrary I ex- 
pet to be Complair'd of for ſerri 
the Dignity of it at too low a Pirc 
by thoſe who ſay that Divine Faith 


is Firmer than Science. But *ris for 
want of the Latter that theſe Men 
ſo exceſhvely extol the Former. 1 
call it exceſſively, becauſe *ris whet 
ſtrictly and exattly ſpeaking cannot 
be. For what I Perecive or Know 

is 
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is even by that very ſuppoſition un+ 
queſtionably true, (or elſe I cannot 
ve faid tro Know it) and what I be- 
eve upon the higheſt Authority can 
de no more. To fay therefore that 
aith is Firmer than Science, is like 
ying that one ſtreight Line 1s 
reighter than another. But per- 
- their Meaning only 1s, that ris 
afer 


relying upon the —_— ot 


od than upon our own Rational 
Wacultics, which indeed is right , 
gnd I heartily wiſh all Men were 
onvinc'd of it. For though what I 
> actually and really Know be to 
ie full as true and certain as what 
Believe, and I can no more be out 

one than in the other, yet if is 
ore Certain in the general that 
od cannot deceive me, than that 
y Reaſon cannot be decerv'd. Not 
hat what I aſſent to by Divine Faith 
an have a greater Objective Cer- 
ainty than what I clearly and dt- 
indly Perceive or Know, but only 


hat there is a Poſſibility, not to ſay 
Danger, of my taking that for a 
lear and diſtiact Perception which 
deed is Not fo, and fo though I 


F cannot 
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cannot be deceiv*d in what I do tru- 
ly know, yet | may be deceiv'd in 
Sinking that I know when I do 
not. So that Divine Faith though 
not more Certain than Knowledge 
it ſelf, is yet of ter Certainty 
than our X rowing Faculties, and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking the Believer goes 
upon furer nds than the Man of 
Reaſon agd Demonſtration. Becauſe 
his Reaton may poſſibly lead him 
into Error, whereas the Other's Au- 
thority cannot, And when they 
are both in the right, yet ſtill there 
will be this difference between them, 
that his Reaſon is only nor Decert'd, 
whereas the Other's Faith is Infal- 
lible. 

12. And thus far we have taken 

a view of the more bright and per- 
fet ſide of Divine Faith, I mean 
that of its Firmnefi and Certainty, 
in reſpet&t of which it ſtands upon a 
juſt level with Science. But it has 
allo a more dark fide, in which re- 
ſpe&t it comes ſhort of it, and muſt 
give it the Precedency. And I think 
it =s very properly calld a 
Dark (ide, becauſe it conſiſts in _— 
neſs 


Reaſon and Faith. | 
neſs and Obſcurity, and which 1s ſtill 
{o much the darker, becauſe *tis ſo pe- 
culiar to Faith, and makes ſo great 
a part of its Charafter, being the 
Main Difference that diſtinguiſhes ir 
from Science, or that Second Afﬀent 
before ſpoken of, For as to Firm- 
neſs and Certainty, therein they as 
gree. For Faith may be Firm, be- 
cauſe he that believes in God may be 
ſuppoſed not in the leaſt to heſitate 
or doubt of the truth of what he 
reveals. And *tis allo certain, bes 
cauſe it relies upon the moſt certaia 
Foundation, the Teſtimony of God, 
who is Infallible himſelf, and can- 
not deceive. And hitherto they 
run parallel one to the other. But 
here begins both the difference 
and the diſproportion, that there is 
Clearneſs and Evidence on the fide 
of Science, and that Second Aﬀent; 
whereas there is none cn the (ide of 
Faich, which walks indeed upon 
firm Ground, but alrogerher in the 
dark. For he that Believes does not 
give his Aﬀent becauſe either by 

nſe or Reaſon he perceives the 
Object of his Faith ro be thus or 
thus, but merely becauſe he has the 
F 2 Word 
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Word and Authority of God for it; 
Which though it be ſufficient to 
found a Firm and Certain, is yet 
however not enough to beget a Clear 
and Evident Aſſent. So that the 
great and diſtinguiſhing CharaQer 
of Science and the Second Aſent; 
is Lizht and Evidence, and that of 
Faith inevidence and Obſcurity , 
which accordingly is commonly frid 
to be an inevident Aſſent. But how 
and in what ſenſe it is ſo ſeems not 
commonly to be ſo well underftood, 
and for the Conſequence of what 
depends upon the right ſtating of it, 
deſerves to be explain'd with all poſ- 
ſible exattneſs. 


13. In order to which we are 
caretully ro diſtinguuth between the 
thing believ*d, and the Reaſon or 
Motive that induces us, to believe 
it ; even as in Knowledge we diftin- 


guiſh berween the _ Known, 


and the Argument or Medium by 
which it 5 Known, the Scitam and 
the Formalis vatio Sciendi, The 
thing Belicv*d I would call the Mat- 
ter or the Object of Faith, and the 
Motive that induces me to believe 
it I would call the Formal Reaſon 


of 
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them both Objects, and then after 
diſtinguiſhes them by calling the 
Former the Material Object, and 
the latter the Formal Objett of Faich. 
Accordingly he ſays that the For- 
mal Objeit of Faith is the Firſt Trath, 
meaning ( as he afterward explains 
himſelt ) that Faith relies upon the 
Truth ot God as its Medium, or 
Argument. Which Medium 1 chuſe 
rather to call ſand I think more in- 
telligibly) the formal Reaſon, than 
the tormal Objeftt ot Faith. Since rhe 
Term , Object) ſeems more properly 
to deſign the Matter of Faith, or 
the thing Believ'd, and is hardly 
applicable to the Motive or Reaſon 
of Believing, However ſince we 
both mean one and the ſame thing, 
there need be no debate upon the 
different manner of expreſſing it, 
eſpecially fince if any one think his 
Term more intelligible and expreſ- 
five of the Notion intended by it, 
or has any reverence for it upon any 
other Coalideration, he is at liberty 
to ſubſtiruce it in the room of the 
other, 
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14. This neceſſary DiſtinQtion be- 
ing premiſed, *ris in the firſt place 
to be well heeded that when Faith 
is ſaid ro be an obſcure and inevi- 
dent Aſent, this Obſcurity or me> 
vidence is not to be applied to the 
formal Reaſon or Motive of Faith, 
but only to the Matrer or Object of 
= 1 ny not to the formal Reaſon 
of it, For as there may be in gene- 
ral a clear Reaſon why a Man thould 
believe an Obſcure thing, ſo *tis moſt 
Certain that the formal Rcaſon for 
which we aſlent to the things of 
Faith 1s very clear. For this for- 
mal Reaſon is no other than the 
Authority of God, Or rather, ſince 
this includes the Truth of the Re- 
vealer as well as the Revelation it 
ſclt (for otherwiſe of what Autho- 
rity would be the Revelation :) I 
would chuſe to fay that the Truth 
and Revelation of God do joint! 
make up the formal Reaſon of Dt- 
vine Faith, which accordingly pro- 
ceeds upon this double Principle, 
1. That whatever God reveals is 
true, 2. That rhis or that thing in 

articular is reveal'd by God. For 
Faich has its Rcalons as well as 
| SCIENCE 


Reaſon and Faith. 
Science (though of another Nature) 
and its Reaſons are theſe two, as 
will more diſtintly, appear by dif- 
poling the Proceſs of Paith into a 
- Form, which will be 
this. 


Whatever is revea[d by God is true, 
This is ReveaPd by God, 
Therefore this is true, 


The Concluſion of this Syllogiſm 
contains both the Matter and the A& 
of Faith, as it is an Aﬀent to ſuch a 
thing upon ſuch a ground, which is 
implied by the Iative Particle, 
Therefore, The two other Propofi- 
tions contain the Ground it felt or 
the formal Reaſon of Faith, which 
you ſee conſiſts of the double Prin- 
ciple before-mention'd. Now *tts 
moſt apparent that theſe rwo Princi- 
ples are both of them ſufficiently 
clear, or at leaſt may be ſo. *Tis 
clear in the firſt place that whatever 
is reveaPd by God is true. This is 
either felt-evident, or may be proved 
from the Idea of God, and ſo has 
either the Light of a Principle, or 
of a Concluſion, cither an umme- 
F 4 diate 
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diate or a Mediate Evidence. And 
it may be alſo clear (and to be fure 
1s ſo whenever our Faith 1s well- 
grounded) that ſuch a thing 1n Par» 
ticular is reveaPd þy God. And in 
both theſe reſpets it is true (what 
is commonly ſaid) that Faith & the 
H.gheſt Reaſon. For you fee it 15 
perieetly reaſonable in its Fund and 
Principle, and - does at laſt refolve, 
as much as any Mathematical Con-' 
cluſion, into a rational ground of un- 
quelitionabls Light and Evidence. 
With this only difference that a Con» 
cluſion in Geometry is founded upon 
a Ground taken from within, trom 
the intriaſic Nature of the thing; 
whereas our Concluſion of Fair 
proceeds upon a ground taken from 
without, viz. from the -Authority 
of God, but ſuch as however in Light 
and Evidence is no way interiour to 
the other, 

15. This by the way may ſerve 
to ſhew the vauity and impertinence 
of thoſe who when they are to prove 
that there is nctzing in Chriſtianity 
above Realon, run out into a Popu» 
jar Vein oi Harangue about the Rea» 
lonables of the Chriſtian Relj- 


gion 
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gion and its great Atcommodation 
to Human Nature, crying out with 
repeated importunity that Man is a 
Reaſonable Creature, Chriſtianity a 
reaſonable Service, and Faith a Ra- 
tional Aa, nay even the Higheſ# 
Reaſon, and the like. As if we were 
for a Blind and unaccountable Faith, 
and denied the uſe of Reaſon in Re- 
ligion, or that Faith was founded 
upon Reaſon. Or as if becauſe there 
is a Reaſon from without for Believ- 
ing , therefore the thing Believ*d 
might not trom within, and as to the 
iaward Matter of it be above Rea- 
ſon, ſo as not to be comprehended 
or accounted for by it. But this will 


croſs my way again 1n another place, Chap.7. 
and therefore I ſhall not anticipate A**<-9- 


here what turther Conſiderations I 
may have qccaſion to beſtow upon it. 
there, 

16, To return therefore, I fay 
that this Obſcurity and inevidence 
that is in Faith, and upon whoſe 
account it is commonly faid to be 
an inevident Afﬀent, does not belong 
to its formal Reaſon (which you ſee 
may be clear enough, as clear as any 
Principle of Natural Science ) but 

| only 
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only to the Matter or Obje& of it. 
That is, in other words the inevi- 
dence does not lic in the Reaſon of 
Believing, but in the Nature of the 
thing Believ'd. Not that the mat- 
ter of Faith again is wholy and all 
over without Evidence ( for then 
there would be no reafon to believe 
it) but only that it has no evidence 
from within, and from the Nature 
of the thing it ſelf, as was remarqu'd 
before, Not that this again is ſo to 
be underſtood neither as if the ro» 
poſition ro be believ'd were not fa 
much as {imply intelligible as ro the 
very litteral ſenſe and dire ſignifi 
cation of its Terms. No, we are 
no more to believe we Know not 
what, than to beheve we Know not 
why, and whatever Darkneſs there 
may be in Faith, it is (till ſo much a 
Luminous Aﬀent, and an A& of 
Reaſon, as to require that we un- 
derſtand the ſimple Meaning of the 
Propoſition we are to believe, as well 
as the Grounds of Credibility upon 
which it Challenges our Aſent. For 
the general Object of Faith is Truth, 
and Truth is the relation of Con- 
nexion between Ideas, I ſay Ideas, 

for 
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for Truth does not lie an Sounds or 
Words but in Things. Therefore 
to believe ſuch a Thing to be True 
is the ſame as to believe that there is 
a Connexion between fuch Ideas. 
But then a Man muſt know what 
thoſe Ideas are, or clſc how can he 
believe they are connetted. There- 
fore he muſt underſtand ſomething 
more than the Terms themſelves, he 
mult allo have the Ideas of thoſe 
Terms, which is the ſame as to under 
ſtand the Meaning and Signification 
of them. And indeed he that has 
no Idea or Conception of what he 
believes, believes he knows not what, 
and he that believes he knows nor 
what cannot be properly faid ro be» 
lieve any thing. In all Faith there. 
tore the Propofition Muſt be ſimply 
intelligible, and though the Track, of 
it be to be Believ'd, yet the Meaning 
of it mult be #xderſtood. 

17. For we are again Carefully 
to diſtinguiſh berwecn the Meaning 
of a Propoſition, and the Truth of a 
Propolition. | The meaning of a 
Propoſition 15 only the Derermina- 
tion of the Ideas that are ſignified by 
fuch Terms; che Truth of it is the 

| Union 
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Union or Connexion that is between 
thoſe Ideas. Now though a Man 
does nur ſee the Connexion that is 
berween the Ideas of that Propoſt- 
tion he is {aid ro Believe, yet he muſt 
in ſome meaſure perceive the Ideas 
themſclves, becauſe in believing the 
Propoſition he is ſuppoſed ro beheve 
that ſuch Ideas are fo related and 
Connetted rogether. When there- 
fore *cis ſaid that che Matter of Faith 
15 incvident as to the intrinſic Na- 
ture of the thing , the inevidence 
muſt not be thought to lie in the 
Ideas whereot the Propoſition to be 
Believ*d Confiſts, but in the Con- 
nexion of thoſe Ideas, that is, not 
in the Meaning of the Propoſition, 
but in the Truth of it, which is pro» 
perly the Object of Faith, as the I- 
deas themſelves are of Perception. 
W hich again by the way may ſerve 
to diſcover another Inſtance of Im- 
pertinency in the Reaſoning of thoſe, 
who when they are Maintaining 
that there can be no Article of 
Faith above Reaſon, divert into 
pompous Flouriſhes and Declamati- 
ons about the Intelligibility of the 
Objects of Faith, and the utter im- 
pollibility 
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poſſibility of Believing what is nct 
iatellig} 4s if = —_—_ the 
ſimple intelligibiliry of the PFropot:- 
_—_— wo have Men e 
they know not what ( which cer- 
tainly would be a ſtrange ce 
of Implicit Faith, and more Non- 
ſenſical than that of the Colter) or, 
as if that Propoſition which is clear 
enough as to its fimple Meaning 
might not be inevident, and fo a- 
bove Reaſon, as to its Truth, or in 
other words, as if Clearncſs of Ideas 
might not conſiſt with Obſcurity of 
their Connexion. 

18, Bur then it muſt be obſeryd 
again that when we ſay that the In- 
evidence that is in the Matter of 
Faith reſpets the Trarh of the Pro- 

firion not the Meaning of it, or the 

onnexion of the Ideas, and not the 
very Ideas themſelves, this is not fo 
to be underſtood neither as if the 
Matter of Faith even thus conſfider*d, 
were Abſolutely, and 1n its felt ne- 
ceſſarily incvident, and ſuch as could 
not rolfibly be known without alrer- 
ing its Nature, and cealing to be 
any longer the Object of Faith. I 
know the contrary Suppoſition has 
pre» 
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prevail'd in ſome Schools, where it 
paſſes almoſt for Principle and Maxim 
that Knowledge and Faith are mu- 
tually Excluſive of each other, that 
the ſame thing cannot be at once the 
Obje&t of both, and that therefore it 
2a thing be believ'd it cannot be 
known, and if known that it cannot 
be believ'd. St. Azftin was of this 
Opinion, and has in many places de- 
clared his mind to this purpoſe, par- 
ticularly in his XL Treatiſe of his 


75. Expolition upon St. Jobs's Goſpel. 


And his Authority has recommend- 
ed it (3s it did moſt other things) to 
ſeveral of the Schoolmen, particu- 
larly Aquinas, whence it has been 
tranſmitted down among many Mo- 
dern Writers of the Syſtematical 
way, both Philoſophers and Divines. 
Bur we muſt follow Reaſon before 
Authority, and whoever can be pre- 
vaiPd with to lay the latrer quite a- 
fide, and ro uſe the other as he ought, 
will I believe clearly perceive that 
nothing hinders but, that the ſame 
Propolition may be th once the Ob- 
jett of both Faith and Science, or 
that the Same thing may be at the 
lame time both Knorr and Believ'd, 

pro- 
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provided it be by different Mediums, 
according to the diverſity of the re- 
ſpective Atts. | 7 

19. For, not to enter into the 
wrangle and Duſt of the Schools up- 
on this Occaſion, it may be ſufficient 
to conſider that there 1s no manner 
of Oppoſition berween Faith and 
Knowledge, or the Moſt evident 
Aﬀent as to the Efſence of the Pro» 
p_ (that being not ſuppoſed to 

denied in the one which is Aft- 
firm'd in the other, or the contrary) 
but only as to the Medium of the 
AQ. And that "ris not the Abſolute 
Nature of the thing Believ*d, but 
the ( uality of the Motive that {pe« 
cifics Faith, and diſtinguithes it from 
other Aﬀſents, So that *tis no matter 
what the Abſolure Nature of the 
thing be in it ſelf, whether it be evi- 
dent or not evident, Knowable or 
not Knowable, provided it be aſſent- 
ed to upon the proper Medium and 
Morve of Faith, that is upon Au- 
thority , without any reſpect had 
to the Natural evidence of the thing; 
though otherwiſe never ſo evident 
in its own Abſolute Nature, fo as to 
be the Object of Science ( though 


upon 
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upon a different Medium ) at the 
ſame time. For as I ſaid before, ris 
not the Nature of the thing, bur the 
Quality of the Medium that fpeci- 
fes Faith, and tho' the ſame thing 
cannot have two Natures, or be in 
it ſelf at once evident and not evi- 
dent, yet why may it not ſuſtain 
two diftcrent Relations, or be conſli- 
der'd in two different Mediums, fo 
as to be faid to be known when per- 
ceived by its Evidence, and ro be 
believ'd when affented to upon Au- 
thority ? Which certainly mdy be 
done as fully, and with as little re- 
gard to its evidence, as if there were 


no evidence in the thing at all, So 
that the Evidence of the thing does 
u 


not hinder the Belief of it, ſuppo- 


ſing the Belief nor to proceed u 
that Evidence, but upon its own —_ 
per Medium, Authority. 

20, But to uſe a way of Arguin 
leſs Abſtraft, rhough it may be wit 
ſome more preſſing and convincing, 
Suppoſe God ſhould reveal to me a 
Geometrical Truth, as that two Tri- 
angles having the ſame Baſe, and 
being within the ſame Parallels, are 
equal, and I who at firſt rocciv'd 

ny 
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it upon his bare Authority ſhould 
come afterwards to be able to de- 
monltrate it my felf upon the know 
Principles of Art, who that well 
conſiders the Natures of theſe things 
would ſay that my Science evacua» 
red my Faith, and that I ceag'd to 
be a Believer aſſoon as I becartic 4 
Mathematician ! For thougly I am 
now ſuppolkcd ro Know what before 
I only Belter”d, yet why ſhould this 
Knowledge deſtroy my Fairh, ſince 
I may ſtill have as much regard fot 
the Auchority of God, and as litrle 
to the Evidence- of the thing as I 
had before the Detnonſtration, and 
would ftill be ready to aflent to it 
though there were no evidence to 
be produced for it, only upon the 
Ground of Divine Authofity. And, 
to uſe another Senſible rhough not 
ſo Artificial way of arguing, I would 
fain know whether any one of thoſe 
who are of the Contrary Sentiment 
would refuſe a Demonſtrative Ac- 
count of a Reveal'd Truth, fuppoſe 
the Creation of the World, mere! 
for fear of injuring or deſtroying his 
Faith, which yet he were bound in 

Conſcience to do, it Knowledge and 
| G Faith 
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Faith were fo excluſive of cach o- 
ther, and inevidence and -Obſcurity 
were {© abſolutely of the Efcnce of 
Faith as ſome pretend. For then it 
would not be lawtul co acquire the 


Natural Knowledge of any reveaPd 
Truth, becauſe *tis unlawtul to de- 
ſtroy one's Faith, and every Belie- 
ver wayld have juſt reaſon to fear 
all further Light and Information 
about what he believes, which yet 
I think would be acknowledg'd by 
all an extravagant Scruple, ſuch as 
can hardly emer, much leſs ſtay long 
in any Conbbdeting head ; And is 
withal Contrary to a plain Exhorta- 
tion of the Apoſtle, who bids us add 
to our Faith Knowledge. 

21. When therefore the Matter 
of Faith, as it is taken for the Truth 
of the Propolition Believ'd, is char- 
geo with Obſcurity, and Faith it 
elt upon that account is faid ( as 
*t commonly 1s) to be of incevident 
things, the Meaning ought not to 
be of an Abſolwre, but of a Relative 
mevidence. Not that what is Be- 
licv*d is fo all over dark and obſcure 
that it cannot (while Believ'd) ab 
folurcly be known, but only that it 

cannot 
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cannot under that Formality, and 
ſo far as it is Believ'd, being necef- 
farily in that reſpet incvident, how 
bright or clear hivver ie may be 
other reſpetts. That is in other 
words, though the thing Belicv'd 
abſolutely confider'd may be Evi- 
dent, yet it is not fo as Beltev'd, or 
in relation to Faith, becauſe That has 
no rezard to the Evidence how bright 
ſoever it tnay ſhine, bur proceeds 
wholy upon another Argument; be- 
tween which and the Evidence ol 
the thing there is not the leaſt Af 
finity or' Communication.” © The 
ſhort is, tlie Obje&t of Faith ſimply 
and abſolutely ſpeaking may admit 
of Evidence, but then rhough it be 
never {o evident and demonſtrable 
in it (elf, yer as Behiev'd it is always 
Obſcure, Faith having no regard to 
the proper light and Evidence of the 
thing, but only to the Teſtimony of 
the Revealer, whoſe bare Autho- 
rity is the only Motive that derer- 
mines her Aﬀent, and the only 
Ground upon which ſhe lays the 
whole weight of it, though the 
Truth of rhe thing in it ſclt abfo- 
lutcly Confider'd, may alſo ſtand 
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upon other Foundations, be ratio- 
nally accounted for by Arguments 
from withis, and fo be feen by its 
own Light. Burt let the Light ſhine 
never {o bright upon the Objett from 
C2 Sos Bae which 
an to that whic 
finds : Sh, but connives at it, and 
walks (as I may ay) with her eycs 
ſhur, conteating ſelf with the 
certainty of Revelation, and leavin 
to Science (if there be any) the 
vidence of the thi So that the 
ObjeRt is always dark to her, how 
clear and bright ſoever it may be in 
it ſelf, or appear, when abſolutely 
conſiderd, to a Philoſophic Eye. 
In which reſpe&t it falls very ſhore 
of the Perfection of Science, though 
in reſpe&t of Firmnels and Certain- 
it be equal to it, as was faid be- 
ore, All which is briefly couch'd 
in that excellent Account of Faith 
by the Author to the Hebrews, 
when he fays, that it is the S»bſtance 
of things hoped for, and the Argument 
of things not ſeen, Where by Sab- 
ance and Argament he equals it with 
Science in regard of the Firmneſs 
and Certainty of the Aſſcat, but by 
laying 
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faying that tis of rhings not ſeen he 
makes it vail and ſtoop to it in point 
of Evidence, in which reſpect indeed 
Faith, as Firm and as Certain as it 1, 
is as much inferiour to Science, as 
Darknefs is to Light. 

22. To gather up then what has 
been here diſcoury'd at large cons 
cerning the inevidence of Faith into 
one view, When we ſay that Faith 
is an inevident Aſcent we are not to 
underſtand this inevidence of the 
formal Reaſon of Faith, but of the 
Matter of it. And when we ſay that 
the Matter of it is inevident, we 
ſhould not intend by it that it is 
wholy and all over without Evi- 
dence, but only that it has none 
from within or from the intriafic 
Nature of the thing. And when 
we ay that the Matrer of Faith is 
inevident from within, this again is 
not to be intended of the ſimple 
Meaning of the Propoſition, but of 
the Truth of it. And when we ſay 
that the Truth of it is inevident, this 
again laſtly is not to be underſtood, 
as if it were always and neceflarily 
ſo in its own Abſolute Nature, but 
oaly io tar forth as it is Behev*d, or 
G 3 is 
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2s "tis conſider'd under the forma- 
lity of an Obiett of Faich. Or m 
- a. words, the incvidence of the 
Matter of Faith in re{pett of the 
Truth of the Article is not an A+ 
folate but a Relative incvidence. Not 
that the Matrer of Faith is Never 
Abſolutely and in the Nature of the 
thing inevident ( for it may be 1o 
ro0 as will be fecn afterwards) but 
only that it is not weceſſarily fo, there 
being no reaſon from the Nature of 
Faith that requires it ſhould, which 
may conſiſt with Evidence, though 
it proceeds not upon it, and has no 
regard to it as a Motive. So then 
the formal Reaſon of Faith is always 
Clcar, the Mattcr of it Abſolutely 
conlider*d may be clear or not clear, 
as it happens, according as the Na+ 
ture of the thing 1s, bur as Belrer'd, 
or as Conſiger'd under the formality 
ot being the Object of Faith ſo it is 
aiways inevident and Obſcure, as 
being not fuppoled to be aflented to 
for the fake of its Evidence ( even 
when it has any) but wholy upon 
another Account, already ſufficiently 
reprelentcd. 


23. And 
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27. And thas having ſtruck ſome 
Light into the Darkneſs of Faith, by 
ſtating and explaining with what 
exaCtneſs I conld in what Senſe it is 
an incident Aſſent, I cannot forbear 
Obſerving by the way ( though a 
little of the fooneſt ) of what Ser- 
vice this Account may be towards 
the grand — of Believin 
things above Reaſon. For if Fair 
be an incvident Aﬀent ſo far at leaſt 
as not to reſpect the Evidence of its 
Objett, why may not a thing be 
believ'd though it be above Reaſon ? 
For what though it be above Rea- 
ſon, 1s it therefore above Faich? Has 
Faith any regard to Evidence? Or 
is it determin'd by any Rational Mo- 
tive, I mean that is taken from rhe 
Nature of the Objett 5 Even when 
a thing is evident, Faith is not ſup» 
_ to aflent to it becauſe of its 
vidence, and why then may not a 
thing be believ'd though it be not 
evident ? Some Contend that Faith 
and Evidence cannot poſhbly con» 
fiſt rogether, and according to them 
Not only what is inevident may be 
bceliev'd, but whatever is believ'd 
mult be inevident. But this I look 
G 4 upon, 
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upon, and haye already ' ſhewn ta 
be a Miſtake. And *tis a Miſtake 
in the Extremity too. For I take 
wt to be every whi as much an Ex- 
treme to ſay that the Object of Faith 
is always inevident, as to lay that 
it is always evident. However, it 
js always incvident /o far &s Belted, 
which is the Middle Point berween 
the two extremes. The Nature of 
Faith requires at leaſt this Relative 
inevidence of the Objeft, whatever 
it be in its own Nature, and we 
need no More. For if the Object of 
Faith be alwayes inevident fo far as 
Believ'd, then will it not follow that 
it May be believ'd though inevi- 
dent? For my part I fee nothing 
that ſhould hinder this Conſequence, 
if the Principle it proceeds upon be 
right. The Principle is (and a very 
moderate one ſure, the generality of 
Writers ſtraining the Matter a great 
deal higher) thay the ObjeRt of Faith 
5 incvident as far as Bcliev'd. The 
Conſequence is, that therefore a thing 
may be believ'd, though inevident. 
'T'is true indeed one of theſe is an 
Abſolute, and the other only a Re- 
latiyc inevidence, But this ſigoikes 
Nothing 
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Nothing to the Argument. For 
why may not a thing really and in 
in (elf inevident be behev*d, when 
even that which is Evident is Conlt- 
der'd by Faith as inevident * Why, 
then tis all one (as to Faith) as if it 
were ſo indeed; For what does the 
Evidence ſignify, or what real alte» 
ration does it make, it Faith has no 
regard to it, ncr Conlideration of 
it ? And what ſhould hinder. then 
but that a thing really inevident may 
be believ*d, cfpecially it reveal'd by 
God Inmlelt, and concerning him- 
ſelf. The ſhort is, Faith as Faith 
has no regard to Evidence (I mean 
that of the thing) and Faith as D#- 
vine has no need of it, and therefore 
why an imevident thing may not 
be believ'd is what I do not under- 
ſtand, and would be glad ro Learn. 
24. But to return (for I look upon 
this as too much a digrefſhon from the 
preſent,and roo much a Frevention of 
what is to follow to be further pur- 
lucd) after having thus diſcours'd of 
the Nature of Faith in General, and 
the double Diſtribution of it into 
Humane and Divine, with proper 
Conſideratians upon cach of them, 
it 
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it remains that it be now further 
conſider*'d that cach of theſe may be 
either Explicit or Implicit. Then 
we are ſaid to believe Explicitly, 
when we believe determinately ſuch 
or ſuch a thing in particular , di- 
ſtinttly knowing what that Parti- 
cular thing is. And then Implicitly, 
when we believe indeterminately 
and at large whatever is propoſed to 
us by ſuch an Authority, not know- 
ing what in particular is propoſed, 
or what it is we Believe. Which 
though it ſeems to carry the A 
rance of an Aſlent roo blind and 
-winkt to be the att of a Rea- 
ſonable Creature, may yet in its pro- 
per place become him as much as 
the other, and indeed is every whit 
as rational an Aſﬀent in its Ground 
and Principle, For all Explicit Faith 
is founded upon Implicit , and has 
Implicit Faith in it. 

25. To underſtand both this and 
the Nature of Implicit Faith the 
berter we are to Conſider (what has 
been already intimated) that Faith 
proceeds upon Premiſes, as well as 
Science, and 1s the Concluſion of a 
Syllogiſim. And I further Note 
(what 


(what perhaps may not be unwor- 
thy the Obſervation of the Curious) 
that the Major Propoſition in Faith 
Explicit is the Concluſion in Faith 
Implicit, as may be ſeen in the Sy 
logiſm before ſer down. 


Whatever is revea'"d by God is tra, 
This is ReveaPd by God, 


Therefore this i true. 


The Major Propoſition here ( what+ 
ever 15 revead by God is true) is 
che Concluſion of Implicit Faith , 
whole att is as, much to believe to 
be true whatever God reveals, as 
the act of Explicit Faith 1s to believe 
that this or that in particular is ſo. 
So that Explicit Faith proceeds upog 
Implicit, borrows from it its Con- 
clution for its Principle, and begins 
where the other leaves oft. [uſt as 
in the Sabalrernation of Sciences, that 
which is a Concluſion in one is 4 
Principle in the other, ſo 'tis here in 
the Subalrernation of theſe rwo 
Faiths, whereof that which is Expli- 
cit may be faid to be Subalternated 
to that which is Implicit. Let nut 
any theretore vility or diſparage Im- 
plicit 
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plicit Faith as a blind and irrational 
Aſent, fince it lays a ground for 
Explicit, which ſerves it ſelf of it, 
uſing its Concluſion as a Princi 
even as what is a Concluſion in Geo- 
metry is a Principle in Perſpettive. 
And as Geometry 15 therefore ac» 
counted the Superiour Science, fo 
ought implicit Faith to be reckon'd 
as the Superiour Faith, upon whoſe 
Concluiion the other proceeds, and 
which jt ſelf proceeds thus, 


Whatever «© reveal"'d by bim that is 
Infallible i trae, 

God 1s Infallible, 

Therefore whatever is reveaPd by 
God it ira. 


Here beſides that *tis plain to be ſeen 
that the Concluſion of this laſt Syl- 
logilm is the Principle of the prece- 
dent One, and that Explicit Faith 
fappoſes what is proved in Implicit, it 
may be further noted rhat Implicit 
Faith ( as being the higheſt degree 
of Faith) is due only to the higheſt, 
that 1s, to an Infallible Authori 

the realon why whatever is _—__ 
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by God is here Concluded to be true, 
being, becauſe he is infallible. In- 
fallibility then is the proper ground 
of Implicit Faith, and accordingly 
the Church of Rowe afluming- to 
her ſelf the Charatter of Infaiible, 
does upon that Suppoſition rightly 
ire it, I ſay upon that fup- 
rolition, for ſhe is right enough 
in her Conſequence, ſuppoſing 
her Principle to be true. But the 
truth of it is, that is Moſt Ex- 
travagant, and ſuch as carries in it 
ſuch matchleſs Arrogance and Pre- 
ſumption as befits only him who & 
God firteth in the temple of God, (bew- 
ing himſelf that he is God. For God 
only is Infallible, and therefore he 
only has right to require Implicit 
Faith. Ando him indeed it is due 
from every one of his Creatures in 
the higheſt Meaſure imaginable, as 
is allo Implicit Obedience upon the 
lame Ground, Of both which we 
have a ſignal Example in Abraham, ich. 11, 
who when he was calld by God to = 
go out into a place which he ſhould 
after reccive for an Inheritance, is 
laid by Faith to have Obey'd, and to 


have 
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have gont out, wot knowing whither he 
went. 

26, But now what can be more 
dark and inevident than this Im- 
plicit Faith ? Irs Formal Reaſon in- 
deed is ſufficiently clear, and it re- 
folves at laſt into a Ground highly 
Rational, and fo may be ſaid in that 
reſpe&t to be the higheſt Reaſon, 
For certainly nothing can be more 
Reaſonable than to believe whatever 
God ( who 1s Infallible ) reveals. 
There is therefore no Darkneſs on 
this Side, Nay even the Light it 
ſelf does not ſhine more Clear. But 
as for the Matter of it (if I may call 
it ſo where nothing diftintly is be- 
liev'd) that is fure as dark and ob- 
ſcure as can well be conceiv'd, 6 
dark as even to be Inviffble., For 
a Man to believe at large without 
any reſtriftion or limitation what- 
ever God ſhall propoſe ro him, let 
it be what it will, not Knowing 
what that is (like Abrahaw'”s going , 
not knowing whither he ment) 1s ſuch 
a dark and obſcure att of Faith as 
has nothing clear in it but the Hu- 
mility we | Devotion of him on 
0 
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ſo believes. This is a Faith Wor. 
thy of God, as well as peculiar to 
him, and "tis the great inevidence 
and obſcurity of it that makes it fo, 
For ſo far is the Matter of it from 
having any Evidence in it, that it 
is not ſo much as Evident what the 
Matter of it is. Here then is the 
very Blackneſs of Darkneſs, and 
be that has this i»folded Faith (as 
every true Believer has) and can 
thus truſt God in the Dark, where 
he ſees nothing but only the gene- 
ral Reaſon of his ſo doing, is not 
likely 1n any of the more explicit 
inſtances of it. to plead the inevi- 
dence of the Article to excuſe his 
Infidelity, or to deny his Faith to 
an otherwiſe ſufficiently clear Re- 
yelation, merely heal it 1s above 
his ſhallow Reaſon. 

27. Upon what has been hither- 
to diſcours'd it will not be difficult 
to give in” few words a Satisfafto 
Reſolution of a Celebrated Queſtion 
which among the Schoolmen has 
made a great wenry, and that is, 
whether Faith belongs to the Us- 
derſkanding or to the Will : It is 
plain 
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plain by the Meaſures already laid 
down that it belongs to the Latter. 
For Faith ( as all acknowledge) is 
an Aſſear, and Aﬀent is a Species 
of Judgement; and Judgement ( as 
has been ſhewn already) is an at 
of the Will, not of the Underſtand- 
ing, whole only Operation is Pers 
ception , and conſequently Faith is 
an at of the Will conſenting to , 
imbracing, acquieſcing and repoſing 
it ſelf in what the Underſtandin 
repreſcats as propoled and reveal 
by God. And indeed unleſs Judg- 
ment and conſequently Faith did 
belong to tlie Will as their proper 
and immediate Principle, *ris 1m- 
ſible ro Conceive how a Man 
ſhould be blame-worthy for any of 
his Opinions, or how he ſhould 
ſtand accountable either for Er- 
ror on the one hand, or for Infi- 
delity and Herely on the other, 
For it Faith be an a&t of the Un. 
derſtanding then fince the only O- 
— of the Underſtanding is 
erception, the greateft Fault ot an 
Infidel or a Heretic will be Nons 
Perception, which indeed 15 not 
Error 
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Error but Ionorance, whereas Infi- 
delity and Hereſie are always ſup- 
poſed to include Error, and to be 
allo che worſt of Errors. And 
this Non-perception is only a Ne-. 
gation, and ſuch as reſolves into 
want of Parts, which is not a Mo- 
ral but a Natural defeft, whereas 
Infidelity and Herefie ( as indeed 
all that is Faulty ) are underſtood 
to be Privations, and Defects of a 
Moral Nature, But then to make 
them ſo they muſt be voluntary 
(nothing being faulty but what is 
ſo) that is again they muſt be W:4- 
fal, that is, they muſt be ,atts of 
the Will, and Conſequently Faith 
which is the Habit whereof thoſe 
Sins are Privations, muſt alſo be- 
long to the ſame Principle, or elſe 
in ſhort there would be neither 
Vertue in having it, nor Vice mn 
being without it. And according- 
ly our Saviour in upbraiding the 
JT-ws with Infidelity does all along 
not only by Confequence, bur di- 
rectly and exprelly, Charge it up- 
on their Wills : Te will not come to 
me, that ye may have Life. 
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28, And thus I have gone tho- 
what I intended, and what 
indeed is of greatelt Conliderati- 
on, upon this Subject of Faith. 
In the account of which if I dif- 
fer from any Authors of the ber- 
rer Charadecr that have cither 
profeſſedly or occaſionally writ- 
ten upon it, rticularly Baronins 
and . Pearſon , "tis not that I 
love to lay aſide great Authort- 
ties, Or a to be by my ſelf, 
bur becauſe I follow the beſt 
Light of my Underſtanding, write 
with Freedom and Ingenuity what 
T think, and endeavour to repre- 
ſent things as they are, without 
having regard to Authority any 
further than I think it joyn'd 
with Truth and Reaſon. Which 
ſhall alſo be my Rule in what 
remains of this Treatiſe, In the 
Mean time what has been hither- 
to diſcourgd concerning Reaſon 
and Faith may ferve as a good 
Preparation in order to an Ac- 
count of the Great Queſtion Con- 
cerning the Beliet of things above 


' Reaſon. But before we carer up» 
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on any thing of that Nature, tis 
fit the Diſtinction of Above Rea- 
ſon, and Contrary to Reaſon be 
Conſider'd and rightly Stated , 
which is the task allotted for the 
next Chapter. 
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The Diſtinftion of things Contrary 
to Reaſon, and above Reaſon, 
Conſider 'd, 


IIL 


I, Here are ſome Diſtintions 
in the World that are with- 
out a Difference, though Difference 
be the Ground of all DiflinQtion, and 
this by ſome is pretended to be of 
that Number, who will have the 
Parts of it to be Coincident, and that 
Contrary 30 Reaſon and above _— 
lignifie in reality alike, and are 
Serene Expreſiions for one and the 
lame thing. And though they may 
be reaſonably ſuſpected to do this 
to ſerve the intereſt of a Cauſe for 
whoſe advantage ic would be to 
have this Diſtinftion taken away, 
yet they have the Confidence to 
Charge the ſame upon thole that 
hold it, pretendin has it is only 2 


dextrous Shitt and Evalion iavcnted 
by 
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by Subtile Men as an Expedient to 
relieve the Diſtreſs of a deſperate 
Argument, when there is noching 
elſe to be faid for it. 

2. Which of theſe is the Evaſion, 
either the denying or the allowing 
this DiſtiaQtion, will beſt appear by 
the Examination of it, which, be- 
ſides its Serviceableneſs ro our Clea- 
rer proceeding in what we are now 
upon, I am the rather. induced to 
undertake, becauſe ( as Mr. Boyle 
Obſerves in a little Treatiſe upon 
this Subjet) there are divers that 
employ this Diſtinition, few that have 
attempted to explain it, and none that 
hn taken care to juſtifie it. Indeed 
He himſelf is the only. Perſon that 
I know of that has written pro- 
tefledly about it (and I cannot but 
wonder that a thing of ſuch Curi- 
ofity and Importance ſhould be 10 
little Conlider'd ) though I think 
he has not gone to the Botrom of 
the Subject, nor is ſufficiently clear 
even as far as he goes, However 
becauſe he has fome Conſiderable 
Obſervations upon it (as indeed his 
Thoughts are Roy very good) 
and there is no reaſon why we 
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ſhould refuſe any aUditional Light 
in ſo dark and untrodden a way, 
T thall for the further advantage and 
illuſtration of the Matter firſt draw 
vp into a zhort view What that Ex- 
cellent Perſon has Meditated con- 
cerning it, with fuch Occaſional 
Remarques as I ſhall rhink necef- 
ſary, and then proceed to ſtate the 
thing according to my own Con- 
ceptions, hoping that between us 
both it will be ſufficiently clear'd, 
and that nothing of any Conſe- 
quence will be overlook'd rhat be- 
longs to the Conſideration of this ſo 
little conlider'd, and almoſt Yirgin 
Subjeft, 

3. To give you then in the firſt 
place the Sum of Mr. Boyle's Ac- 
count, He propoſes in general two 
things. - 1x. To declare in what 
ſenſe the DiſtinQtion is to be under- 
ſtood. 2. To prove that it is not 
an Arbitrary or illuſory DiſtinQtion, 
but grounded upon the Nature of 
things. As to the firſt he tells you 
that by things Above Reaſon he 
Conceiyes ſuch Notions and Propo- 
fitions as Mere Reaſon, that is, un- 
aſliſted by Revelation would never 
| have 
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have diſcover'd to us, whether thoſe 
things be to- our Finite Capacities 
clearly comprehenſible or not, And 
that y things Contrary to Reaſon he 
underſtands fuch Conceptions and 
Propoſitions as are not only undif- 
coverable by mere Reaſon, but fuch 
as when we do underſtand them do 
evidently appear repugnant to ſome 
Principle, or to ſome Concluſion of 
right Reaſon. : 

4- Now before I go any further I 
would here by this great Man's 
leave, and with due deference to 
his high CharaQter, remarque, that 
though things undiſcoverable by 
mere Reaſon without Revelation 
may in a Certain ſenſe be faid to be 
above Reaſon, in as much as they 
ſurpaſs the Natural ability of the 
Underſtanding to make the firſt 
Diſcovery of them,- yet this is not 
what Divines mean by Above Rea- 
Jon as they uſe the Phraſe in this 
Diſtinttion, oppoſing it to Contrary 
to Reaſon. For this Diſtinction was 
intended againſt the Socimians, who 
generally reje&t - the Myſteries of 
Faith as contrary to Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, to which we reply that they 
H 4 are 
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are not Contrary to Reaſon but on” 
ly Above it. They cry out that 
this is no Diftinttion, but a mere 
Shift and Evaſion, pretending that 
the I arts of it fall in together, and 
that what is aboye Reaſon is alſo 
contrary to it, and therefore not to 
be believ'd. Now *tis moſt plain 
that both they that uſe this Diſtin- 
Etion, and they againſt whom it is 
uſed do not. Mean by tb:ings Above 
Reaſon ſuch as are beyond the firſt 
invention or Diſcovery of it, For 
beſides that to medn that our My- 
ſterics are only . «ndiſcoverable when 
we lay they are above Reaſon, would 
be too little a thing to oppoſe to 
Contrary to Reaſon, it 15 allo top lit- 
tle a thing to intend by Myſtery, 
fince though the undiſcoverablencſs 
of them by Reaſon might be a ſuf- 
ficient ground of their being fo call'd 
before their Revelation, it can be 
none now after they are - reyeal'd, 
And thetcetore it we ſay of theſe My- 
ſteries now that they are above 
Rcalon, we cannot be. preſumed ro 
intend it in relpcCt of thejr end/co- 
verablentſs. Aud "tis as plain that 
that our Adverſarics do not fo un- 
ny | derſtand 
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deſtand us, For they deny that 
things above Reaſon are to be be- 
liev'd, and that becauſe (according 
to them) above Reaſon and contra- 
ry to Reaſon are all one, But now 
ng Socinian that underſtands his own 
Principle would deny the Credibi- 
lity of things above Reaſon, as that 
ſignifies only and:/coverable by Rea- 
ſon alone, much leſs would he fay 
that what is above Reaſon (in that 
Senſe) is alſo contrary to it. No, 
without doubt they will in this ſenſe 
both allow us the Diftintion, and 
the Myſteries (if they may be fo 
calld) that are, built upon it. Bur 
then this plainly ſhews that they do 
not underitand it in this Senſe, any 
more than we, 

. Inftead therefore of ſaying «x- 
diſcoverable, he ſhould have ſaid ins 
comprehenſible by Reaſon. Into which 
he flips unawares in the account of 
the other part of the DiſtinQion, 
things Contrary to Reaſon, by layin 
that they are ſuch as when we G 
underſtand them do appear repug- 
nant, &c, which plainly implies that 
the tormer things that were ſaid to 
be abuve Reaſon arc fuch as we do 
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mot underſtand, even when diſco- 
ver'd, and not ſuch as we are not 
able only to Diſcover, fince other- 
wiſe chere will be no Anricheſis in 
the Second part, in which there 
is nothing amiſs except thoſe words 
a4 are not only andiſcoverable, which 
in my judgment ought to be ex- 
pung'd as the Production of the firſt 
Miſtake. 

6. Mr. Boyle proceeds to illuſtrate 
his Explanation of this Diſtinction 
by a Compariſoa drawn from Sight, 
He ſuppoles a Man to be askrt by a 
Diver what he could fee in a deep 
Sea. To which the Man is ſuppo- 
ſed to reply that he could fee into a 
Sca-green Liquor to the depth of 
ſome yards and no further. So that 
if further ask*t if he could fee what 
lies at the Botrom of the Seca, his 
Anſwer no doubt would be in the 
Negative, Burt then it the Diver 
ſhould ler himſelf down to the Bot- 
tom and bring up thence and ſhew 
him Oyſters or Muſcles with Pearls 
in them, he would cafily acknow- 
ledge both that they lay Lorend the 
reach of his Sight, and that the 
Pearls were Genuin and Good. us 
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if the Diver ſhould further pretend 
that each of theſe Pearls was bigger 
than the Shells they were contain'd 
in, this would be thought not only 
undiſcernible by the Eyes, but con- 
trary to their Informations, and to 
admit this would argue. the Sight 
not only to be imperte&t, but falſe 
and deluſory, and accordingly ris 
preſfum*d that r-4is he would - not 
admit. 

7.Now I not only allow this Com- 
pariſon, but even admire it for the 
ſingular Aptneſs and Pertinency of 
it to illuſtrate, even to the Senſe, the 
difference between things above and 
things contrary to Reaſon, only I 
think it ſeems to proceed upon the 
ſuppolition - that by things above 
Reaſon are meant ſuch wc as are 
incomprebenſible by it, which cer- 
tainly would make the Compariſon 
much more Appoſire and Exatt. 
W hereof he himfelt appears fenſible 
at the end of it, where offcring to 
conſider rhe Matter more diſtinctly, 
he tells you that the things abore 
Reaſon are not all of one fort, but 
may be diftingunt'd into rwo kirds 
{ufhcicntly diftcring trom each ocir, 
W [11 
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which he makes to be theſc, that 
there are ſome things that Reaſon 
by its own yy cannot Diſcover. 
And others, that, whea propoſed 
it cannct Comprebend, This indeed 
is true, but then he ſhould have ſaid 
ſo ſooner, and have told us withal 
that by things above Reaſon ( as 
the Phraſe is uſed in this DiſtinCti- 
on ) he meant the Latter Sort only, 
the Former not being to the Pur 
poſe. 

$8. However he proceeds upon 
that part Firſt, that is, to 1hew that 
there are divers Truths in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion that Reaſon left ro it 
ſelf would never have been able to 
find our, Of which he gives ſeve- 
ral Inſtances, which as not being to 
the Point, I paſs over, and come to 
tus other Conſideration of things a- 
bove Reaſon, meaning fuch as whea 
___ do ſurpaſs our Compre- 

nſjon, and that (as he well ob- 
ſerves) upon one or other of theſe 
three Accounts, cither as not clearly 
Concervable by our underſtanding , 
fuch as the Infiniteneſs of the Di- 
vine Nature, or as inexplicable by us, 
fuch as the Manner how God can 


Create 


Create a Rational Soul, or how this 
being an Immaterial Subſtance can 
at upon a Human Body, or be aCt- 
ed upon by it, &c. Or elſe laſtly as 
Aſjmmetrical or unſociable, that is, 
ſuch, as we ſce not how to recon- 
cile with other things evidently and 
confeſſedly true, whereof he gives 
an inſtance in the Caſe of Preſcience 
and Conti 

y, He forther obſerves ( and I 
think rightly) that there may be 
difference of degree in things above 
Reaſon, as to their Abſtruſeneſs. 
That ſome things appear to ſurpaſs 
our underſtandings immediately, c- 
ven before atrentively lookt into. 
And other things only when a nar- 
row inlpettion is made into them, 
being intelligible enough in the 
Groks. and as imploy'd in common 
Diſcourſe. Whereot he gives 1n- 
ſtances in Place, Time, and Motion, 
And he makes uſe of this Obſerva- 
tion to folve a Difficulty wherein it 
is pretended that we cannot profeſs 
to believe things which we acknow- 
ledge ro be above our Reaſon, with- 
our diſcovering that we do not well 
conſider what we ſay, and that wo 
then 
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then talk like Parrots, To which 
the ſubſtance of his Anſwer is, that 
we may talk of thoſe things accord- 
ing to that Notion of them which 
is more COT and _— 
though not a ing to that whiclt 
is Philoſophical == 7 Ann 

10, After this Explanation of 
what is meant by Above Reaſon and 
contrary to Reaſon he comes in the 
Second place to juſtify the Diſtin- 
Qion by ſhewing that it is ground- 
ed upon the Nature of thi And 
that he does by ſhewing that there 
is no Neceſſity that things above 
Reaſon ſhould be alſo Contrary to 
Reaſon. This he ſhews firſt of 

ings above Reaſon in the firſt 
Senſe, viz. thoſe that are undiſco- 
verable by Reaſon alone, but this 
being not the ſenſe of Above Rea- 
ſon as it is uſed in this Diſtinion, 
and ſince things according to this 
ſenſe above Reaſon are not affirm'd 
by our Adverſaries ro be contra 
to it, I paſs over all that he fays 
upon this part, and ftrike in with 
him again where he ſhews the ſame 
of things above Reaſon in the Se- 
cond icale, I cannot micet with any 
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thing direftly under that Head, but 
only a few Paſſages here and there 
ſcatrer*d op and down. As when 
he ſays Galileo, that when he 
firſt made his Diſcoveries with the 
Teleſcope and faid that there were 
Planets that mov*'d about jopicer, 
He ſaid ſomething that other A- 
ſtronomers could not diſcera to be 
true, but nothing that they could 

ove to be falſe. And again when 
he ſays that for a thing to be above 
Reaſon is Extrinſecal and Acciden- 
tal to its being true or falſe. Be- 
cauſe to be above our Reaſon is not 
an Abſolute thing, but a Refpec- 
tive One, importing a Relation to 
the Meaſure of Knowledge that be- 
longs tro Human underſtanding, 
And therefore it may not be above 
Reaſon in reference to a more in- 
lightned Intelle&t &c. which indeed 
is rightly and very judiciouſly re- 
marqu*d in it felf, and no lels per- 
tinently to the preſent buſineſs. And 
again when he ſays that there are 
ſome things true which yet are li- 
able ro Objettions not direttly an- 
fwerable, and fo above Reaſon. He 
inſtances in the Controverſie of the 
Divt- 
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Diviſibility of Quantity, where cach 
fide of the Contradiftion is preſs'd 
with unan{werdble Objieftions, and 
yet as parts of a Contradiftion, one 
of them muſt neceſſarily be true. 
And yet take which you will you 
run into invincible Dithiculties. 
Which indeed well concludes that 
a thing that is above Reaſon may 
yet be true, and if true then not 
contrary to Reaſbn, it being impoſ- 
fible that what is ſo ſhould be true. 
Which one Conſideration is indeed 
enough to juſtifie the Diſtinttion be- 
yond all exception. 

11. Mr. Boyle has yet a further 
Obſervation concerning this Diſtin- 
Qtion too Conſiderable to be paſy'd 
over, and that is, that he looks u 
on it to be of Importance not only 
to the defence of ſome Myſteries of 
the Chriſtian Religion, but even of 
ſome important Articles of Natural 
Theology, in which (as he ſhews 
by ſeveral Inſtances) there are ma» 
ny Dottrias which muſt b- acknow- 
ledg gto be true, and yet whote Mo- 
das is not explainable. 
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that the granting this 
c_ be XL. 
ordi ter to | 
ſuf cher a bold Eobataſt mas obs 
trude under the venerable Title of. a 
Myſtery, that is above Reaſon. T6 
which be anſwers :very — 
that he does not but that t 
Diſtinction is liable to be ill imploy'd, 
but that this is no other than what 
is common to it with divers other 
Diſtiattions, which are without 
Scruple Admitred becauſe uſeful, and 
not rejetted becauſe they have not 
the Priviledge that they can never 
be Miſlapplied. And that therefore 
both in reference to thoſe other - Di- 
ſtinftions, and that he had been 
treating of, it becomes Men to ſtand 
upon their Guard, and ſtrictly exa» 
mine how far the Doctrine {cd 

as a Myſtery, is intitled tot 
fit of this Diſtinftion. Which if it 
ſhoald_ be employ'd to juſtifie any 
thing ; t, though ſtyPd a My- 
ſtery, i but a pretended ane, the 
Errour ( as he well obferves in 
the Cloſe of all) will lye, Not 
I in 


may contribute to - - xp 
tion, every Reader havi 5 parti» 
cular Paine of View, fo 2s that che 
very fame Notion or Truth that 
does not Meet with him in one 
Poſture, may ſhine full in his Face 
and ſtrike hem wath ſucceſs in ano- 
ther, I ſhall therefore under the 
Shelter of Mr. Bojle's Authority , 
and by the advantage of his Light, 

VEnTture 
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venture 'to ſer dow! my own 


Thoughts concerning this weighty 
Point, applying my f2lf chiefly ro 
that part wherein I think the 


other yen oft defettive, 
14. And | though ir ſhould be 
true that to be #bove Reaſon is to be 
Inacomprehenfible , and to be Con- 
trary to Reaſon js to appepr repug- 
nant to _ſorne Principle or Conclu- 
fion of Right Reaſon, yet I do not 
think this” of it ſelf ſufficient either 
to Clear or ro Tuſtific the DiſtiaQti- 
on, ſince it may be both again de- 
Ay it 1s to be inconfpre- 
henſible, and what repugnant, and 
- in pone whether incomprehea- 
ſible and repugnant be rice the fame, 
as well as whether that which is a- 
bove Reaſon be not alſo Contrary 
to it. And then we are but where 
we were before. This Account of 
the Matter is then too Groſs and Ge- 
neral to be reſted in, and we muſt 
be therefore mote mintite and par- 
ticular in our Explanation of it, if 
we would be more Clear. 

15. However fince Generals art 
to go before; and do allo prepare the 
way for Particulars, I ſhall firſt pro- 
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Idea, ing 
_ and ex on ngs 15 +CON- 
tain'd init, comparing 
and | _ the two parts 
of the Notion as to ſhew the real 
Difference . that is berween them, 
So ru, I ſhall _ work 
of t Pi Jaftificarory 
parts, Fr py S. there 5. no 
more to Juſtification of the Di- 
ſtintion, than only to have the 
Members of it well explain'd. For 
if the Idea of Above Reaſon be di- 
ſtioft from the Idea of Contrary to 
Reaſon (as the Explanation of them 
will ſhew that it is) then the Diſtia- 
Qtion procceds upon a rcal Difference, 
is grounded upon the Nature of 
things, and has all that is neceſſary 
to a true and good Diſtinttion. 

16. By things above Reaſon then 
(as the Expreſhon is uſed in this 
DiſtinQtion) I conceive to be Meant, 
Not ſuch as Reaſon of it ſelf cannot 
Diſcover, but ſuch as when propoſed 
it cannot Comprehend. And by 
things Contrary to Reaſon I —_ 


rſt Fart, that when:we ſpeak of 
CO Reaſon, the word Rea» 
ſon ( as was ſhewn' un the firſt 
Chapter) ſignifies the ſame: as Un- 
der ſtanding, and there being bur one 
only Operation of that, ramely Per. 
ception, by Comprebend here muſt be 
meant the ſame as by Petterve. So 
that when we ſay of things above 
Reaſon that they are fuch as Reaſon 
cannot Comprehend, tis the ſame 
as to ſay they are ſuch'as the Under- 
ſtanding cannot Perceive. But then 
when we fay, Cannart Perceive, "tis 
to be carefully noted that this is not 
to be underſtnod of the literal and 
Grammartical Meaning of the P 

lition, as if the thing faid ro be 4- 
bove Reas/on were ly unincelli- 
gible, but only of the Trath of it, 
I 3 as 


.' Arr 'Arcount of 
as was. obſerv'd before concerning 
Faith. - And then again when we 
fay thar-Aboye: Reaſon is when we 
not Com or Petreivethie 


Truth ib-its whole Larirude and Ex- 
rent, ſothar as many Trurhs ſhould 
be ſaid ro he” above Reaſon as we 


cannot thiis ms 4 


and purſue throughout 
eto ens tb oeher Trethe 

or them almoſt every rhing would 
be Above Reaſon) bur only of not 


nw pw + u Union or Con- 
hich + near —_—_— - 
w P 
be above Reaſon conſiſts.” And which 
15 therefore faid to be above Reaſon 
not becauſe the ſimple and dire 
Meaning of its Terms 1s unintelligi- 
ble, or vie the Truth of it is nor 
comprehenſible in its remoteſt and 
urmoſt Extent, but purely becauſe 
the Connexion of its Ideas, or the 
manner of ir, is not —_— and 
that partly for want of | 
elcarnels of the Ideas themſelves fo 
a4 to be able ro perceive their Uni 
on tz:#1trvely, and | partly for yas 
0 


by to com 
cern their pioa in the way of Sci- 
ence and Demonſty ation. 

18, Kernen hey mir 
the Second of the Ex 


ſtand rogether or be united. Which 
may be eicher becauſe of the imme- 
diate Oppolitioa and Inconſiſteacy 
of the Ideas themſelves with them- 
ſelves fo as Mutually to Exclude cach 
other (as in a Contradittion) or be- 
cauſe of their inconſiftency with 
ſome other Truth, wich which it 
cannot C , Or in ather words, 
cither becauſe one of the Ideas can- 
not coaliſt with the other, by rea- 
fon of the immediate oppoſition that 
is berween them, or becauſe che U- 
nioa of both is inconliftear with ſome 
I s Truth 


Cy 
duaately by the Repugnance hey 
__ ſome other Truth, whether 


ſuch a Principle or fuch a Concluſt- 
on be true (as is ſuppoſed) then ſuch 
Idcas are not United, and indeed are 
as uncapable of Union, that is as 
impoſſible, as it there were an imme» 
diate 1 T berween the Ideas 
themſelves. So that for a thing to 
be Contrary to Reaſon, is, in 

for the” Underſtanding to perceive 
the Ablolure !mpoſſibility of it, or 
that its Ideas cannot ſtand together, 
which iu does either Immediately by 


percciying the direct — 
| thoſe 
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thoſe Ideas, * or Mediately. by "Pers 
ceiving their incon(i with 
evident and inconteſtable Truth or 
other , whether Principle ' or Con- 
clufion, For the way and- method 
is the ſame in knowing a thing to be 
Falſe or impoſſible as in knowing-it 
to be True, and accordingly as :the 
Proceſs of the Underſtanding is either 
Immediate or Mediate in the -latter, 
ſo is it alſo in the Former. But 
though there are theſe different: ways 
of perceiving the impoſhbility of 
a _ 'tis in the General Percep- 
tion of its Impoſlibility and not in 
the ſeveral ways of it that its con- 
traricty to. Reaſon muſt be made 
Formally to conſiſt ; Even as it was 
ſhewn betare of Knowledge, which 
is made to conſiſt in the Lerception 
of the Relation of Ideas, nigh not 
in this or that determinate manner 
of perceiving it, which indeed ferve 
afterwards ro diſtinguiſh Knowledge 
into its kinds ( as luppole Latauitiue 
and Demonſtra:rve) but do not en- 
ter into its Firlt and General Idea. 
For which Confideration I think 
the Yerception of a things impoſli- 
bility does kcer expreſs us Can- 
+, trariety 


ion of 


Reaſon. A thing s 
do not 


to Reaſon 


tint C 
prehend how it can 


Above 


caſon when we 


HET ſome 
of it, that 
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+ ny the Re. 
ly (6s | fa befare) an in- 
So Now we are arrived to a 


and ſpecificat and but 
ſingle one too) of ie ſmpolibs 


when we do Perceive that it Cannat 


Clear and 
Contrary to 
then above R 
Perceive or Com 
be. And then 


Ti 
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For here the U ing! is not * 
only at a loſs to How it 
may be, but” doey y and evi- 


dearly perceive that it cannorc be, it 
being utterly impoſhble that a Fi- 
of Three Lanes ſhould have its 
Parallel ro cach orher. 

20, Now h'by this Expla- 
nation of 2s Reaſdn and 
contrary to 'Reaſon rhe Differchce 
berween them 13 already obvious e- 
ment eye, n_ on de vs in 
: Face, tike things .of gycat 
nentaliey whoſe Diſproportion 'ap- 
rs at View, withour 
them, yer for further 
flake, and romake the matrer as plain 
as any thing in Nature eo all but 
thoſe who either have not, 'or will 
not fe their Under ter us 
a lictle Compare theſe toge- 
ther, thereby the betrer to illuſtrate 
their Difference. 

- 21. It s moſt Evident thar the 
Idea of things above Reaſon and the 
Idea of - things contrary -to Reaſon 
are two really diftin&t Ideas, and 
that One 4s Not _— This 
ummediately appears from the very 
diret View of the Ideas —_ 
or 


BEE 
HF 


ſive of cach other, and which there« 
fore do maniteſtly ſhew the Ideas ro 
which . they be to be diſtin&, 
For, for a thing to be abeve Reaſon 
implies ooly a Negatian, the Not 

ing how a thing can be, 
a thing to be Contrary to 


ESns 


bur 


in things Contrary to Reaſon, it is 
{uppoſed to be well underſtood, and 
that to be falſe and impoſhble. A- 
in, in things above Reaſon the 
ng 


Keaſon and Fatth. 
ing the Objef# propoſed, whether it 
Cs whether it be falſe, whe- 
ther it be Poſſible, or whether it be 
Impoſhble. All that ſhe determines 
; Caper = ry we, —_— 

not Comprehend w. it can be. 
But whether it be or not, that ſhe 


moſt according to it. hereby it 
inly appears that to be Contrary 
py oft is ſomething more than 
to be above ut, and that the Mind 
a great deal further in the 

ormer than in the latter, the Lan- 
ua e of the Soul in things above 
on being only, How can theſe 

things be | But in things Contrary to 
Reaſon ſhe is Poſitive and Dogmas 
tical, roundly pronouncing , This 
cannct be. So that unleſs tore be no 
difference between. a Negation and 
a Polnive At, between the Igno» 
rance or Non-Perception of a thing, 
and the knowing it to be Falſe, be- 


tween Suſpenſion and a peremptory 
Deter- 


if 
Had Cor fn 
to Reaſon im- 
, as well as to be 


tion 

then I diſtingudh of Negation. 
There is a Negation of che 4Z, and 
« Negation of the ObjefF, Contrary 
to Reaſon does indeed imply a Ne- 
garion of the Obje&, that is, it im- 
plics a Separation and diſ-union of 
certain Ideas, as inconſiſtent and in- 


it does not imply = Negartion of the 


Negation is that of t 


Contrary to Reaſon both by the 
jon and Collation of the 


well be conceiv'd, I might further 
— 4 
Inſtances of thing 


Reaſon be yet to be true, this 
lainly demonſtrates the thing in 
ueltion (if there can be yet any 

Queition about it) moſt evidently 

ſhewing that what is Above Rea» 

ſon is,not 4s ſuch Contrary to Rea- 
ſon, it being i le that what 
is Contrary to Reaſon ſhould be 
true, whatever is Contrary to Rea- 
fon being alſo as Contrary ro Truth, 

. I mighr 
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I might alſo further alledge that to 
be Above Reaſon does _= ab- 
trait from True and Falſe (which 
Contrary to Reaſon does not) and 
that not only becauſe, as I obſerved 
before, it determines nothing con- 
cerning its Obje, but alſo becauſe 
"ris a ting not of an Abſolute, but 
of a Relative Importance, as being 
an extrinſecal Denomination taken 
not from the Nature of the Obje&t 
as it is 40 it ſelf, but only as it is to 
us, and in relation to our not only 
Finite, but very Limited Capacities; 
For to be Above Reaſon is not to be 
Above Reaſon in general or all Rea- 
ſon, ſo as to be abſolutely incom- 
henſible; but oaly Human Rea- 
on. But then that which is Above 
the Reaſon. of a Man may not be 
Above the Reaſcn of an Angel (as 
indeed what is Above the Reaſon of 
one Man may not tranſcend that of 
wn and = ts above — 
on of an Angel may yet be . 
ly comprehended by God , The Su- 
pream and Soveraign Reaſon. So 
that to be Above Reafon here is of a 
reſpettive ſignification, ſuch as does 
niot expreſs the quality of the ObjeRt 
as 


Reaſon and Faith. 
as it is in its own Nature, but only 
as it is in reference to ſuch a' particu- 
lar Faculty, whereas to be Contrary 
to Reaſon is not a Relarive but an 
Abſolute thing,and whatever is Con- 
trary to Reaſon, is Contrary to all 
Reaſon, and ſo conlequenely ro 
Truth, I fay I might further infift 
on theſe and ſome other Conſidera» 
tions, but being partly. prevented 
here by Mr. Boyle {whoſe Account I 
would have uſed to- ſupply the de- 
fefts of Mine, as Mine is intended 
, to ſupply ſome of his } and having 
ſo abundantly clear'g the difference 
of theſe things already, I ſhall not 
ſo far diſtruſt cither the Strength of 
the Argument, or that of my Rea- 
der's Underſtanding, as to profecute 
this Matrer any further than only to 
ſhape an Anſwer out of what has 
been laid down, to an ObjeCtion 
which I meet with in a Modern 
Writer againſt __ __ and 
which, ro do it the urmoit Juſtice, I 
will ſet dowrl in his own words, 


24. I have Conſider'd (ſays he) the 
ing Contrary t6 Re 


Avis Sir 
Diftinition which = #/e between ih. 
4/0 


#, and being = an1ſme. 


bove Reaſon, "Tis agreed that "tis not _— 1 
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poſſible 10 believe what is Contrary to 
—_— But "tis ſaid that we can 
believe what is above Reaſon. This 
Diſtinition ſeems to me of n0 uſe, of 
elſe I do not comprehend it. For if by 
being above Reaſon it be meant that 
we do mot comprehend a Truth in its 
whole Extemt , though what we con- 
cerve of it be clear and certain, I can 
that in this ſenſe one ought to believe 
what is above Reaſon. if by being 
above Reaſon be meant « Dottrine , 
wherein we fee nothing Clear, « Do- 
Grine which our Reaſon loſes the fight 
on all its fpdgs, I mean that all the 
ropoſutions which may be extratted 
from ut appear incomprehenſible, ſuch « 
One 4s *; for example, egy Lemke 
Divine Perſons make but one God, 
&c, It ſeems that to be above Rew 
fon in this ſenſe, is the Same as to be 
intirely inacceſſible to Reajon, which 
differs nothing, but in words, from be- 
ing Contrary to Reaſon. 

25. I fuppoſe whoever has duely 
conlider'd and well comprehended 
the Tenour of the foregoing Dil- 
courſe , can neither be inſenfible of 
\the Deficiency of this Allegation , 
nor be long as a lols what Anſwer 
eo 


Reaſon and Faith. 


to return to it. Bur __ my 
Reader this Trouble; My Reply is; 
that this Author's Ay” ptd- 
ceeds upon 'a wrong SJuppoſinon, 
He ſuppoſes here thar'to (oro 


Res/on muſt be cither the 'Not Com- 
prehending a thing in- its whole La» 
titude and extent, or the 


hending Nothirig at all of it. Where- 
tn I have hows hafro thie "tis net 
ther of them ; That wedo not-mean 
by Above Reaſon what s/all over 
unintelligible, even as-to the 

Meaning | of 'the Propoſition, nor 
what is not to be Comprebended . in 
its utmoſt extent, but only -whar is in- 
comprehenfible ro us as to the Troth 
of the thing, or the Manner of it. 
'Tis true mdecd if the Propoſition 
were perfettly unintelligible, fo that 
(as he fays) we could ſer nothing clear 
in it, even as to the very Senſe and 
Meaning of it, we could no more 
believe it than what is' Contrary ro 
Reaſon, though even then it would 
hot (as this Aurhor confuſely e- 
ops ct be the ſame with 
it, ule what 18 Contrary to 
Reaſon is ſuppoſed ro be well un- 
derftood. But ris much otherwiſe 
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if it be incomprehenſible only as to 
the Truth or Manner of the thing. 
This as I ſhall ſhew hereafter may 
well be Beleiv'd, though what 
is Contrary to Reaſon cannot, and 
what is utterly unintelligible can- 
not. And I have ſufficiently ſhewn 
already that what is thws only in- 
acceſſible to Reaſon differs, a little 
more than in words, from being 
contrary to it. 

26! And now if Humane Nature 
WEre not a unaccountable thing, 
I ſhould fiand greatly — 
either the Natural or wilful Blind- 
neſs of thoſe who are for confound- 
ing things fo vaſtly different as the 
parts of this DiſtinQtion, of things 
above Reaſon” and contrary to it, 
moſt apparently are. There are in- 
deed ſome things which we are or- 
dinarily ranght to diſtinguiſh , and 
yet when ftriftly examin'd and com- 
pared, will be found to have no real 
ground of DiſtinQtion in them. And 
tis every whit as great (and almoſt 
as Common-) a Fault to diſtinguiſh 
things that do not difter, as to con- 
found thoſe that do. And there are 


alſo 


other chat there aceds a great deal 
of Art, Subtlety and aice Inſpe- 
Qion to. diſcern their | Difference. 
So Fine and. Minute and almoſt im- 
perceptible. are the Lines that  ter- 
minate their Natures; and divide 
them from one angther. But the 
Ideas of theſe things are as different 
as thoſe -of a 'Man and a' Tree, a 
Triangle and 'a Square ,. {o that -2 
Man muſt wink hard not to per- 
ceive it, or be very inlincere not to 
acknowledge it. Aad I cannot ima» 
ine why thoſe eſpecially who are 
wn to. ſerve themſelves upon 
occaſion of Diſtiations which have 
no other Foundation than the mere 
Will and Pleaſure (notes you will 
ſay Intereſt) of thoſe that, uſe them, 
thould yer reje&t ſuch-a” Sohd ang 
well-grounded, as well as well Au- 
thorized, one as this, - but only be- 
cauſe it is not for their turn, and, if 
admitted, would like a Bomb thrown 
into their Garrifon, blow up and 
lay waſt their Main Strength, and 
force them to deſert. and © give 
K 3 up 
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up a Cauſe which they are ( now 

pecially )*moft Zealouſly Fond of, 
and ſeem refolv'd even againſt Reaſon 
co Maintain, 

27. For I muſt further remarque 
and 'ris an Obſervation not lightly 
ro be pals'd-over ) that if this One 
Diſtinftion of things above Reaſon, 
and things contrary to Reaſon be 
once admirted, ;or n to be real, 
Solid and well-grounded, the main 
part of the- Sorinian Controveriie is 
mmmecarely, or at leaſt in the very 
next Conſequence, at an end. For 
the Reaſon why they will not be- 
lieve things above Reaſon is becauſe 
{ »s they ) Above Reafon 
differs nothing in reality from Con- 
trary to Reaſon, and fo thoſe things 
that are above Realon are alſo as 
much contrary to it as above it, and 
whar 1s Contrary to Reaſon is on 
both ſides acknowledg'd impoſſible 
to be bcliev'd.”' Well, bur then if 
| be mide appear (as T thiok by 
this time is fuſficiently done) that 
theſe rwo are quite different things, 
and that tobe 'above Reaſon is nor 
the lame as ro be contrary ww 

« [4 cn 
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then even by their own Confeſſion 
there can be no pretence 'why what 
is above Reaſon may nor be Be- 
liev'd. Which I take to be the true 
inducement that makes theſe Men 
ſtand our ſo feretly end obftinately 
againſt this Diſtinction ( for they 
are aware what miſchief it will do 
'em) as it is alſo the reaſon why I 
have beſtow'd ſo mych care and 
ins toclear and juſtifie it, 

28. And thus having given an 
Account of theſe great... unda- 
mental things, what Reaſon is, 
what Faith is, and what it is to be 
Above, and what Contrary "= Rea- 
ſon, we have now red the wa 
to the more full Fed diredt Coal. 
derationnof the Belief of things a- 
bove Reaſon, the true ſtate of which 

ſition by what has been hitherto 
diſcours'd appears to be this, Whe- 
ther we may not Afﬀent upon the 
Authority of Divine Revelation to 
Aluch things a5 our U ag or 
Reaſon cannot perceive or Com- 
prehend as to the Truth or Manner 
of them. Or, whether our not being 
able thus to Comprehend them, be a 
K 4 ſuffi 
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ifficient Reaſon why we ſhould noe 
believe them. _ For the Reſolution 
of which we have already laid the 
Grounds , and ſhall now 
more direQly ro build upoa them in 
the following Chapter. 


Reaſon and Faith. 


— _ _— — 


CHAYF. IV. 


That Human Reaſon is not the 
Meaſure of Truth. 


I, E have gain'd a moſt 

- — Point in the 
foregoing er, by proving the 
Diſtinttion —— F —_y 
and things Contrary to Reaſon, and 
ſuch as of it ſelf alone is ſuffici. 
ent Not only immediately to de- 
cide, but even forever to Silence the 
Controverſie between us and our 
Socinian Adverlaries concerning the 
Belief of things above Reaſon. For 
the only Objection that is or can poſ- 
libly be pretended againſt the Belief 
of things above Reaſon being the 
ſuppoſed Contraricty of the fame 
things to Reaſon, if it be ſhewn 
that to be above Reaſon involves 
no ſuch Contrariety, then the Ob- 
jetion againſt the belief of ſuch 
thungs is fairly and wholly remoy- 
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ed, and conſequently there remains 
no Reaſon why they may not be 
Believ'd. So that F'cannort bur look 
upon the Subſtance of my Work as 
moſt effeftually done alteady, and 
thoſe of our Adverſaries that have 
any reaſonable Meaſure of Pene- 
tration and Sincerity muſt needs be 
ſenſible of it. And I dare appeal 
even to their own Conſciences whe- 
_ they _ not. However com 
ing im ity of thoſe I 
have to deal - ell as the 
weight of the Cauſe ir ſelf, 1 ſhall 
endeavour the further eftabliſhment 
of it u ſome other Conſiderati- 

ons, w I ſhall alfo 

| and 


neſs, the equence being full as 
you thus, Above Reaſon Beliros- 

+, therefore not Contrary, as thus, 
Abovt Reaſon not Commwary, therefore 


Believable. Now in order to the 
fullec 


the Meaſure of Truth. 

2. 'Tis agreed the 
of Reaſon that a all _ 
to be only of ſuch things as it, 
fo ha Gs P ſo Clear 
and Evident of themſelves that they 
have no need of being demonſtra- 
ted, and that there are fome again 
that are not capable of Demonlira- 
tion, the Fuloefs and immediateneſs 
of their Evidence rendring them 
_ indemonitrable. And it has 


Maſters 
ought 


vac of the moſt rc ir & 


Confi of them as a Faule in ** 
the Method of the Gromerricians that © 


they fer themſelves to prove things 
that have no need of Proof, where- 
of he gives an Inftance in Ezeclid, 
who goes formally ro work to prove 
that rwo fides of a Triangle taken 
rogerher are greater than one, ak 
though this be moſt Evident even 
trom the Notion only of a” Right 
Line, which is the ſhorteſt that can 
polhbly be berween two Pots, and 
the Natural» Meaſure of _ 

om 
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one Point to another, which it 
not be if it were not alſo the 


pa Demonſtration, 

Confeſs I cannot but think it of the 
Number of thoſe that do not need 
any, that is I mean, to thoſe who 


attentive or ious Perſons no- 
thing is plain (fine there is No- 
thing but what fome will contradift, 
and there are thoſe who ro 
doubt of every thing) and even the 
Sun it felf can't make a Man fee, 
if either he, want eyes, or will thur 
*m. I cannot lay that 
to ſuch men cither this or any other 
Propoſition is plain, but I would 
venture to be tried by any com 

rent and indifferent Confi w 


argon of te mpg + 
and certain Propoſition, as plain as 
ws. en -4 

ciples 


Nature , and ſuch whereia the Lufts 
and Paihons of men are altogether 
unintereſled, have no real need to 
prove evident t becauſe for 
that very reaſon their Evidence is 
never Conteſted ; whereas the Point 
I have now in hand being of a Mo- 
ral Concernment and ſuch as in- 
counters the Partialitics and falſe 
Biaſles of Humane Nature, parti- 


cularly that t and govern 

nw of Slee. the ſhould 
be of equal evidence with fome of 
their Maxims, wall hats be e&- 
qually ſecure from Oppolition, and 
pals alike unconteſted. And fo there 
may be need of proving it, it not to 
do any neceſſary Service to the Pro- 
polition it felt, yet ro fatisfie the 
1mpor- 
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im ity of the Men I a 
with. Which indecd is the nrelent 
Caſe, on td | nrm—s = 
the Beginning) t Iment 
theſe Men ng the disbelief 
of things above Reaton reſolves at 
laſt into this Principle, that Human 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
Which therefore both for their Sa- 
ticfaftion and Refutation muſt be 
ſhewn to be Falſe. 

4. Now when I fay that Human 
Reaſon is not —— _— 
my meaning is, that it s not t 
Cam be aka Truth 
= OG is to be wy > 

that of every thing it ma 
ly Conchuded thetic s eleher rrv.r 
hot true according as it accords with 
this Meaſure, as 'tis comptehenſi- 
ble or me Com ow 
man Reaſon. "Tis true i there 
is a certain Senſe in which Human 
Reaſon ſometimes is, and may be 
truely faid ro be the Meaſure of 
Truth, in as much as whatever the 
Underſtanding does clearly and di- 
ſtintly Perceive may be concluded 
as moſt certainly true, it being im- 
poſſible that a thing m— 

w 
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wiſe than as we clearly perceive it 
to be, without fup our Per- 
ceptive Facultics to be in themſelves 
Naturally Falſe, and without fſup- 
it allo neceflary that we 
thou oo _———— —_—_— in the 
ight v the es (it being 
impoſſible to conceive a More right 
uſe of them than to Aﬀent only to 
what we clearly Perceive ) which 
are not only in themſelves manifeſt 
Ablurdities, but fuch alſo as would 
neceflarily infer che Authour of our 
Natures to be alſo the Authour of 
our Errours and Deceptions. It 
muſt therefore be admitted by all 
what the Philoſophers of the Car- 
tefian way fo carneftly ſtand and 
Conrend tor, that Clearnefſs of Per- 
ception is the great Rule and Crite- 
riow of Truth, fo far that whatever 
we do ckarly and diſtinctly cive 
to be true is really in it felf True. 
But then this is only to be a Partial 
and inadequate Rule, and in ſome 
certain limited reſpe&t only, not ab- 
ſolutcly and in general. For thou 
I grant that whatever we clear 
ceive 1s true, yet I deny that it 
Follows likewiſe Backwards, that 
what- 
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whatever is true we do alſo clearly 
Perceive, and ſo conſequently that 
whatever we do not clearly Perceive 
is therefore not True. By which it 
is plain that this Carrepas Maxim 
muſt be very much abuſed to prove 
that Human Reaſon is the Common 
and General Meaſure of Truth, and 
I dare fay the Great Authors of it 


never intended it to that ſe. 

5. Reaſon or Underſtanding in 
general may be ſafely faid, and muſt 
neceſſarily be allow'd ro be the 
Meaſure of Truth. For Truth in 
general carries a neceſſary Relation 
to underſtanding in general, as fully 
adequate and commenſurate to it. 
So that all Truth s ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely intelligible, the greateſt and 
ſublimeſt Truths as much as the 
leaſt and meanelt, thoſe which the 
Angels ſtudy and defire to look in- 
to, as much as thoſe which empl 
the narrow Thoughts of the poore 
Ruſtic. The Former are in them- 
ſelves as intelligible as the latter, 
and if not atually fo well under- 
ſtood *ris not becaule of any incapa- 
ciry in the Objefts, but by reaſon of 
the Dilproportioa of the Faculties 


that 
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that are Converſant abowut them. 
But this diſj ion muſt not be 
Univerſal, nor extend th 
the whole Order of Being. Fot 
what is intelligible muſt os {09 to 
lome cg. ſince what no 
Underſtanding prehend is 
the — as not be _ 
and conſt y there muſt be an 
C_ | thar Com 
all char is truly i that is, 
all 'T ruth. And according i it may 
be truly faid of this A 
henſive Underſtanding , that 
the Meaſure of Truth; fo thar 
whatever this perfeft Underſtand- 
ing does not underſtand is not intelli- 
gible, and it not intelligible, then 
alſo nor True. Beſides that it might 
be further Conſidet'd (wete this & 
oper place for ſo Abſtract and 
Metaphyſical 4 Speculation ) that 
Truth it Self, as t© the real Nature 
and Eſſence of it, is one and the 
fame with the Divine Ideas as they 
are related to one anorher, and 
docs therefore exiſt Originally and 
intirely in the Mind of God, who 
is Subſtantial Truth, and accord- 
mgly does _ — all Truth; 
a 
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and conbquantty is the Meaſure 
of it. And ule this All-com- 
prehenfive Underſtanding is con- 
tain'd within the Extent of Reaſon 
or Underſtanding in |, there» 
fore it may be truly ſaid alfo of 
Reaſon or Underſtanding in Gene- 
ral that it is the Meaſure of Truth, 
it being moſt certain that what is 
above all Reaſon, or what no Rea» 
ſon whatloever can Comprehend is 
as much m_- Truth too, and can- 
not poſhbly true. 

6. Bur h it be thus necel- 
ſary to allow this of Reaſon in Ge» 
neral, the ſame cannot be allow'd 
of Human Reaſon. For whatever 
is the Meafure of Truth muſt be 
fully adequate' and Commenſurate 
ro Truth. That's Certain, And 
therefore if Human Reaſon be the 
Meaſure of Truth it muſt have the 
ſame ap and extent with 
Truth, and poſſeſs it whole and in- 
tire, if not Eſſentially and Subſtan- 
tially as God does, yet at leaft Noe- 
tically and by way of Theory, fo 
as to be able thoroughly to Per- 
ceive and- Comprehend all Truth. 
But now that this Qualification can- 
nat 
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or Agrecenent+ or Difigreomen. 
Now we are to Conſider heſe 
Relations may be of Three. Sorts, 
eirher ſuch as are berween Created 
Beings, or fuch as are berween Tn- 
relligible Ideas, or fuch as are be- 
rween Created Beings and their 
Ideas. And we are alſo to Conf 
der chat there ace two General Sorts 
of Trurhs extremely difterent one 
from anortier, and” therefore 
fully ro 'be” diftioguiſh'd, rh. 
hay we only the Abſtratt Na- 
- OE things, Ly ummuta- 
e nces, in tly on their 
attual” Exiftence. a7 others a- 
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becauſe theſe Relations mi 
ve cxiſted, becauſe thoſe 
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and on harm oy tety noe 
thi but-the Relations'of Agree- - 
mow cm that” are be- 
tween” Ideas | | 

_ $.'\Þ go there the 'common 
Necefhry"kad 'Contingene True 

Truths, 

and apts the as much allow*d Sup- 
polirion that” there is fich an Order 
of Trurtis as are Neteflary and Eter- 
oy ht os I take = 
granted as -# 'Principle , not to de- 
cline the Fouble of ing it, bur 
becavle' it 'is/ a Confeli'd-as well as 
Evidehrt thing, and*F-care now for 
proving "any more evident thir 
thaw F 'necds muſt. * And that t 
Neceſſary bu —_— _ are 
in this ifely diſtinguſtd from- 
thoſe char ure Cottingoat; that they 
are the Relations that ire between I- 
deas;, Tehink is plain from the very 
Notion and Nature of them , be- 
cauſe they are __— to be ſuch 
Truths «s regard the Abſtract Na- 
rures-and Efſences of thiogs as they 
are in Idea, and 'not' as have 
an attual Exiſtence i» rerum Nargr 4, 
fince then they would 'not be "me 
cefſary, - bur Truths , 
L 3 which 
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and 'whicly'+ underſtand tO be -no+ 


thing wy Relations'of Agree- 


hs, 
and upon the as much allow'd Sup- 
poſition that” there is fiich an Order 
of Trurtis 4s are Netefſary and Etee- 


than T Pier And rhat t 
Neceſſary and Erernal Truths are 


in this _ diſtinguiſt®d from: 


thoſe rhar are ingeat, that t 

are the Relations that ire Ann} 
deas; T'think is plain from the very 
Notion and Nature of them , be- 
cauſe they are fu to be ſuch 
Truths- & regard the Abſtract Na- 
cures-and Eflences of things as they 
are ir} Idea, and not' as have 
an aftual Exiſtence i» rerum Nargr 4, 
flince then they would 'not be ""e- 
ceffary, - bur Trurhs , 
L 3 which 
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Reaſon of ry and. Kternal 
Troths confifts in the Relations that 
are bet ween Ideas. 
.. vy. I further add that theſe Ideas 
mutt be the ſame with the Divize 
KWeas. *Tis a708 | —_— that exat- 
(peak! I are Divine I- 
—— which we vie ta 
call our own, it; being molt. Cer- 
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tain (as might eaſily #rid with'the 
greateſt Evidence be ſhewn  thar 
the immediate Objes of oor Un- 
derſtandings- are no other than the 
Ideas of the Divine Intellet, in 
which we fee and contemplare all 
o Burt nor to. enter <2 this 
ublime lation at , It 
will be rn ro cobfider that 
unleſs the Ideas whoſe Relations 
Conſtirute choſe Truths which are 
Neceſſary and Eternal- be the Di- 
vine Ideas, it will be impofſible char 
_ nay Truths ſhould 

what we ſu r are, _ 
is Neceſſary _—_ _ For Ne- 
cellary and } Frernal Truths muſt be 
Neceſſary and Eternal Relations , 
and it be mpoſſible that Rela» 
tions EP be mote” Neceſſary or 
Erernal than the Subje&s from which 
they reſult, -- unleſs theſe Ideas the 
Subjects of theſe Relations be Ne- 
ceffary and Eternal, how can theiy 
Relations be ſo? *Tis plain there- 
fore that theſe Ideas" muſt be' Ne- 
celſary and Erernal.” © But now 1 
. what Ideas are ſo bur the Di- 
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fiternal and Immutable but God and 
his Diviae Perfcftions ? As there- 
fore we fay that theſe Neceſſary 
and Ererna] Truths are Relations 
berween Ideas, and not fuch as arc 
between cither Created Entities 
themiclves, or þberween them and 
their Ideas, becauſe then they would 
he of the Order of Contingent, not 
of Neceflary Truths, For the ſame 
reaſon we muſt fay that ghey are 
the Relations that are berween the 
Drvzne Jaeas, thole only being fut- 
hciently ſteddy and Permanent Sub- 
wxts to ſuſtain ſuch Stable and Im» 
mutable mr age And indeed 
Were it not thoſe Repreſenta- 
tive Perfeftions of the Divine Na- 
ture which we call Ide«s, there 
would be no Neceſſary and Eternal 
Eſſences to ſupport theſg Neceſſary 
and Eternal Relations, and then 
there could be no fuch Relations , 
and it no luch Relations, then there 
cquld be no Neceſſary Truths, aod 
if no Neceflary Truths thea no 
Science. Which by the way would 
moſt Convineipgly proye tw any Ca- 
pable apd; Artgntive Underſtanding 
fhe ablolure Neceſſuy danny 
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af a God, as the moſt inmofſt Ground 
and Centres Su of the whole 
Intelleftual World. 7 

16. Well then it can no longer be 
doubted but that theſe Neceſſary 
and Erernal Truths are the Relat» 
ons that are berween the Divine 
Jars, But now as theſe Ideas are 
Infinite as being the Eſſential Per+ 
feftions of God, and really identi- 
fy'd with his Divine Nature and 
Subſtance, ſo it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low that the Relations that -reſule 
from them, and fſubſiſt berween 
them muſt alſo be Intinite. And 
then ſince theſe Truths do efſen- 
tially Conſift in, and in. their Rea- 
lon and Formality are no other than 
theſe Ideal Relations, it no lefs evi- 
dently follows that Truth .alſo muſt 
be Infaite too. 

11. Which alſo will be neceſſary 
to Conclude upon another Account. 
For I conſider again that »{ince Re- 
lations do not an reality. differ as di- 
{tint Entities from their /Subjefts 
and Terms (as the Relations of ewa 
Circles ſuppoſed ro be equal to. cach 
qther do noe: redlly differ from the 
Cucles rhemſelves fo related): ya 
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Ideal Relations muſt in the reality of 
the thing be one and the fame with 
the Divine Ideas themſelves, and 
conſequently with the Divine Na- 
ture with which theſe Ideas are i- 
dentified. And accordingly Truth 
which is the ſame with theſe Ideal 
Relations muſt alſo as to the real 
Eſſence and Subſtance of it be one 
and the ſame with the Divine Na- 
ture. 

12. And that indeed it is fo may 
be further, and ſomewhat more d- 
rely, demonſtrated thus. That 
God is the Cauſe of whatever is be- 
fdes himſelf, or, that whatever is, 
is cither God or the Efe&t of God 
is a clear and acknowledg'd Princi- 
ple. Neceſlary Truth then is cither 
God or the E of God. Burt it 
is not the Effect of God, and there- 
fore it can be no other than God 
himfelf, Now thar it is not the 
Effect of God, the many Ab- 

uppolition 
him 


furditics which that 

draws after it I think will 

= Wy to acknow- 
ge. For Firſt, Truth 

be the efte&t of God - -—q 4 would 

not be neceflary, -whacty is againſt 

the 
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the Suppoiition ; or if it be, then as 
being a neceſſary Effe& it mult have 
a neceſlary Cauſe, that &s-a. Cauſe 
neceſſarily derermin'd to att, and fo 
God would be a neceſſary Agent , 
even 44 extras. He would alſo be an 
«nintelligent Agent. The Conſe» 
UEnCE 15 not to be avoided. For if 

ruth be the eftet of God then an- 
recedently to-the efteQting of it, there 
was no Truth, and conlequently no 
Knowledge, becauſe there cauld' be 
nothing known; and fo God in the 
production of Truth (if indeed; he 
did produce it) muſt be ſuppoſed ro 
at alrogether in-the dark, and with- 
out any Intelligence, Again, if 
Truth be the of God, then 
the Perfeftion of the. Divine Under- 
ſtanding mult be ioppaged to depend 
upon. ſomething that 1s not God, 
nay upin lomething created by God, 
whereas God is the true perfective 
Objett of all is Creatures, and is 
himſelf completely*Happy 1a the fole 
Contemplation of himſelf. ”T-will 
follow again that God has conttuu- 
ted an Order of Realitics which. he 
has not Vower to aboliſh ; that he 
has made ſome things which he can- 
not 
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not unmake again. - And laſtly to ' 
add no more, - She qbyrn-- 
feft of God then it cannot be God, 
(becauſe God cannor uce what 
is Himſelf) and if it be not God, 


then by the yo Os there will 
be ſomething Neceſſary, Immura- 
ble, Er and I ent, Oc, 


that is not God, Which laſt Con» 
ſequence- as it contradicts the Com- 
mon and Natural Sentiment of Man- 
kind, ſo it ſtruck fo hard againſt a 
certain very Thoughtful Meta- 
phyſical Head , that he could not 
urging this as One s Us 
ment the v e- 
ceſſary Truth ; Cs aha (as he 
ponds) there would be ſomething 
eceſſary beſides God, not -confider- 
ing that this Neceſſary Truth is re» 
ally one and the fame with the Di- 
vine Subſtance. Which one Con- 
yr puts by the wy force « 
is Argument againſt the Be: 
Neceſlary Truth. _ however 
it be ſufficiently concluſive of the 
Point we now conrend for, that this 
Truth is not the Effet of God. For 
if it were then his Allegation would 
takepiace; that js, there _ 
—_ 
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deed be ſomething Neceflary beſides 
God, which hoogh it does not fol- 
low from the Suppoſition of the 
Being of Neceſſary Truth, is yet 


Train that of its being the 


would be ſomething Necefſary be- 
fides God, which no Religious, nor 
indeed Rational Ear can bear. Tis 
lain therefore that Truth is not the 
of God ; and fince it is not, 

it remains by vertue of the premiſed 
DisjunQion that it can be no other 
than the very Subſtance and Eſſence 


of the Deity. 

12. Andro this purpoſe I further 
confider, That the whole Perfeftion 
of the Mind does confiſt in its union 
with God, who is her only true 
Good. This ſeems to me a Propo- 
ſition of a wy ſhining Evidence. 
For the good of the Mind- muſt of 
neceflity be ſomething Spiritzal, 0- 
therwiſe it would be of a Nature 
inferiour to herſelf, and ſo not capa- 
ble of being her Perfection, - But 
neither is that enough Whatever 
is the good of the Miad mag. 
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be only of a like Nature with the 
Mind, that is, of a Spiritual, but 
of a ſaperioer Nature too. It muſt 
be — above the Mind that 
can be its Perfeftion, and that can 
at vpon it, and inlighren it, and 
affect i with pleaſing Senſations , 
otherwiſe how can it be able to add 
any thing to its better Being or Per- 
feftion ? And in order to all this it 
mult alſo be intimately preſent to it, 
and united with it, ot iſe how 
can it ſo aft upon it ? But now God 
is the only Spiritual Being whom we 
can roſſibly conceive thus qualified 
to be the good or etive Obict 
of our Minds. hence it follows 
that he only is fo, and that we can- 
got become either more Perfte&t or 
more Happy in any Kind or Degree 
bur by our Union with, and Poſeſ- 
fion of God. And hence ir further 
follows, that Truth could nor be any 
PerfeCtion of our Underſtandings if 
ir were not the fame with the Divine 
Eſſence (ſince that is our only per- 
fective 2nd beatifying Objef) and 
that therefore ſince it really is per- 
fettive of our Underſtandings, and 
that in the very higheſt meaſure 
(the 
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(the Underſtanding being then moſt 
Perfect when it has the cleareſt and 
the largeſt view of Truth) it can be 
no other than the very tflence of 
that Infinite Mind who is the only 
true Good and Objective Perfeftion 
of all Spirits, 

14- Tis true indeed Des Cartes 
makes all Truth, even that which 
is Eternal to kave been poſitively 
inſtiruced and eſtabliſh'd by God, to 
depend upon him as the Summa: 
Lagifar, to be the effect of his Will 
and Pleaſure, and by Conſequence 
to be Abſolutely and Originally Ar- 
bitrary and Contingent. So that ac» 
cording to him 2 and 2 might not 
have been 4, or 3 _—_ a Tri- 
angle might not have equal to 
> Right ones if God had pleas'd fo 
to Order it. But this Notion of this 
Great Man does fo rudely Shock the 
Natural Senſe of Mankind that it 
cannot find Admiſſion even where 
the reſt of his Philoſophy does, but 
is generally exploded notwithitand- 
ing the eminency of its Author, and 


that even by one of his greateſt Ad» Mr.Afwle- 
mirers, and (as I think) oy ns the 7%. 


Moſt Conſiderable of his Diſciples. 
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And truly I think this Opinion is 
treated no worſe than it deſerves, 
ſince beſides the Abſurdities already 
Mention'd, it ſhakes the Foundati- 
vns of Science, yea and of Mora- 
lity too, by ſuppoſing the Natures 
not only of Metaphyſical and Ma+ 
themarical Truth, even of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil to be £, Poſt 
tive and Arbitrary, and Conſequent- 
ly of a Conti Ordication. It 
is therefore deſervedly as well as 
nerally rezetted, but then let thoſe 
that reje&t it have a Care that they 
fall not into a worſe Abſurdity. As 
they would not ſuppoſe Truth to 
be of a Poſitive and Alterable Na+ 
ture and that the Relations of Ideas 
might have been otherwiſe than 
they are, ſo let them have a Care 
how they make any thing Necefſ- 
ſary and Immutable that is Not 
God. Let them be Conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and as they juſtly re- 
jet rhe Opinion that makes Truth 
the Efic&t of God's Free and Arbis 
trarious 'Conſtirution, and conſe- 
quently of a Mutable and Variable 
Narure, fo let them own and Con- 
tels (as they are Obliged to do) that 
it 
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it is no other than God himſelf, 
For there is no other way of avoid- 
ing Des Carter's Abſurdity. For if 
Truth be not God then tis the Et- 
feft of God, and if rhe Eftet of God 
then fince the Conſtitutions of God 
are Free and Arbitrary, the Natures 
and Relations of things might have 
been quite otherwiſe than they are, 
the whole Science of Geometry 
might be tranſpoſed, a Circle might 
have the Properties of a Square, and 
a Square the Properties of a Circle, 
2 and 2 might not have been 4, or 
what elſe you will inſtance in. And 
fo in Morality too (which is of far 
worſe Conſequence ) there might 
have been the like tranſpoſition, 
what is Vertue might have been 
Vice, and what is Vice might have 
been Vertue, Theſe are the Na- 
tural Conſequences of Truth's being 
the Efett of Divine Conſtitution , 
and they are intolerable ones too, 
and therefore the Principle from 
which they flow is by the general 
Current of Writers well denied. 
But then unleſs they proceed, and 
acknowledge Truth to be one with 
the Diviac Eſſence they cannot help 
M re- 
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relapſing into the ſame or worſe 
Abſurditics. For whoever ſays that 
Truth is not God muſt ſay that it 
is the Effet of God, and whoever 
ſays that, muſt either fay chat tis 
Arbitrary and Contingent, or if he 
ſays it is Neceſſary and Immutable, 
he muſt allow of ſomething Neceſ» 
ſary and Immutable that is not God. 
But now it being moſt Evident that 
there is nothing Neceflary that is 
not God, it Truth be not God then 
"ris plain that it cannot be Neceflary 
(which preſently runs us into the 
Carteſian Abſurdiry of the Arbitra- 
ry Poſitioa of Truth) or it it be 
Neceſlary then *tis as plain that it 
muſt be God. - The {horrt is, Truth 
is either God or the Effect of God, 
If it be not God, then "tis the Eftett 
of God as Des Cartes fays. Burt if 
not the Efte&t of God (as the Con- 
fequent Abſurditics from that Prin- 
ciple demonſtrate, and as is gene- 
rally granted ) then tis God him- 
ſelf as we ſay. It muſt be one or 
the other, there is no Medium. To 
ſay that Truth is God, or to fa 

that *ris the Effect of God are cac 

of chem Conliſteat Propolitions , 
though 
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though: from the groſs Abſurdities 
of the-Eatrer che Former only af 
pears tobe the right;.; but to- deny 
that ?ris) the effe&t of Got! and' yer 
not 'to ſay-that it -is God, that is to 
affirm that *ris neither the Effect of 
God nor yet God; is all 'over ut» 
maintainable and inconſiſtent. - If 
it be nor the Effet of God ( as is 
both generally and juſtly - acknow- 
ledg*d) then it mult of , Neceſſity be 
God, finds whatever-is, is either 
God or the Effet of God: 

15. And indeed it Truth be nat 
God how comes it 'to be Cloath'd 
with the Glorious Enſigns of his 
Majelty, to wear the Charatters of 
his Divinity, and to have ſo many 
of his peculiar and incommunicable 
Attributes ? How comes it to be 
Neceſſary, Immutable, Eternal , 
Selt-exiſtent, Increated, Immente , 
Omai-preſent and Independent, and 
thar not only upon the Conceptions 
of any Minds whether Human or 
Angelical, but even all things what- 
ſoever, which might never have 
been made, or might now be annt- 
hilated without any Prejudice to the 
being of "Truth, which does not 

M 2 reſpect 
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reſpe&t the natural and' aQual Exi- 
ſencies but only the Abſtract El- 
ſences of things, For were there 
no ſuch thing as any real” Circle or 
Triangle in Nature it would ftill be 
never the leſs true that their Ab- 
ſtrat Eflences would be determi- 
nate and invariable, and that fuch 
and ſuch diftin&t Precperties would 
belong to them. W hich by the way 
plainly Convinces that Truth is 
none of the Effeftts, Works, or 
Creatures of God, fince it <1d exiſt 
before them, does not now depend 
on them, and wovld remain rhe 
ſelf-lame Immutable thing without 
them. But then I demand whence 
has it this Sclf-ſubſiſtence and Indve- 
_— of noag # W hence again 

Sit its fix'd and unalterable Na- 
ture, ſuch as we can neither add 
any thing to, nor diminiſh ought 
from? How is it that it is Freſcat 
in all Places, and to all Minds, fo 
as ro be Contemplated by them all 
at the ſame rime, and after the ſame 
Manner ? How comes it to pals that 
we cannot fo much as a;/-1magive it, 
or by way of Fittion and Suppoſi- 
tion remove it out ot Being ; but 
To 
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it ſtill reguras upon us with a ſtrong 
and invincible Spring, ſince even 
the very Suppolition that there-is 
no Truth carries a Formal Propoſt- 
tion in it whole Ideas have a cer- 
tain Habitude to cach other, and 
ſo Contradifts it ſelf,  Belides how 
comes it, to be a Perfettion of the 
Divine Underſtanding ? Is any thin 
a Pertettion. to God but himſelf. 
How comes it alſo. to.be the Rule 
and Mcaſure of his Will, which can 


be determia'd <hrs but what 

is juſt Reaſooable and T ruc % Can 

any thing be-2 any God hat is 

not himivlf ? Docs Conſult or 
Follow any thing but what is One 

with his own Divine Nature and 
Eſſence ? And yet God coaſults and 
follows Truth, and cangor aft bur 
according to its Immutable Laws 

and Mealures. Ir is not therefore 
really diſtinguiſh'd from him, bur 
Coerernal and Conlub» __ ._ .. | 
ſtancial with hum, and — LS - : 
{ſo in Confulcing Truth verives ded verkun oft de quo 
he Conſults his own (agar, 14. Privcipio erat 
Eſſence *, even the pud Dum & Deus crat 
Divine aly& , the E. verbuma. $, Aaftia in Pak 
ternal and Increated ©** 
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Wiſdom, the rrue intelligible Light, 
in whom” are all the Ideas: and 
Flences of things, the Fulneſs -of 
Being and Truth, who in the Be- 
inning was with God, -and was 
z0d, who is Etrcrnally *Conrems 
plated by him with Infinite Joy 
and Complacency, and who ſaid 
of himfſadlt Incarnare, I aw the Way, 
the Trath, and the Life. 4 would 
fain know how 4ll theſe "incom- 
municable Atrribures of God ſhould 
agree to Trarh it it be avy thing 
lets San a* Divine Narure, Par- 
ricularly 1' demarid, whence has it 
that unſtakeable Firmoels and Sta- 
bility , rhat mvintible Permanency 
and Stedtaſtnefs, that Neceſhry of 
Xiſtence, that utter repugnance to 
Not Being, but only becauſe it is 
really Cocffential and Confubſtan- 
tial with him whoſe Name is Te- 
bovah, and who is Being it felf, 
to whom it is Efſential to Fxiſt, or 
rather, whole very Efſence is Exi- 
ſtence. 

16. But now from this Coeſſen- 
fiality and Conſubſtantiality of Truth 
with the Divine Nature-( a Noble 
and Sublime Theory, but which I 

do 
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do but lightly rouch over, having 
not room here to purſue it at large) 
it evidently and neceflarily follows 
again that Truth is Izfaite, There 
cannot be a more immediate, nor 2 
more neceflary, nor a more inlepa- 
rable Connexion berween any two 
things than berween this Conſe- 
quence and that Principle. And 
indeed if Truth were not Inhnite 
how can the Knowledge of God 
be ſo? Not ſure as Concretely and 
Objettively Conlider'd, for that ma- 
niteſtly implies the Infinity of its 
Object. And what is the Object of 
the Divine, or of any other Under- 
ſtanding, but Truth? And thould 
Knowledge here be taken for the 
Power or Faculty of Knowing, to 
what purpoſe is an Infinite Power 
of Knowing unleſs there be an In- 
finite to be Known ? And would 
not fuch a Power be uncafic and 
affliftive, as well as uſcleſs, ro him 
that had it, unleſs the Object be 
{uppoled tocarry a due Proportion to 
it: For if it be fo uncalic a Re- 
flexion to ſome of us to have ſuch 
ſhort and narrow Faces _ 
the Com or Truth has fo large 
_= M 4 and 
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and ſpatious an extent, to be able 
to know fo little when there is fo 
much to be known, how much more 
troublceſom and painful would it be 
to the Supreme Intelligence to have 
an Infiaite Underſtanding when all 
that is intelligible is but Finite f 
Would not that Infinity of his Ca- 
pacity ſerve to vex and difquiet him 
more than the Narrownels of ours 
docs us, the difference being as much 
as berween having a great Stomach 
and bur liertle Meat, and a little Sto- 
mach when there is a great deal of 
Meat, whereof which is the greateſt 
Puniſhment is Obvious ro imagine, 
And we may judge of this in ſome 
mezſure by our ſelves. We have in us a 
Capacity boundicſs and unlimited. For 
tho* our Underſtandings be Finite, 
our Wills know no Meaſure, and 
are in a manner Infinite. As God has 
made us capable of enjoying an In- 
hate Good, fo Norhing leſs than 
that can fatishe our Delires. For 
we dclire Good as Good, and con» 
tequently all poſhble Good; Now 
we hnd this to be a great Pain to 
os at preſent to defire an Infinite 
Good when all that we can enjoy 
here 
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here is Finite. The greateſt part 
of the Uncafineſs, the Melancholy, 
the Dilconfolateneſs, the _ 
that accompanies Human Lite will 
be found, it traced to the Original, 
to proceed from hence, vis. from 
the lutle proportion that is between 
our Capacities and our Gratificati- 
ons, berween what is defired and 
what is enjoy'd. And this Defire 
of an Infinice Good will be a far 
greater Puniſhment to us Hereafter 
when the Activity of our Faculties 
ſhall be more invigorated and in- 
larg'd, it we have not then an lofi 
nite Good to emoy. Twill be ar 
leaſt the worſt ingredient of Hell 
and Damnation, it not «ll that is to 
be underſtood by it. And yet we are 
ſtill ro Conſider that our Will is 
In nite only Ex perrte Ubjedts , bes 
cauſe it defires an Infinite Good. and 
not Ex parte Attis becaulc it delires 
it infinitely or with an unlimyzced 
Force and Activity, For "tis um- 
— that a Finite Nature ſhould 

ve any Fower or Force in it 
that is (trictly infinite, or that any 
ſuch A& or Operation thould pro» 
ceed trom it. Bur then what would 
£:0 
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the AMiction be if the AR were 
Infinite as wedll as the Obieft, and 
we were to aſpire after an Infinite 
Good with an Infaire Defire ! What 
Conception can Frame a juſt Idea 
of the Miſery of fuch a State ! And 
can it be much lefs for an Infinite 
Intelligence to have only a Finite 
Intelligible for xs Obzett ? Bur there 
is Nothing Painful or AfMictive in 
the Condition of the Supremely and 
Completely Blefled. And therefore 
we meſt Conclude that as the In- 
finite Will of God has a Good fully 
Commenſurate and Adcyquate to its 
unlimited Activity, whereon it 
may Center and Repoſe its Weight, 
ſo the Infinite Underſtanding of God 
has alſo an Infinite Iarelligible for 
its Object. And fince the Formal 
Objett of Underſtanding in General, 
and Conſequently of the Divine, is 
Truth (as that of the Will is Good) 
hence it follows again that Truth 
mult needs be of an Faknice Nature. 
17, And do we not find it fo 
when we Convert our ſelves to it 
by _ and Meditation 5 When 
we appiy our Minds to the Con- 
templation of Truth, and fct our 
ſclvcs 
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ſelves to muſc and think, do we not 
find that we launch forth into a 
vaſt intelligible Sea, that has neither 
Bortrom nor Shore ? And the more 
we think and the more we Meditate 
are we not ſtill} more and more con- 
vinc'd of this, and do we not diſco. 
ver the furthier we go in our Intel- 
leftual Progrefis, that there ftill lies 
more and more beyond us, fo that 
the more we advance in the Know- 
ledge of Truth the more we inlarge 
Our Idea of it, as the greateſt Tra- 
vellers think moſt Magnificently of 
the World? Do we not find as in 
a Spatious Campaigne, ſo in the im- 
menſe Field of I ruth, that our Eye 
wearies, and our Sight loſes it {elf in 
the boundleſs Profpett, and that 
belides the clear view which we 
have of a few things at a little di- 
ſtance from us, there lie all round 
us vaſt Tracts unmeaſurably diffuſed, 
whereot we have only Contule and 
indiſtinet Images, hike che Faint 
Blew of the far diſtant Hills ? Are 
not the Relations and Combinations 
ot things with one another Infinite, 
and ſhould but one link in this End- 
leſs Chain be alrer'd would not in- 
NuUmes» 
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numerable Alrerations enſue upon 
it ? Shuuld but One Propoſition that 
is Falſe be fi ed True, or One 
that is True be ſuppoſed Falſe, what 
Underſtanding but the Divine could 
o on with the Train of New Con- 
equences that would reſult from 
ſuch a Suppolition ? I fay New Con- 
uences, For we are to conlider 
that belides the Abſolate Syſteme of 
Truth which contains the Relations 
of Idcas with their fertled Coheren- 
cies and ndencies one upon as 
nother according as they really ſtand 
in thcir Natural Order, there Ba 
ſteme of Truth which 

I may call Hypotherical, that refulrs 
from any fuppoled Change made in 
the Abſolute Syſteme, _— wall 
ſtill ariſe new and new Conſequences 
even to Infinity. But not to conſt 
der Hypotherical Truth, can the 
Bounds of that. which is Abſolute 
be ever hx'd, or its Stock ever Ex- 
hauſted ? Does it not after all che 
Study that has been employ*d abour 
Kt, and the Numberlcſs Number of 
Volumns that have been written up- 
on it furnith perperual matter for 
our Contemplation, and 15 it not a 
Sub» 
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SubjeR for everlaſting Thoughts and 
Conliderations Has it not been the 


great Reſearch of the "Thoughtful 
and Inquiſitive for many Ages, and 
yer does not every Age refine upon 
ts Predeceſiour, and produce New 
Diſcoveries? Are not the Sciences 
continually improved, and yet are 
there not ſtill hs in every Sci- 
ence which no Line of Thoughe 
can ever Fathom 7 What a vaſt Fe« 
cundity is there in ſome plain ſimple 
Propotitions, nay who can number 
the Concluſions that may be drawn 
from any one Principle! Take the 
moſt ſimple Figure in Geometry , 
and where is the Mathematician 
who after a Thouſand Years Study 
can reckon up all the Properties that 
may be aftirm'd of it, both as Ab- 
ſolutely Conſider'd, and as it ſtands 
in relation to other Figures? And 
what then ſhall we think of the 
whole Science in all its Branches and 
Dependencies, Particularly of Af 
gebras, the Main Occan of this Bot- 
tomleſs Sea ? And what ſhall we 
fay of Metaphylick's, another un- 
meaſurable Abyſle, and what of the 
endicls Circle of Truth, it not the 
ſame 
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ſame which one of Job's Friends 
lays of God, Canft thou by ſearching 
find our Truth, Canft thos find ber 
oat axto Perfeition? It s a bieh 
Heaven, what canſt thos do ! at 
than Hell, what canſt thos know ? The 
Meaſure thereof i longer than the 
Earth, and broader than the Ses. And 
that becauſe they after all are Fi- 
nite, whereas this is truly and ftricts 
ly Infinite, Which by the way fuf- 
fciently proves a God, and that this 
God is Truth, whoſe Etcrnal and 
Glorious Majeſty be Bleſſed for 
Ever, 

18. But then let us Conſider, if 
Truth be indeed (as you fce) of an 
Infinite Nature, then ro prove that 
Human Reaſon is not fully adequate 
to it, does not intirely poſſeſs it, nor 
all over and wholly comprehend it, 
and conſequently cannot be the 
Meaſure of it there will be no nced 
of laying open the great Weakneſs 
and Dehciency of our Underſtand- 
ing : I need not repreſent the Im- 
— of ms Light, nor the 

neſs of its Views, nor the Slen- 
dernelſs of its Attainments, nor the 
very Narrow Extcat of its Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, nor the very little Progreſs it 
is able to nd © in the Contempla- 
tion and Comprehenſion of Truth ; 
That there are a great many thin 
whercot we have no Ideas for 
which we need go no further for an 
Inſtance than our own Souls ) and 
that even where we have Ideas of 
things we cannot always diſcern the 
Relations and Connexions that are 
berween them, and that cither for 
want of ſufficient Clearnefs in the 
Idcas themiclves ro have their Re- 
lations perceived immediately with- 
out comparing them with other 
mediate Ideas, or elſe for want of 
ſuch duc and proper Mediums 
wherewith to compare them, and 
that therefore the extent of our 
Knowledge 1s not only vaſtly ex- 
ceeded by the Natures of things, 
but alſo very Conliderably even by 
our own Ideas, there being ma 
things whereot we have Ideas, and 
ſometimes very clear ones too, and 
yet which we know no more how 
to reaſon upon or diſcourſe of intel- 
ligibly, or with any Certainty, than 
we do of rhoſe things whereof we 
have no Ideas at all, "deing, tor Ex- 
amplc, 
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ample, no more able ro tell what 
ion fuch a Circle bears to 
ſuch a Square though we have cleat 
Ideas of both, than we are to tell 
what proportion there is berween 
Angels and our own Souls, things 
whereot we have no Ideas. Av 
remarkable Inſtance of the Shortne1s 
and Contrattednels of our Under. 
ſtandings, which it ſeems are not 
only deſtitute of the Ideas of many 
things, and —_— of rhe 
know of them ( it being im- 
ible that the extent of our knows 
xe ſhould exceed that of our F- 
deas ) but are alſo Blind to thoſe ve- 
ry Ideas which they have, and can- 
not ice even when they have the 
advantage of the Light. Bur I fay 
I need not preſent my Reader with a 
Night-piece of Human Reaſon, de- 
ſcribe great Blindneſs and grofs 
Darknets, how ignorant ſhe is when 
ſhe does not adventure to judge, 
and how Erroncous when ſhe does, 
ſtumbling and falling ( as is uſual 
in the dark) out of one miſtake in- 
to another, our of one Errour into 
another, enher by imbracing falſe 


Principles, or by drawing wrong 
Con- 
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Dependencies, and in conjuntion 
with the whole Context and Cohe- 
rence of the Diſcourſe whereof it 1s 
a Part. I fay again Secondly, that 
though we may have a _—_ 
Perception of fone plain and ſimple 
Truths without purſuing them tho- 
rough all the' Relations and Depen- 
dencies that they have with . other 
Truths (ſince otherwiſe, as I have 
hinted already, we ſhould be able to 
underſtand nothing, and every thing 
would be above Reaſon } yet how- 
ever we do not know but that there 
may be ſome Truths of ſuch a Na- 
ture as not to be underſtood without 
the uare Comprehenſion of 
thoſe Relations and Dependencies ; 
which fiance we have not, we do not 
nor can ever know but that there 
may be forme Truths that are fo a- 
bove us as to be out of our Reach; 
and to lie beyond all poſſibility of 
Com fon, and conſequently 
that Human Reaſon is not adequate 
and commentfurate to Truth even 
Diftribatively conlider'd. I fay we 
do not know, and 'tis impoiſible we 
ſhould ever know but thac thus it 
may be. For how ſhould we be 
N 2 able 
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able to know it, or upen what ſhall 
we this our Know ? Ir 
muſt be cither upon the Natural 
Force and Penctration of our Under- 
——_ or upon our _ 
Views and P 100s, Or 
Nature of Truch i Aſher the 
Capaci our Underſtandings 
> 1 Gr Be know the pre- 
ciſe and exaft Bounds and Limits of 
it, yet we know in the that 
it is Finite, and has its hx'd and de- 
terminate Meaſure, which it would 
ſtrive in vain to exceed. As for the 
Nature of Truth, that we both cx- 


unent , and from the foreg 
Conlderations muſt of anceller ra. 
clude to be Infinite. And what 
Ground of Aſſurance can we have 
from cither or both of theſe, which 
are apt rather to lay a Foundation 
of Diffidence and Diftruſt ? And 
then as for our attual Views and 
Perceptions, though we ſhould, ſup- 
poſe them to have been hitherto ne- 
ver ſo clear and diſtint, never fo 
numcrous and extenſive, and never 
fo —_— and ſucceſsful, ſo that 
onr Victorious Underſtandings never 
yet met with a Baffle, nor ſounded a 
retrcat 
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retreat from a ng ot im- 
pregnable Theory , in one 
word, that we never yet applied 
our minds to the conſideration of a- 
ny one Truth but what we fully 
com and were perfect Ma- 
ſters of (which yer he muſt be a ve- 
ry Prefum z Or a little 
experienc'd Thinker that affirm | 
of himſelf) how noewithſtanding do 
we know, conl(idering the Finiteneſs 
of our Intelieft, and the Infinitene(s 
of Truth, but that there may be.O- 
ther Truths of a Nature fo tar above 
us, and ſo diſproportionate to us, as 
not poſſibly to be Comprehended by 
us. For we cannot argue here from 
the paſt Succeſſes and Atchievements 
of our Underſtandings to the Fu- 
ture, or becauſe there has been no- 
thing hitherto propoſed ro us bur 
what we Comprehended, that there- 
fore there can be nothing propoſed 
but what we can Comprehend. It 
we conclude thus, we forger the 
vaſt diſproportioa berween Truth 
and Human Reaſon, that the one 
is Finite and the other Infinite, the 
due and attentive Conſideration of 
which would convince us that tho? 
N 3 we 
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we have though never ſo much, 
and never fo well, and Ly; 
ed never ſo ma 

ought we know — may be Fruchs 
whuch our intelleftual Sight though 
aided with all the advantages of Art, 
that may help.the ot as much as 
a Teleſcope does the Eye, can yet 
never penetrate, and which (by the 
way) it may be Worthy of God to 
and Comrele the daring brogrels of 
and ole t $ © 
our pu ns us un- 
derſtand our Mcature and remgmber 
that we are but Men, _— _ 
of the defetts of that 
we moſt value our ſclves nd. Merk 
others, and that ——__ 4 he that 
is in us is but Darkneſs, hether 
there be any fuch Truths I do not 
now fay, but only that upon the 
Suppoſiczon of the Infinit Truth 
'tis impoſhible for us to be ſure but 
that there may be ſuch, ket is 


enough to hinder Our Reaſon from 


being (ar leaſt as ro us) the Meaſure 
of Truth, vace if it be fo "ris Rn 
than we know, or can poſſibl 
aſlured of, which makes it = 
(10 1) as if it were not, For we 
cannot 
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cannot make uſe of it as (—_ 
or draw Conſequence it to 
the Falchood, Impoſſibility, or In- 

-— I 


Com 
oe then 1 fo) farther Third- 
ly, that the Infinite II 
will ge us to acknowledge 
rhe —c are and muſt be ſuch. 
For if Truth be Infinite then "tis 
in that we cannot Comprehend 
K in its-full and intire Extent, and 
ſo much the _ Objettion ſup» 


that lie ſo deep, and, as I = 
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yernment of the World muſt necel- 
larily carry the Charatter of all theſc 
Attributes, and that he cannot pol> 
ſibly do any thing contrary or repug- 
nant to any of them any more than 
he can deny himſelf, or depart from 
the Eſſential Perfeftions of his In+ 
fnite Nature. And upon this Cons 
ſideration is founded the beſt Argu- 
ment we have _ — and 
Reſignation tro the Will of God, 
and Acquieſcence in his Providen- 
tial Diſpenſations. Thus far then 
we are all fatsfhed and agreed. 
And yet it cannot be denied when 
we come to Particulars, but that 
there are Phenomens in the Moral 
as well as in the Natural World 
which are utterly” infolvible, and 
that a great many of theſe Diſpen- 
lations of Provi are accompa- 
aied with deſperate and invincible 
Difficulties, fuch as have at once 
exerciſed and puzzled the thoughts 
of che mot inquiſitive in all Ages, 
and ſtill remain Obſtinate and Un- 
moveable Objettions not only to the 
Atheiſts and Libertines, but even 30 
the moſt ſober and intelligent of 
both Phulolophers and Divines, =_ 
O 
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of the teſt Light and Piety , 
thoſe who beſt , and do 
moſt reverence and adore the ways 
of God. And adore them after all 
they muſt, for {o intricate and in. 

ling are the Difficulties, or (by 
the cave of ſome) I would ſay My- 
fteries of Providence, eſpecially in 


co the Divine Concourſe and Co- 
operation with the Will of Man, 
the Ordination of his Final State , 
the Order and Diſtribution of 
Grace, the Permiſſion, Dire&tion 
and Nice Condutt of Sin, &«c. that 


the Capacity of our _—— 
will op us to give a clear a 
unobnoxious account of them, In- 


deed the diligent and curious Wit 


of Man has a way in 
this as well __ Other Matters. 
and ſeveral Syſtemes and H pO- 
theſes have been invented a t 
theſe things ive Spi- 
rits, 4 very 
particular Authors of the Treatiſe of 
Nature and Grace, and of L'Occons. 
mge Divine have I think gone the 
furtheſt of any. But though ſome 
of rheſe Accounts bid fairer for re- 
ception 


ception than others , by ſtriki 
ſome gli ing Light , _ 
Abſtrulities, yet ſtill they all agree 
in this, that they leave a great deal 
more in the Dark, and labour with 
Difficulties even where they do Ex- 
plain : So that after all they diſcover 
nothing ſo much as their own Short- 
neſs and Deficiency. In the mean 
while we know and are molt cer- 
tain in the General, that all is right 
and as it ſhould be in the Condudt 
of God towards his Creaturey, and 
that he cannot make one falſe Seep 
in the Government of the World. 
So much we underſtand withour 
Syſtemes, and truly not much more 
with them. For as for the Particu- 
lar Scenes of Providence we know 
not what to make of them ; and 
when we have conſider'd the Dif 
penſations of God as much as we 
can or dare, we find our ſelves after 
all obliged to confeſs, that though 
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Habitation of his Seat, yet Clouds * 
and Darkneſs are round about bim, 

21. But now how comes it to be 
ſo Dark and Cloudy ? How come 
We to be {o little able to fee the par- 
ticular 
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ticular Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice 
and Holineſs of thoſe ways God, 
which in the We are cons 
vinc'd to be ſo Wiſe, Good, Juſt 
and Holy ? Why can we not enter 
into the Detail of Providence ? Why 
even becauſe we do not fee ut 
throughout, and have not a Com- 
_ of its Univerſal Syſtcme. 
the Pa of Providence 15- 

of ſuch a Relative and Complicarcd 
Nature, there is fuch a kind of 
menpm Or mutzal in-being Or in- 
—_ in them, (if I may wranckhe 
, commonly ap- 


pled to a higher - y-/) they oy 


interwoven with, and have fo 


henſive View of the whole —_ 
we can hardly make any = of 
any one Particular Scexe, ced 
if we could have fuch " View as 
by View EY _ round and 
t the whole 
Area HE that ep Mien A Circle, we 

—_— ſce _ R rity of 
the m hgured 
Parts, and how kertully they 
conſpired (like the Flats and Sharps 
0 
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Bur: being not able to reach this, 
we are not competent of the 
reſt, (which by the way ih re- 
preſs our forwardneſs to fit in Judg- 
ment upon things ſo far above 
izance of our Court) ; and 
we know the Meaſures of 
God to be — Goon Ho and 
Holy, yet this is only an implicic 
Knowledge, founded upon an Ex- 
ternal Evidence only (much after the 
—_— as It is an why m-y 
eneral Conception we have 
the Divine Perfection, without any 
clear and immediate diſcernment of 
the Internal Connexion that is be- 
tween the things themſelves. We 
believe *tis all well and right becauſe 
the Infinitely Wiſe God fits at the 
Helm ; but then again, becauſe he 
is ſo Infinitely Wiſe we cannot ſound 
the Depths of his Wiſdom, (as in- 
deed it would be very i if an 
Infinitely Wiſe Agent ſhould noe be 


able to do things Wiſely, and yet 
beyond our Vorftandify nor re- 


concile all his particular proceedings. 
£9 
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to the Laws of Reaſon and 
but the more we ſtudy about cheſs 
things the more we are at a loſs, the 
fi we wade into this Sea the 
deeper we find it, till at laſt we find 
our ſelves obliged to cry out with 
the moſt inſpired Apoſtle, O the 
Depth of the Riches both of the Wiſ- 
dom and K powledee of God, how «n- 
—mroy are his —A = = 
ays nding out ! all for 
able of Fins, and Comprehen- 
five View of them. For if the 
onded Frocks = ſome very Com- | 
ruths be impoſſible with- 

out nn Clear Perception of the Sim- | 
an Principles upon which they de- 
nd ; and a Man would to no pur- 

poſe beat his Brains about the Con- 
ideration of Conical Seftions, till he 
has firſt well poſſeſſed himfelf of 
Ordinary Geometry ; how much lefs 
then = we conclude) are the In- 
tricate and very Complicated Events 
of Divine Providence to be unravel'd 
without a Collefted and Simulta- 
neous Idea of the Univerſal Syſteme 
whereof ' they are parts, to which 
they relate, and from their Conces- 
wieity with which they one Ar 
their 
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their Order and Beauty, but which 
C_— loſt to us for == 
rom 4g in our vr ma 
By BY Which Inſtance it appea 
(among many ww Son that might ha have 
been given) how the —- 
Com ; Truth in its w 
Extent may ble us from Com- 
prehending many Particular Truths ; 
and conſequently, that the ſame In- 
_ - Truth which hinders us 
omprehending it according 
ro — muſt alſo hinder us 
as muc being able to compre- 
hend every Particular Truth. - So 
—_——— will be Particular Truths 
W are —_— us, 
and conſequently Reaſon is 
not Corman pr not 
—_— as Collectiv t even as 


ively d. And there. 
fore not as D:ffribatively, becauſe not 
as Collett rveh. 


22. But then to raiſe our 
lation a little higher, I conſider yet 
further, that the Infinity of Truth 
is not only an Infinity of Extent, 
but alſo an Infinity of Natere, that 
is, that the Compaſs of Truth is 
not only Boundleſs and illimited, yu 
enact 
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and Cocſſential 
with the Divine Ideas. 


God and 
N 


Sumply and Abſolutely as He is in 
Himfelt, without any Relation ro 


thers again are of the Eſſence of 
God conlider'd purely in Relation to 
things without Him cither in A& or 
in Foſhbility, and only fo far forth 

as 
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as the Divine Eſſence is repreſenta- 
tive of Creatures. Or rt you will, 
thus : We may conſider a twofold 
Being in Ideas, Efſe Rezle, and Efſe 
laeale or Repreſentativamn. Some 
Ideas are Divine, not only accord- 
ing to their Efſe Reale (for lo they 
are all) but alfo according to their 
Eſſe Repreſentativam, as repreſcnting 
God to the Mind that Contemplates 
them. Others again are Drvine only 
according to their Eſſe Reale, being 
indeed of the Subſtance of God, bur 
not repreſenting him, bur his Crea- 
tures, and- ſo are Divine in the fame 
ſenſe as the Idea of a Body 1s Spirt- 
tual, viz, Efſentially only, not Re- 
preſenta:ively, Winch Diverſity in» 
deed refolves into the former, be- 
cauſe they are of the Effence of God, 
not as it 15 abſolutely in 1c felt, but 
only as it is repreſentative of Crea- 
tures, accordinz to fach a certain 
Modality and Limitation of Perte+ 
ction. And accordingly though they 
are truly Divine Ideas as well as the 
other, yet they are nor {ard to be 
Idexs of God, as not repreſenting 
bin, bur his Creatures. The ſhorr 
is, 'The Eflence of God may be con- 


O  fiderd 
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ſider'd cither as it is mew in it 
ſelf according to its Infinite Simpli- 
city, or as it 35 in relation to, and 
repreſentative of things without, ct- 
ther of an AQtual, or of a Poſhble 
Exiſtence. And ſo the Ideas or El- 
{cntial PerfeQtions of God are of two 
forts : Either ſuch as are of the El- 
ſence of God conſider'd in the firſt 
ſenſe, as it is in it felf, or clic fuch 
as are of the fame Divine Eſſence 
only in the ſecond ſenſe, as far forth 
as that Eſſence is repreſemative of 
things out of it ſelf ; upon whuch 
by the way, I ſuppoſe, muſt be 
grounded (if we will reſolve things 
into their laſt Principle) the common 
diſtiaftion of the Attributes of God 
into Communicable and Incommunits- 
ble. The Incommanicable Attributes 
of God being thoſe Perfeftions that 
are of the Divine Eſſence Simply 
and Abſolutely conſider'd as it is in 
it ſelf; and the Communicable thoſe 
that belong to the Divine Eſſence 
Relatively confider'd, and as repre- 
lentative of Creatures, to whom 


accordingly they are in their Mea» 


lure truly applicable ; whereas the 
former are not, but are peculiar A 
G 
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God alone ; which ſuficicorly ſhews 
the difference between this double 
order of Divine Ideas. But to make 
it yer more intelligible by an Inſtance. 
The Idea of the Divine Immenſity, 
or that Perfect ion if God which we 
call his Immenſity, is of the Eſſence 
of God according to the firſt ſenſe, 
as it is (imply and abſolutely 1n it 
ſcif; being no other than the Sub- 
ſtance of God as it is univerſally dit- 
fuſed, intirely preſent in, and filling 
al places without being circumſcr1- 
bed! by any, yet without any Local 
Extenſion. Burt now the Idea of 
Extenſion, or that Perfection in God 
which vertually, eminently, and 
modo emtelligibile, anfwers to Exten- 
ſion (and 1s therefore frequently cal- 
led by Mr. Malebranth, L' etenduc 
intelligible) is of the Subſtance ol 
God, not asitis in it ſelf ſimply and 
abſolutely, bur only as far forth as 
it 15 repreſentative of Matter, or 
Body, and imitable or participable 
by it, according to thoſe Limitations 
and Imperfettions which belong to 
that kind of Being, and which are 
repreſented by this its Idea. I know 
not whether 1 expreſs my felf to 

(3) 5 tlie 
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the Conception of every Reader, but 
I am ſufficicatly Clear and Iatelligh- 
ble to my felf; and whoever is not 
much wanting cither in — 
or in Atrenxtion, cannot I think well 
miſs my Meaning, 

23 Now the uſe that I make of 
this Speculation to the preicat pur- 
poſe is this : Thoſe Ideas which are 
of the Eſſence of God only as that 
Divine Efſence, according to ſome 
cextain Limitations and inadequate 
Conſiderations of it, is repreſenta» 
tive of Creatures, muſt be conlider'd 
by us as of a Finite Nature, Be- 
cauſe however truly Divine and of 
the Eſſence of God, yet not as it is 
abſolutely and fimply in i ſelf, but 
only as it is 1n relation to Creatures ; 
that 1s, as pa and inadcquately 
conliderd, according to certain Ab» 
ſtractions and Limitations of Entity 
and Perfection, foch as the things 
whercot they are Idcas do require. 
And accordingly fuch Idcas arc or- 
dinarily ſaid, not to be the Idcas of 
God who 15 Infinite (for they do not 
repreſent &iw, though Effcential to 
him) but to be the idcas of Crea- 
tures, who arc Finite, 'Thcy are 


indeed 
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indeed Divine Ida, becauſe Eſſen. 
tial to God ; but they are not Jdeas 
of God, becauſe they are of the Di- 
vine Efſence only as it relates ro 
Creatures, and 1s repreſentative of 
thew, Of Creatures therefore they 
are the Ideas, and God in fceing 
them is not properly ſaid to ſeehim- 
ſelf, (though they are of himlſelt ) 
but to ſee Creatares ; becauſe though 
they are of his Divine Effence, yet 
ris only according to ſuch Preciſions, 
Limitations and Inadequations of it 
as to be expreſſive and repreſenta- 
tive of their Finite Perfetions. As 
therefore the Realitics which theſe 
Ideas repreſent are Finite, fo theſe 
Idcas muſt be conceiv*'d by us as Fir 
nite too ; it being impoſſible that 
Infinite confider'd as Infinite, ſhould 
be repreſentative of what is Finite. 
And as theſe Ideas are Finite, fo are 
they alſo by Conlequence fo Pro- 
portionate, and of a Meaſure fo ad- 
juſted ro Finite Underſtandings, as 
to be Intelligible by them, and with- 
in the Poſſibility of their Compre- 
henfioa ; which muſt alſo in like 
manner be concluded of all thoſe 
Tryths which are Conlubſtantial to 
O 3 chem, 
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them. And accordingly the Expe- 
riment anfwers the Theory. We 
fnd that not only contingent Truths 
that regard only the Attualities and 
Exiſtcacies of T hings, fuch as mat- 
ccrs of Fatt, Human Evears, &e. 
but eyen a great many of thoſe 
which are Ideal and Neceflary, and 
:oncern only the Abſtract Reaſons 
and Eſſences of Things i . 
ly on their Attual Exiſtence, are 
Comprehenfible by us, as in Mets. 
phyſics and Geometry, in the Con» 
remplation of which Sciences we 
meet with a great many things 
which we well underſtand, and 
whercot we have Clear Ideas and 
Conceprions. 

24. But now it is not thus with 
the Ideas of the brit Order, nor 
with their Truths, Though thoſe 
Divine Idcas which appertain to the 
Eflence of God only as repreſcata- 
tive of Creatures, be both Finite 
and Compreheaſible by limited Un- 
gcrſtandings, (which indeed other- 
wiſe would not be capable of any 
Science) yet thele Ab/olate Ideas 
which I now ſpeak of, are neither 
Finite nor Compreheaſible, For 
theſc 
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theſe Ideas are of the very Eſſence 
and Subſtance of God as it is in it 
ſelf purely and _ conſider'd 
according to its ſimple and abſolute 
Nature, and not as it is in relation 
to Crearures, or as repreſentative 
of »ny Realiry out of it ſelf, And 
accordingly God in vg mga. 
thele Ideas of his may be truly 2 

ſtriftly ſaid ro contemplate himſelf; 
and we allo in the Contemplation of 
them do as really contemplate God, 
and that becauſe rhey are of his Di- 
vine Eſſence ſimply and abſolutely 
conhder'd as it is in it ſelf, and not 
as it 15 in reference to any thing be- 
ſides, or out of it (elf. Theſe Ideas 
therefore are ſtrictly Infinite (be- 
cauſe che Divine Eſnce, as it win 
ir ſelf ſimply and abſolutely conft- 
der'd is fo) and conſequently Incom- 
prehenlible by any Finite, and con» 
ſequently by Human RY 
God only can Comprehend theſe 
Ideas, and that becauſe he only can 
Comprehend himiclt. Human Rea» 
lon indeed has Light e h to dif- 
cover that there are ſuch Ideas and 
Pertcftions in God, and is withal 
able ro diſcern enough of them to, 
O 4 raiſe 
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raiſe her greateſt Wonder and Devo- 
tion, and to make her deſpiſe all 0- 
ther Intelligible Objefts in compart- 
fon of theſe Infinite Grandewrs; and 
the Angelic Spirits that wait about 
the Throne of his Majeſty, and 
ſtand in a better Light, are able ro 
ice yet more of them ; but neither 
the one nor the other can Compre- 
head them fully any more than they 
can God himſclf, and that becauſe 
they arc God, So that though the 
other Ideas are Finite and Compre- 
henſible, theſe are truly Infinite and 
Incomprehealible. Aad of this we 
have ſufficient Evidence in the In- 
ſtances above propoſed of each The 
Idea of Exianfos is very Clear and 
Jatellgible ro our Minds, as Finite 
and as Narrowly bounded as they 
are. We have a very diſtinit View 
of it, we Perceive it, we Compre- 
hend it. Among all Intelligible Ob- 
jects there is none that is more clear, 
nor whercot we have a more ade- 
- rg and exact Notion. And upon 
this is founded 'all that peculiar 
Clearneſs, Evidence and Certainty 
that is in the Geomerric Sciences , 
wh:1 alone have the happineſs tg 
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be free from Diſputes, and without 
Conteſtation to find that Truth 
which che others feck after, and that 
for no other Reaſon but becauſe we 
have fo clear and diſtintt a Notion 
of its general Subject, Extenfton, 
But now as to the | | 
* Diviae Imneaſi, fo i,” 1 tay ban 
far are we from ha- cu the Drvoue Plakmnt toes 
ving a Clear Concep- 5 parti alarire bn In 
| , rance, mu brag it the Subic? 
tion of that, that NO F bis Albraithnent rather than 
ſooner do WC fer our *s Cries Such Know- 
ſelves to contemplate —_ NR = 
this valt Idca, but we tain unto It, P/al. 139+ 
enter into Clouds and 

Darkneſs, or rather into fuch an 
over-ſhining and inlupportable Light 

as dazzles and blinds our Eyes, yea 

hurts and pains them, till they can 

no longer indure to gaze, but are 

forc'd ro retreih themſelves cither by 
letting down their wearicd Lids 
(ſuſpenſe of Thought) or by turg- 

ing their view upon lels glorious Ob- 

ects, In the Meditation of the other 

Idea we are like Men that wade in 

a River where we both fee and feel 

the Bo rom, and go on tor a pretty 

way together {moochly and without 

much difficulty, only now and then 
mect ing 
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mecting with an intangling Weed 
that lets and incumbers our pro- 
greſs. Bur in the Contemplation of 
the Infinite Idea of the Divine Imv- 
menſtry we are like men that com- 
mit themſelves to the Main Sea, at 
the very firſt Plunge out of our 

h, and ready to be overwhelm'd, 
ſwallow'd up and loſt in an Abyſs 
that knows no bottom. 

25. I uſc a little Figure and Ima- 
gery here the better to impreſs this 
upon the Imagination of thoſe who 
are not ſo well habituated to -rhe 
Conception of things by Pare In- 
telleftion, but the thing it felf needs 
none of the advantages of the Me- 
taphorical way, being ſtriftly and 
ſeverely true. And by theſe two 
Inſtances it may appear what a vaſt 
diftcrence there is between theſe rwo 
forrs of the Divine Ideas, the Ab- 
ſolute and the Relative, thoſe that 
are of the Eſſence of God as in him- 
{clf, and choſe that are of the fame 
Divine Eflence as it is in relation to 
Creatures. The Firſt, Infinite and 
Incomprehenſible, the Second, Fi- 
nite and Comprehenſible. For you 
fee here the Idea of Extenſion is 
clcar 


| 
| 
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clear and diſtiat, and ſuch as we 
can fully and adequately Conceive, 
bur the Idca of the Divine Immen- 
fity, has nothing clear and diſtinEt 
in it, but is all over Darkneſs and 
Obſcurity, and fuch as quite aſto- 
niſhes and confounds us with a 
Thouſand difficulties upon the firſt 


application of our 'T 


hes to if, 


as indeed do all the Ab/olate Arttri- 
bures and Perfettions of God, which 
are all equally Infinite, and equally 
incomprehenſible ro Finite Spirits , 
however they may be able to Com- 
prehend that which in the Eſſence 
of God is repreſentative of, and car- 


ries a Relation to thoſe 


Realities 


which either actually do, or poſſibly 
may exiſt out of it, And in this I 
ſay no more (lferting aſide only the 
Rationale of the thing ) than choſe 
who tcl] us that the [ncommeanicable 
Attributes of God are Infinite and 
Incomprehenſible. They are fo. 
Burt what is it that makes them In- 
fnite and Incomprehenſible ? Even 
the ſame that makes them [ncommu- 
wicable, vic. their being of the Eb 
ſence of God as it is 1n it felf ac- 


cording to its Abſolute Sumplicity, 
and 
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and not as it is in Relation to Crea- 
tures. For "tis moſt evident that 
the Eflence of God as it is ſimply 
and Abſolutely in it felt is every 
way Infinite and Incomprehenlible, 
and therefore all thoſe Ideas and 
Pertections of his which are in this 
Abſolute Senſe Efſcatial ro him 
muſt be alſo of an alike Infiaite and 
Incomprehenſible Nature. Which 
by the way may ferve to Silence 
the preſumptuous Cavils of thoſe 
who draw Objxxttions againſt the 
Exiſtence of God from the incom- 
prehenfibility of his Actribures, fince 
if chere be a God he muſt have in» 
comprehenſible Attributes , which 
unleſs we aſcribe ro him we do not 
think cither rightly or worthily of 
him. 

26. But to reſume our Point, we 
ſee then here what a large Field is 
now open'd to our Proſpect of In- 
fhnite and Incomprehenſible Truths, 
even of a Compals as large as the 
Ablolute Ideas and Pertections of 
the Divine Eſſence. For though all 
Created things arc of a Finite Na- 
ture, and though even the Divine 
Ideas that repreſent them, as far as 
repre- 
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repreſentative of them, muſt tall 
under the fame limited Conliderati- 
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on, yet thoſe Abſolute Ideas and® 


Perfeftions of God that have no ſuch 
external Reference, but are of the 
Divine Eſſence as it is 1a its pure, 
ſimple, abſtratted Selt, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily partake of the Divine In- 
finity, and be as unbounded as God 


' himſelf. And fince Truth (as was 


before obſerv'd ) is Cocflential and 
Conſubſtantial with the Divine Ideas, 
I further Conclude, that though 
thoſe Truths which regard the Ac- 
rualitics and Exiftencies of things, 
or it you pleale, things that do attu- 
ally exiſt, be Finite, becauſe the 
things themſelves are fo, and though 
even thoſe that regard the Divine 
Ideas themſelves are allo Finite lup- 
poling the Ideas to be of the inferi- 
our Order, fuch as are of the Dj- 
vine Effence only as it 15 repreſen» 
tative of, and in relation to Crea- 
rures, yer thole Truths which re- 
ſpect thoſe Divine Ideas of the Su- 
periour Order, that are of the Ab- 
ſolute Eflence of God as it is 1n it 
(clt purely and ſimply Confider'd , 
and fo are not only Eſſentially, but 
even 
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even Repreſematively Divine, as tru- 


ly ing God, and being in 
a Fr yo pun ſenſe bis Ideas, 1 
ſay the Truths of this Order and 


Qter muſt neceſſarily be of a 
Nature far exalted above all Crea- 
tures, yea above all other Ideal 
Truths, even as far as what is of the 
Simple and Abſolute Efſence of God 
tranſcends that which in the ſame E{- 
ſence is only Relative to things with- 
out,and can therefore be no lcls than 
Infinite. We have here then an Order 
of Infinite T ruths,even allthoſe which 

rd the Abſolute Ideas and Per- 
ions of God. Theſe Divine Ideas 
and Perfctions are all Infinite,as that 
Glorious Efſence whoſe Ideas they are 
and whom they —_— and fo alſo 
are the Sublime Truths which refulr 
from them. They are of a Nature 
ſtritly Infinite,and if Infinite then by 
Conſequence Incomprebenſible, I mean 
to all underſtandings that are not 
ſo. For as Nothing Finite has 
Reality enough to repreſent Infi- 
_ Am can any thing Finite 
Ve ity enough to Compre- 
hend it. Rm the actual had 
ledge of any intelligent Being can 
fever 
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never exceed its intelleftual Power, 
{o neither can its Power exceed the 
meaſure of its Eſſence. A Finite 
Being therefore muſt have a Finite 
Underſtanding, and a Finite Under- 
ſtanding muſt have a Finite Percep- 
tion. Since then our Underſtand- 
ings are Finite, *tis plain that our 
Perception of Infinite muſt alfo 
be Finite, "I's true indeed 
that Objeftive Reality which we 
contemplate when we think upon 
Infinite has no- Limits, and fo we 
may be faid in ſome reſpett ro have 
an Infinite Thought, as far as the 
Operation of the Mind may- be de- 
nominated from the quality of the 
Objeft, bur yer ſtill we think ac- 
cording to the Meaſure of our Na- 
ture, and our Perceptions of Infinite 
can be no more at the moſt than 
Finite. Bur now a Finite Percep- 
tion bears no prorortion to an In- 
finite Intelligible, beſides that to per- 
ceive ſuch an Object after a Finite 
manner 15 not to perceive it as it is, 
but only Partially and inadequarely. 
But now a- Partial and inadequate 
Perception of a thing can never be 
laid ro be a Comprehenſion of that 
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thing, even though the thing be 


Finite, much lefs then when it” 


is Infinite, Whereby it plainly ap- 
pears that it there be an Order of 
Infinite Truths the fame will alfo 
be Ii.comprehenrfeble Ones, and lince 
again as I have ſhewn there is an 
Order of ſuch Truths, even all thoſc 
that- regard the Abſolute Ideas and 
Perfſctions of the Divine Eflence, it 
clearly follows that there is an Or- 
der of Iiicomprehenſible Truths , 
and Conſequently that Human Rea- 
ſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, 
even Diftribatively confider'd, fince 
there are Particular Truths which 
it cannot Comprehend ; which was 
the thing to be proved, 

27. And of all this we may have 
a plain and viſible illuſtration in the 
foremention'd Inftance of the Di- 
vine Immenſirty. TFhis is an Idea or 
Pertettion of God that is trucly In- 
hnite, as being of Ins Divine Eflence 
as it 15 Abloiutcly in it fclf, and not 
as in Order to, or repreſentarive of 
Creatures; And as Infinice *trs alfo 
Incomprehcnfible by any but Geod 
humfclt. Accordingly the C ompicx 
Truth that regards this Abſolurs 
Ider 
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Idea of God is all» "__—s and as 
ſuch Incomprehenſible. As appears 
in this Propolition, God is Immenſe, 
which is an Infinite and Incompre- 
henſible Truth. We hnd it 15 fo & 
Poſterior: by C2 ſting the view of our 
Underſtandings upon it. And we 
find it muſt be fo « Prior: by reaſon- 
ing upon the Principles already laid 
down and eftablift®d. And to pre- 
vent all vain cavilling in this marter 
I turther add, that though we could 
ſuppoſe the Truths that relule from 
Infinite Ideas not to be Inhnite 
(which yet we cannot by reaſon of 
their real Identity and Coefſentiali- 
ty with thoſe Ideas ) yet howevet 
they muſt upon another account be 
incomprehenſible, even upon the 
Incomprehenſibility of thoſe Ideas. 
For it the Ideas whereot a Truth 
conſiſts be mcomprehenlible, as chey 
mult be it they are Infinite, that 
alone would be enough to hinder us 
from being able ro Comprehend ſuch 
a Truth, it being impoſhble we 
thould thoroughly underſtand the 
Relations or Habitudes berween 
thoſe Ideas whoſe Simple Natures 
(thc Foundation of rhole Habirtudes) 
P we 
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we do not Comprehend. For if in 
Finite things the not having a clear 
and adequare Idca of a thing makes 
us unable to judge of the Truth or 
Fal\ſhood of many Fropoſitions con- 
cerning that thing ( whereof there 
are a multitude of Inſtances in Mo» 
rality, elpecially in Queſtions relating 
to the Soel of Man, which muſt for 
ever lie undetermin'd merely for 
want of our having a clear Idea of 
that Noble Eflence ) much more 
then in things Infinite will the not 
having a Comprehealion of the Ideas 
incapacitate us from Comprehending 
the Truths that Reſult trom them, 
which will therefore be as incompres 
henſible as if they were ( what in» 
deed they are ) in themſelves Infi- 
nite. 

28. I have hitherto ſhewn the In- 
comprehenſibility of Truth by Hu- 
man Reaſon, and conſequently that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth, from the joynt Conlide- 
ration of each, Only with this difte- 
rence, I have confider'd and re- 
preſented Truth Abſolutely as it. is 
in it ſelf, according to its own Inf 
nite and unmcaſurable Nature. But 

as 
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as for Human Reaſon I have conſi- 
der*d that only as Finite, as ſuppo- 
ſing that ſufficient to my preſent 
Purpoſe, and that there was no need 
of placing it in any other Light. 
For after it hath been ſhewn that 
Truth is Infinite, ro prove that Hu- 
man Reaſon cannot be the Meaſure 
of it, it is certainly enough to Conſider 
it as a Bounded Power, without re- 
preſenting how very ſtrait and nar- 
row its Bounds arc, ſince whatever 
is Finite can never mcafure Infinite. 
But then it ſo, what it we add the 
other Confideration to ir ? It the 
bare Finitenels of Human Under- 
ſtandiog ( a defeft common to it 
with all Created Intelligencies) ren- 
ders it uncapable of Comprehend- 
ing Truth, and Conſequentiy of bc 
ing the Meaſure of it, how much 
more then does the littlencſs and 
narrownels of its Bounds contribute 
to heighten that incapacity * It the 
having ay limits does fo unquali- 
fie it for the adequate Comprehen- 
ſion of Truth, how then does the 
having fo very ſhort and ſtrait ones ? 
Strait indeed by Natural and Origt- 
nal Conſtitution, but much more 
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yet retrench'd by Sin, and by all 
thoſe Faſſhons, Irejudices, deordi- 
nate Aﬀettions and Evil Cuſtoms 
which are the Eftctts and Conſe- 
ucnces of Sin, and which have now 
ſo darken'd our Minds, and drawn 
ſuch a groſs Film over our Intel. 
leftual Sight that we can hardly 
diſtinguiſh Day from Night, Clcar- 
neſs trom Obſcurity, Truth from 
, Falſhood, and are able to ſee but fo 
very little a way into the Works of 
.God (much Wa into the Nature of 
God himſclt) that we need nothing 
elſe ro depreſs and humble our Pride 
and Vanity than that very Know- 
ledge of ours which putts us up. 
So very narrow in its Compal and 
Extent, fo very Shallow and Super- 
ficial in its Depth, ſo very Confuſe 
and Obſcure in its Light, ſo very 
uncertain and conjectural in its 
Ground, and ſo every way defeCtive 
and imperſcct is it, But how then 
can we found the Depth of Truth 
with ſo ſhort a Line ? A Bottomleſs 
Depth with (I will not ſay a Finite, 
but) ſo very ſcanty a Meaſure? 
And what an extravagant Folly and 
Weakacls, not to fay Pride and 
Vanity 
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Vanity is it to fancy that we can * f 
It wouid be a Vain Preſumption in 
an Angel, but fure the very Mad- 
nels and Diſtraction of Impudence 
in Man, who may with leſs deti- 
ance to Sence and Reaton think ro 
graſp the Ocean within the hollow 
ot his hand, than tro Comphend 
and Meilurc Truth, Infinite Bound- 
leſs» Truth, not only with Finite , 
but fo very limited Capacities. 

29. But ſuppoſe Truth were not 
(what we have ſhewn it to be ) [n- 
finirte , but had Bounds as well as 
our Reaſon, yet unleſs it had the 
Same, our Reaſon cannot be Com- 
menſurate to it, or the Meaſure of 
it. But docs the ſuppoſition of its 
having Limits infer - it has the 
ſame No, For though Finite, its 
Bounds may poſſibly be exrended 
turther than thoſe of our Under- 
ſtandings, and how can we be ſure 
that they are not? We cannot then 
even upon this ſuppoſition be ſure 
that our Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, and rherefore it 15 all one 
as to us (as I faid before) as uf it 
were not fo, foraſmuch as we can- 
not ule it as a Mealure by drawing 
P 3 any 
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any Conſequences from it concern- 
ing the Falſhood or impoſſibility of 
things upon the account of our ina- 
bility ro Comprehend them, fince 
for ought we know the Limits of 
Truth though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
it Finite, may yet exceed, and that 
very @reatly roo, thoſe of our Ra- 
tion?l Faculties. And Conſidering 
both the Natural and the Super- 
acceſlory defects of them it is very 
reaſonable to think that they do. 
30. Some Eſſences perhaps there 
may be (though even this again 1s 
more than we know ) that lit fo 
high in the Intelleftual Form as to 
be able ro Comprechend all that is 
Finite, fo that the only reaſon why 
they have not an adequate Compre- 
heniion of Truth at large is becauſe 
it is indeed Infinite. Bur there is no 
Neceſſity, nor ſo much as Probabi- 
lity that Human Reaſon ſhould be 
of {fo rais'd an Order that nothing 
bur I»faity ſhould tranſcend its 
Comprehention. And it muſt be a 
ſtrange Compoſition of Pride and 
Sclt-love that can make us fancy 
that it is; ſomething like that, only 
much more extravagant , which 
poſlefies 
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poſſeſſes the diſturb*d Heads of ſome 


in Bedlam, and makes them Conceit 
themſelves Kings and Emperours in 
the midſt of their Irons, Rags, and 
Straw, What though Truth were 
Finite, and ſome Underfſtandings too 
that are ſo were able to meaſure it, 
why muſt this needs be concluded 
of Human Underſtanding ? If a 
Finite Being were able ro Compre- 
hend Truth, why muſt Marx be that 
Being ? The Scripture tells us he is 
made lower than the Angels, and 
how many Orders and Degrees there 
may be among them we know not, 
nor indeed how many Ranks of 
Spiritual Beings there may be in the 
Univerſe whoſe Underſtandings go 
beyond ours. For who can define 
the Out-flowings of the Divine Fe- 
cundity, or Number the Rounds of 
the Intellectual Scale ? In the mean 
while though man knows not how 
many Orders of Intelligent Crea- 
tures there are above him, yet *tis 
with great Reaſon and Conſent pre- 
famed that there are none below 
him, ſo that he is placed even b 
his own Conteſhon in the low 
Form of the Intelleftual Order. 
P 4 And 
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And why then may not his Under- 
ſanding (as much as he values him- 
ſelf upon it) be of fo Shallow a 
Depth, and ſo low a Size that e- 
ven Finite Objets may be dilpro- 
portionate to him ? Eſpecially fince 
we find him fo oftca puzzld and 
gravell'd in Natural things, as alſo 
in thoſe Idcal Truths that have re- 
lation to the Natural and Ectypal 
World, ſuch as Philolophical and 
Mathematical Froblems, Or it the 
Reaſon of any Creature could be 
the Meaſure of Truth, why ſhould 
Le be that Creature, who 15 fcated 
in the very Conknes of the Mate- 
rial and Immaterial World, and is 
ag it were the Common-Point where 
Matter ends and Spirit begins, who 
brings up the rear of the Intellec- 
tual kind, and is both the youngeſt 
and the { aſt indowd among the Sons 
ot God. 

71. Theſe Conſiderations ſuffici- 
ently ſhew that there is no Neceili- 
ty, nor ſo much as Probability, that 
Human Reaſon ſhould be the Mea- 
lure of Trugh eyen upon the Sup- 
polition of its being Finite, Which 
mdecd 15 enough of it {elf to carry 
the 
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the Point Contended tor as far as the 
Deſiga of the preſent Argument is 
Concern'd. For it it be not neceflary 
that Human Reaſon ſhould be the 
Meaſure of Truth, then it is Foſſible 
that it may not be, and if itis Lat- 
ſible that it may not, then we can 
be never Sure that it 1s, and it we 
Cannot be Sure that it 15, then we 
cannot Uſe it as a Meaſure, which 
(as I have remarqu'*d already and for 
the Moment of it do here reincul- 
carte) makes it the fame to all 1atents 
and purpoles as if it were not fuch 
Bur yet to carry our Plea a 
little higher I further Conrend that 
as the toregoing Conliderations lut- 
ſhew that Human Reaſon 
may not, fo there is One behind chat 
very politively Demonſtrates that it 
the Meature of 
even tho? we ſhould allow it ro be 
of a Finite and bounded Nature 
well as vur own uncderttandings. 
72. As there are many things 
whercot our Ideas arc very Confuls 
and Obſcure , io *as moſt Cerr: 
that there are fome thinus whit 
we have no Ideas at all, it ha 
not pleas'd the Ergrnal and 1: 
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Intelligence to Exhibit that in Him- 
ſelf which is Repreſentative of thoſe 
things to our Underſtandings. But 
now beſides the Difficulrys and diſad- 
vantages we ſhall always ly under 
in the Comprehenſion efchinn from 
the Confuſeneſs and Obſcurity of our 
Ideas, which of it Self will man 

times render thoſe things, and alſo 
whatever nearly relates to thoſe 
things nanimentble by us, and 
beſides that our not having any Ideas 
of Certain things, is an invincible 
Bar toall Knowledge and Compre- 
henſion of thoſe things (unleſs we 
could be ſuppoſed to be able to ſee 
without Light) *tis allo further 
Conſiderable that poſſibly the Know- 
ledge of that Truth which we ſer 
our Selves to Comprechend , and 
whereot we have the Ideas, may 
depend upon the rruth of another 
thing whereof we have no Idea. If 
it ſhould be ſo tho Truth in gene- 
ral be never fo Finite, or the Parti- 
cular Truth we would Contemplare 
be never ſo Finite, *tis plain we 
ſhall be no more able to Compre- 
hend it than if it were Infinite, Now 
L ſay that *tis not only Poſſible that 
this 
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this may be the Caſe (which yet 
of it Self as I have again and again 
Noted is ſufficient to debar us trom 
uſing our Reaſon as the Meaſure of 
Truth) but there are alſo ſome In- 
ſtances wherein it appears _y 
tobelo. We know well cnoug 

what we mean by Liberty and Con- 
tingency, and are withal well aſſured 
that we are Free Agents. We have 
alſo a Sufficient Notion of Preſcience, 
and are alſo no leſs aſſured of rhe 
Reality of it, And becauſe both theſe 
are true, and there can be no real re- 
pugnance between one Truth and 
another we are allo by Conſequence 
aſlured that there is a good Harmony 
and Agreement between them , 
and that they are Confiftent with 
cach other. But now how to adjuſt 
their apparent Oppoſition, or re- 
concile thoſe Inſtances of ſeeming 
Contradiction and inconliſtency 
wherewith they preſs us, this we net 
ther Know nor are able withall our 
Meditation to Comprehend , and 
that becauſe we have not an Idea of 
the Human Soul, wichour which 
there is no poſſibility of Compre- 
hending how its Free Workings 
may 
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may be the Objects of Preſcience, 
tho our Ideas of Preſcience and Li- 
berty were never ſo Clear, Or if 
this Inſtance ſhall nor be thought fo 
proper becauſe the Men with whom 
our preſent Concern lies are pleagd 
to diſfown the DoQtrine of Preſcience, 
let me defire them to Conſider whe- 
ther there be not many other Difticul- 
tics concerning Human Liberty, be- 
ſides that = bn trom , Pro ounce, 
which they are no more able to get 
over than they are that. And that 
for the very ſame Reaſor, even be- 
caule they have not an Idea of the 
Soul, upon the Knowledge of which 
the Solution of thoſe, as well as 
ſome other Difficulties in Morality, 
does Neceſlarily depend. Or if they 
pleaſe let them take an Inſtance of 
a Phyſical Nature, We know well 
enough what it 1s to be in a Place, 
and we know allo as well what it is 
to be Cocxtended to a Place, But 
now how Being in a Place may be 
without Cocxtenſion to a Flace, this 
is what we cannot Comprehend 
(tho as to the thing it Self, upon 
other Conſiderations conſtrain'd to 
grant it) and that becauſc we arc 
12n0- 
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ignorant of the general Nature of 
Spirit, upon the clear Conception of 
which the Comprehenſion of the 
other does ſo depend that it cannot 
be had without it. And indeed we 
may conclude in general that when 
ever we haveclear Ideas of things,and 
et are not able to Comprehend the 
Truth of them,”tis becauſe the Know- 
ledge of thoſe things depends upon 
the Truth of ſomething elſe where- 
of we have cither no Idea, or not 
ſuch as is ſufficiently Clear, Which 
muſt be the true Reaſon of the hither- 
to preſumed impoſſibility of finding 
out the exact Proportion between a 
Circle and a Square, Why, Circle 
and Square are very Intelligible 
things, and how come we then not to 
be able ro determin the preciſe and 
juit Proportion that is berween 
chem : Ir cannot be from any Ob- 
{(curity in the things themſelves, 
much leſs from our want of having 
Idcas of them, for we have as clear 
and exact Ideas of theſe Figures as 
we can have of any thing in the 
World. It muſt be theretore be- 
cauſe the Knowledge of their Pro- 
portion depends upon the Knowledge 
of 
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of ſome other thing whereof the 
Idea fails us, which till we are pol- 
ſeſsd of we ſhall in vain cndeavour 

to diſcover the other. Whereby it 
plainly appears that we are not =_ 
uncapable of Comprehending thoſe 
Truths that relate to things whereof 

we have no Ideas, bur that even 
where we have Ideas, and thoſe very 
Clear ones too we may be as far from 
Comprehending a 'T ruth as if we 
had none merely upon the account 

of the Dependence which that Truth 
has upon ſome other thing whereot 
we have not, at leaft a juſt, Idea. 
Which ſingle Confideration is e- 
nough for ever to fpoil Human Res- 
for for ſetting up tor the Meaſure of 
Trath, even upon the Suppolition of 

ts being Finite, So very Fallc is that 

-4 arrogant Aſertion of a Modern 
 Philolopher, Qaccnngue exiftunt bu» 
; Ulra- mane Ment: perveſtigabilis, preter- 
zeam Infinitam., Whatever 1s may 
7 be thoroughly Comprebended by the 
ales Mind of Man, except Infinite. And 
again, Unum duntaxat oft quod om- 
rfelltx- mem mentis notre vim longiſſume ex- 
RR cedir, ipſaq;, ſus Natura, at in ſe eff, 
- ab ei Cornoſer mtquit, Infinitum pets. 
There 
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There is bur one only thing that far 
exceeds the Force and reach of our 
Mind, and that cannot of its own 
very Nature be known by it as it is 
in it ſelf, namely Infinite, What 
but One thing excepted from the 
Verge, and placed beyond the reach 
of Human Knowledge ? *Tis well 
that One thing is a pretty large one, 
but fure the Authour was ignorant 
of ſomething elſe, that is Himſelf, 
or elſe he could never have advanc'd 
ſuch a Crude and ill-conſider*d a Fro» 
polition. 

7}. And thus I have ſhewn at 
large in a rational way by arguing 
s priori, and from the Nature of 
things, that Human Reaſon is not 
the Meaſure of Truth, and that 
even upon the moſt Liberal Sup- 
poſition of its being Finite ; And 
if it be not ſo ſuppoling Truth to be 
Finite, much lels is it ſuppoſing it 
(what it has been prov*d to be) of 
an Infinite Nature. If upon the 
Former Suppoſition it exceeds the 
Proportion of our Reaſon, certainly 
upon the latter there will be no 
Proportion between them. But 
whether our Reaton bears no Pro- 
portich 
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portion to Truth, or whether it be 


only Diſproportionate to it, either 
way it follows that it cannot be the 
Meaſure of it, which I cannot but 
now look upon as a Propoſition 
ſufficiently demonſtrared. And in 
all this I contend for no more 
than what is implied in that 
Common and univerſally approv*'d 
Maxim even among thoſe of the 
Rational way, that we ought not 
to deny what is Evident tor the 
ſake of what is Obſcure, or de- 
part from a Truth which we ſee 
a Neceſſiry to admit becauſe of 
ſome Difficulties atrending it which 
we cannot folve; which they- ſay 
is an Argument only of our Igno- 
rance, and not of the Falſhood of 
the thing. Thus indeed is a true 
Rule, and fuch as muſt be allow'd 
to hold good in all our Reaſonings, 
let the ate of them be what it 
will, Only I wiſh that the Impli- 
cation of the Rule were as much 
minded, as the Rule it felf is gene- 
rally receiv'd, For it plainly im- 
phes that there are ſome things 
which though plain and certain as 
to their Ex:ftence, arc yet incom- 
, prchenſible 
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prehenfible and inexplicable as to 
their Manner, But then as the In- 
comprehenſibiliry of the Mannet 
ſhould not make us rejet the Truth 
of the thing when otherwiſe Evid 
dent, fo neither ſhould the Evidence 
we have of the Truth of the thing 
make us difown the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of the Manner, fince it is 6 
far from being againſt che Nature 
of Truth that it ſhould be incom- 
prehenſible, rhat you fee we have 
diſcover” everi frottt the 'Contem- 
plation of its Nature that there are 
incom le Truths. Of which 
I might ' now ſubjoyn ſome parti 
cular Examples, but that I ſhould 
fall very deep into a Common Place, 
being herein prevented by many © 
ther Writers, particularly by the 
admirable one of L”" Art de Penſer, 
to the Firſt Chapter of whoſe Fourth 
Book I refer my Reader ; where he 
ſhews by ſeveral, and ſome of them 
uncommon Inſtances that there are 
things which the Mind of Man is 
not capable of Comprehending. Af- 
ter which he Concludes with a ver 
rave and uſcful Refletion, whi 
or the great advantage and Perti- 
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of it to the preſent Aﬀair , 
A I. refer my Reader to the 
reſt of the Chapter, I ſhall here ſet 
down. The Profit ( ſays he) that 
one may draw from theſe Specu/ations is 
wot barely to acquire the knowledge 14 
them, which of it ſelf i barren enough, 
bat it is to learn to know the Boands of 
our underſtanding, and to force it to 
confeſs that there are things which it 
cannot Comprebend. And therefore it 
w good t0 / the mind with theje 
kind of Subiilties, the, better to tame 
its Prejomprion, and abate its confi- 
dence and daringneſs in op us 
Feeble Lights wo the Myſteries of 
Religion, under the Pretence that it 
tanneot comprehend them. For fince 
all the Force of Human Under ftkand- 
ing # conflrain'd ts yield to the leaf 
Atom of Matter, and 10 own that it 
ſees Clearly that it us tnfingcely. drvis 
ſoble without bring able 10 Comprehend 
how this may be, Is it not apparent« 
ly to tranſerefs againſt Realon to refuſe 
to believe the wonderful effeft; of the 
Divine Onnipotence, Meurely for this 
Reaſon, that our Underſkanding can» 
mot Comprebend them f Yes without 
doubt 
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doubt it is, as will better, appear id 
the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, In the 
mean while before I take- leave of 
the SubjeCt of this Chapter, I have 
a double Remarque to make upon 
IT. 

24. The Firſt is, that fince Truth 
in its full extent is Incomprehenſt- 
ble, we ſhould not vainly go about 
to Comprehend it, but be contented 
to be ignorant 1n_ many things. 
And fince_ there are_ ſome ſpecial 
Truths in particular _ that are in- 
comprehenſible we ſhould not ap- 

ly our Thoughts t6 the Compre- 
heakon of all chings at a Ven» 
ture, as fome who are for under- 
ſtanding every thing, bur fit 
down firſt and Conlider whether 
they are proportionate to our Ca- 
pacitics No, and, as far as 
we can learn to diſtinguiſh what 
Truths may, and. whats may not 
be Comprehended by us, that fo 
we may not loſs that Time and 
Pains in the Contemplation of 
them, which might be profitably 
umploy'd in the Conſideration of 
other things, betrer ſured ro our 
Q 2 Capa- 
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finite Capacity to 

them. Whereas the 
of Study, 
to abridge t 
y only what we 
what is within 
Faculties, and 


i7gag: 
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fince whatev = _m— 

ſon 15 no leſs dooney | 
which _ o_—_ 's Tru 
I of ry to Truth. 
It. _—_ Con 
never Bn 
to 
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That berefore « things beins In- 
comprehenſible by Reaſon is of 
it felf no Concluding Argument 
of itz not being True, 


1. A 5 there is nothing i= Man 

/ A that deſerves his Conlide- 
ration fo Mach, and Few things 
witbour him that "deſerve it More 
than that part of him wherein he 
relembles his Maker, fo there is 
Nothing more worthy of his Con- 
fſideration in that part, or that is at 
leaſt more mntbey to be Conf 
der'd by lum, than the Defed#: of 
it, without a due regard to which it 
would nas be very fafc for him to 
dwell much upon the Confliderati- 
on of the other, as being apt to ſe- 
duce him into | ride and Vanity , 
to blow him up with Self#Conceit, 
and 
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and ſo by an imaginary Greatneſs 
to ſpoil & corrupt -< which is 
Genuine and Natural. 

2. Now the Defefts of our In- 
relleftual part Confider'd in their 
encral Heads are I fuppole Sin, 
norance, and Error. And though 
Sin in it felf muſt be allow'd to be 
of a worſe Nature and Confequence 
than eirher Ignorance or Errour 
(however ſome may fancy it a grea- 
ter Reproach to %*em to have ther 
Intellettuals queſtion*d rhan their 
Morals) and ſo upon that ſcore may 
require more of our Conſideration, 
yer upon another account the De- 
tetts of the Underſtanding ſeem to 
need it more than thoſe of the Will, 
hince we are not only apt to be 
more proud of our IncwNettuals 
than of our Morals, but alſo to 
Conceit our ſelves more Free and 
Secure from Errour than we are 
from Sin, though Sin in the ve 
Nature and Principle of it implies 
and ſuppoſes Errour. 

7. Pride the preſumed Sin of the 
Angels alſo the moſt Natural and 
Hereditary one of Man, his dominant 
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and moſt cleavi Corruption, the 
Vice as I a it of his Planer 
and Complexion. And that which 
we are moſt apt to be proud of is 
our Under fandings, the only Facul 
ty inus whoſe limits we forget. In 
other things we are Senſible not on- 
ly of the general Bounds of our 
Nature , but alſo of the particular 
narrownels of them, and according- 
ly do not attempt oy thing yery 
much beyond our Meafure, but con- 
tain our Selves pretty reaſonably 
within Our Line, at leaſt are not 
ſuch Fools as to apply our Strength 
to Move the Ea out of irs place, 
or to ſet our Mouths todrink up the 
Sea, or to try with our Eyes tolook 
into the Regions beyond the Sears, 
Bur there is hardly any Diſtance 
but to which we fac our Intel- 
leftual Sight will reach, ſcarce any 
Objett roo bright, roo large, or too 
far remov'd for it. Strange that 
when we Conſider chat in us which 
makes us Men, we ſhould forget 
hat we are fo. And yer thus it 1s; 
when we look upon our Underftand- 
ings *ris with ſuch a Magnitying Glaſs 
that it appears in a ganocr bound 
| le 
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lefs and unlimited ro us, and we are 
dazzled with our own Light. 

4. Not that it is to be preſumed 
that there are any who a delibe- 
rate Conſideration of the Matter have 
this Form'd and expreſs Thought 
that their Underſtandings are Infn:e. 
Human Nature ſeems hardly ca- 
pable of ſuch Exceſs. Burt only as 
the Plalmiſt ſays in another Cale of 
forme Worldly Men, that their Is- 
ward Thought is that their hoaſer ſbelf 
continae for ever, Not meaning that 
any could be ſo grofſcly abſurd as 
politively and ex ciely to Cons 
ceive that their Houſes any more 
than their own Bodies, ſhould laſt 
always, and never decay, but only 
that they had ſuch a kind of a 
wandring and Confuſe Imagination 
fats faking in their Minds, and 
looſely hovering about them ; ſoin 
like manner there are a fort of Peo- 
ple who are Parturient and teemi 
with a kind of Confuſc and unform” 
Imagination tho” perhaps they never 
bring it to an expreſs and diſtin 
Thought, that their Underſtand- 
ings have no bounds or limits be- 
longing to them , tho? they cannar 
deny 
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deny but that they have, if directly 
put to the 100. 

5. Accor ingly you ſhall find thoſe 
whoſe Conduct betrays this inward 
Sentiment, who venture at all in 
their Studies , tick at nothing, bur 
will undertake to give a Reaſon for 
every I poſitively decide 
whatever es in their way with- 
out Suſpenſe or Reſerve, imagini 
CO —_ at leaſt ) they have a 

-omprehenfion of all chings, and that 

there is nothing too hard or knotry 
for them, nothing bur what they 
cirher aftually do, or are capable of 
Comprehending, it t once ſet 
themiclves to it. And from hence 
they roundly Conclude rhat what- 
ever they are not able to Compre- 
head is not true, and accordingly 
deny their Belict to whatever tran(- 
cends their Comprehenſion. 

6, Now I contels there is no 
faulr to be found with the Conſe- 
quence of thele Men, nor with their 
Practice as it relatcs to that Conſe» 
quence, which are both (as far as I 
can fce) excceding right if their 
Principle be once admitted : For if 
indced it be really ſo that Human 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon is a re and Commen- 
ſurate to Truth, fo that there is 
no Truth but what it is able to 
Comprehend, then it will certainly 
follow that whatever it cannot 
Comprehend is not True, and there 
will need no other, nor better Ar- 
gument of the falſhood of any thing 
than the Incomprehenſibility of ir. 
For their Reaſoning reſolves into this 
Form. 


Whatever is tras we can Compre- 
hend. 
This we do not Comprebend, 


Therefore this is not true, 
Or thus, 


If whatever i true we can Compre« 
hend then what we cannot Compre- 
bend 1s not tra, 

Bat whatever is true we can Compre- 


hend, Ergo &«. 


Where *tis plain that if the Major 
of the Firſt, or the Minor of the 


Second Syllogitm (wherein the Prin« 
cipic of theſe Men is Contain'd) be 
allow'd, there will be ao avoiding 
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the Concluſions of them. So that 
if we admit that Human Reafon is 


Com 


henfive of all Truth we are 


not Conhiſtent with our Selves if we 
do not alſo grant that the Incom 


rant to 


of a thing is a juſt War- 
ude it not True. 


7- But then on the other fide if 


this 


ſuch a 
things builr be falſe, it Human 


which 


Rea- 


ſon be not the Meaſure of Truth 


(as I think is with 


great Evidence 


Demonſtrated in the laſt Chapter) 


then is not the Conf 
this way, that therefore a thing 


ing Incom ſible by Reaſon is 


as good 


'; be- 


no Concluding Argument of it's aot 


nz True ? 


For how are we in- 
ſtent with our Selves, if grant- 


ing Human Reaſon to be Commen- 


ſurate to 'Truth we deny 


that the 


Incompreheafibility of a thing argues 
it not to be True, but only becauſe 
m denying that we Contradit our 
Principle ; or, which is all one, Sup- 
pole the Contradictory Propoſition 
to it to be true, viz. that Human 
Reaſon is wor Commenſurate to 


Truth. But now if in faying that 
the 
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the Incomprehenfibility of a thing 
does not argue it notto be true we 


in the Conſequence of what we 


affirm Suppoſe that Haman Reaſon 
is not the Meaſure of Truth, then 
"ris as plain that the Suppolitioa of 
Reaſon's not being the Meaſure of 
Truth will alſo Oblige us to fay 
that the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing is no Argument of it's not 
being True, W hereby it is plainthat 
the Conſequence 1s every whit as 
thus, Hemen Reaſon is not the 
eaſure of Trath, therefore the In- 
comprebenſibility of 4 thing is no Ar- 
wwent that it is mot Tiue ; a thus, 
m_ is the Meaſare of 

Trath, therefore the Incomprehenſibili« 
ty of 4 thing is an Argument that it 
i not True. The only Reaſon why 
he that denies this latter Conſe- 
quence upon the Suppoſition or Con- 
cefſion of this latter Principle is 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, being this, 
becauſe in denying the latter Con- 
ſequence he Suppoles the Former 
Principle, which Principle therefore 
muſt as much infer the Denlamacy 
that Suppoſed it, vis. Thata things 
being Incomprehenlible by - Reaſon 
is 
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is no- Warrant to Conclude that it 
15s not true. 

$8. And becauſe this Principle tliat 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth has been already proved 
at large, I look upon the grounds 
of this Conſequence as already laid, 
and therefore to ſhew the Connexion 
that is betwcen the one and the 
other (beſides what I have eveo 
now ſaid to that purpoſe) need only 
add this further Remarque. That 
ſince Human Reaſon 1 not the 
Meaſure of Truth , or fince 
there are Incomprehenoſible Truths, 
then it ſeems the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of a thing and the Truth of a 
thing may fiſt rogether; or In 
other words, the ſame thing may be 
at once Trae and Incomprebenſible. 
But now there cannot be in the 
whole Compaſs of Reaſoning a 
more certain, or more evident Maxim 
than this, 'T hat that which is when 
a thing 1s, or would be ſuppoling it 
were, is no Argument that it 15 
not, As for Inſtance, Suppoſe it 
ſhould be ObjeRted againſt the Coper- 
nican Hypotheſis of the Motion of 
the Earth chat it is repugnant to 
Senſe, 
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Senſe, ſince we fee the Sun and the 
Stars Riſc 2nd Ser, and Move round 
about us. It is thought a ſufficienr 
Anſwer to this to ay, That ſup-« 
poling the Earth and not the Sun 
did really Move theſe Appearances 


would yet be the fame as they are Le Clerks 
now, fince Sailing, as we do, between Phyſics 
the Sun and the Stars (as a late age 14- 


Writer expreſſes it} not the Ship 
in which we are, but the Bodics 
which ſurround us would ſeem to 
Move. And =; _ —_—_ that 
if fu id} reall 
Fmt wy Arca would yer Gem 
to be in the Sun and Stars; then the 
ſeeming Motion of thoſe Bodies is 
no Argument that the Earth does not 
Move. 

9. Why juſt ſo it is in the preſent 
Caſe, when ris Objetted againſt the 
Truth of a thing that "tis Incom- 
prehenlible by Human Reaſon, *tis 
a ſufficient Anſwer to ſay that this 
argues nothing, fince if the thing 
were true it might yet be Incom- 
prehenſible. And *tis moſt certain 
that if ſuppoſing a thing to be True 
it might yet be Incomprehenhble, 
then the Incomprehenfibiliry of a 
things 
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thing is no Objettion again 

the Truth oe nd theraſzes cs 
we have proved that there are In- 
comprehenſible Truths, and Con- 
ſequently that the Troth of a 
thing and the Incomprehenſibility 
of the ſame thing may Confiſt to- 
gether, we may now with all Raty- 
onal aſſurance ude that the In- 
comprehenſibility of a thing is no 
Argument that it is not True, any 
more than the ſeeming Motion of 
the Sun is an Argument againſt the 
real _ the Earth, fince the "_ 
mer would be even ing t 

Truth of the Latrer. El bk by 
Vertue of this moſt Evident and in- 
conteſtable Principle, 'T hat what may 
Conſiſt with the Truth of any thing, 


can be no good Argument that it us 
not 'True. 


10. And indeed when it ſhall be 
Conſiderd how many things ſur+ 
paſs our Conception when we are 
Children which yet we are able 
well to Comprehend when we are 
Men , how many things again are 
beyond the Ken of Ignorant and 
Iliterate Men which yet are ve 
Intelligible and Shine forth with full 
Light 
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Light to the Men of Art and Learn» 
ing , and how. many things again 
even among the Learned are now 
diſcover'd and well underſtood by 
the help of Alzebrs which were 
Myſteries to former Ages, and are 
ſtil] beyond eveh the Imagination of 
thoſe who have not that Noble and 
Wonderful Xzy of Knowledee, When 
again it ſhall be further Conlider'd 
how many of thoſe things which 
we cannot even with the Aſſiſtance 
of that Commanding Key unlock 
in this ſtate of Mortality, we may 
yet have a clear view of in that 
of Separation, when deliver'd from 
the Burthen of our Fleſh, and that 
many of thoſe things which are too 
high for us then may yet be cf a 
level . with the Underſtanding of 
Angels, and that what is above 
their Capacity may yet be mot 
clearly and diſtin&tly perceiv'd by 
the Infinitely penetrating and All- 
Colprehendive Intellect of God, I 
ſay he that ſhall bur ſerioaſly enter 
into this ſingle Reflettion mutt needs 
diſcover himſelf much wanting * in 
that Stock of Senſe and Reaſon he 

R pre- 
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pong to, if he ſtill continue to 
ſure the Poſſibiligies of things by 
their rr hog rs to his Un- 
—— or Conclude any thing 
Falſe or Impofhble, when ; has 
no better Reaſon for it but only be- 
cauſe he cannot Comprehend it. 
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Fu 


CHAP. YL. 
That if the Incomprebenſibility of 4 


thns were an Argument of its 
not bring true, Human Reaſon 


would then be the Meaſure of 


Truth, 


t. S there is Nothing more 
A Common than for people 
to hold Certain Principles that have 
an inſeparable Connexion with ve- 
ry bad Conlequences, and yet not 
profeſledly to hold thole Conte- 
quences, becauſe either rhey do not 
attend ro them, or are nor ſenſible 
that they do indeed follow from 
ſuch Principles, whereof we have 
twg very pregnant Inſtances in the 
Maintwiners of the Predeſtinarian 
ang Solrfidien Syſtemes, fo on the 
other hand; and for the ſame Rea- 
fon there are thoſe who take vp, 
and with great Fixedne(s adhere tq 
certain Conſequences withour Pro- 
R 2 teſledly 
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— hoſe Principles from 
— and to which 
Gif a tra Head) they will 


Catlib nds 
.. Of this we have a very pa 

ticular Inftance ( where I conkels 
one would not expett to find it ) 
in thoſe of the Socinian Perſwalion. 
The Reaſon theſe Men of Reaſon 

e why they will not believe the 
Kovfterie? of the Chriſtian Faith, is 
becauſe they are above their Rea- 
ſon, they cannot Comprehend them. 
Whereby they plainly imply , that 
they will beheve Nothing but what 
they can Comprehend, gr that No- 
thing is to be believ'd that is In- 
com ible, which is alſo a 
common Maxim among them, who 
accordingly make Above Reaſon 
and Contrary to Reaſon to be one 
and the ſame thing. And whereas 
*tis only the untruth of a thing that 
can make it unfit to be the bg 
of Faith, in faying they w 
beheve what they cannot Compre- 
hend, they do as good as fay that 
what they cannot Comprehend is 
not True, and fo that the Incom- 
prehenlibility of a thing is a juſt 
warrant 
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warrant to conclude it Falſe And 
all this they own and expreſly de- 
clare, if not in theſe very terms, 
pa at leaſt in ſuch as are equiva- 
ent to them as is too Notorious 
and well known to need any Ci- 
tations for the pr poo! Fu Sy But 
= tho thus profe 
4 - p. evoged Lace ay pea ow, 
CR_ b on iS an_ Ar- 
x —O—_—T , being true, yet 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure 
of Truth, or that all Truth is Com- 
prehenſible by it, are (as I take it) 
Propoſitions which they do not o- 
y and profefſedly avow. For 
as I noted in the Introduttion "cis 
ſuch an Odious and A Aſſer- 
tion that they cannot with any Face 
of Modeſty qr common Decency 
make a plain and dire& Profeſhon 
of it, though at the ſame time *tis 
molt Certain, that this is the true 
Prificiple of that Conſequence which 
they do profelledly hold, viz. thas 
the Incomprehenſubility of a thing ar- 
gues it not to be trae, and that this 
Conſequence does as neceflarily lead 
back to that Principle. 


- 
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7. For as if Human Reaſon be 
the Meaſure of Truth it follows in 
the deſcending line as a duet Con- 
ſequence that the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of a renng argues i not to be 


true, fo it follows as well Back- 
wards & ptr viem aſcenshs, that it 
tis Incomprehenſibiliry of a thing 
argues it not ro be True, then Hu- 
man Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
Since if it were not, the | 

henſibility of a thing (as is ſhewn 
5 the cnt obs Chapter ) would 
then tor'argue it not to be True, It 
therefore it does, *tis plain that Hu- 
man Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
W hich Principle whoever difowns 
ought alſo ro renounce the other 
Propofition, viz, Thet the Incompre- 
henfibility of « thing # an Arg«- 
ment of its untruth, which if yet he 
will imbrace notwithſtanding, *tis 
plain he holds the Conſequence 
without its Principle, and has in- 
deed no Reaſon Joe what he AF 
firms. 

4. For as he who granting Human 
Reaſon to be the Meaſure of Truth, 
denies yet thar the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of a rhing is an Argument of 
its 
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its not being true is therefore incon” 
ſiſtent with himſelf, becauſe in fo 
doing he ſuppoſes the Contradictory 
to what he had before granted, viz. 
that Human Reaſon is not the 
Meaſure of Truth. So he that At- 
firms that the Incomprehenſibility 
of a thing is an Argument of its not 
being True, and yer denies that 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, is alſo as inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, becauſe in ſo doing he ſup- 
poſes the Contradiftory to his own 
Aﬀertion, and does in effe&t fay 
that the Incomprehenſibilicy of a 
_y not an Argument of its 
not being True, as moſt Certainly 
it would not be in caſe Human 
Reaſon be not the Meaſure of 
Truth, as the foregoing Chapter 
has ſufficiently thewn. The ” _ 
is, if the Not being of 4 proves 
that C is not, then the being of C 
proves that A is, fince if it were 
not, acc..rding to- the Firſt Suppo- 
fition C could not be. And lo here 
if Reaſon's not being the Meaſure 
of Truth proves that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing 1s not an 
Argument of its not being True, 
4 then 
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hen if the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing be an Argument of it's not 
being Trve "tis plain that Reaſon is 
the Meaſure of Truth, ſince if it 
were not then according to the firſt 
Suppoſition the Incompreheaſibility 
of a thing would” not be an Argu- 
meat of its nat being True. 

5. For how I pray comes the In- 
comprehenſibility of a thing to con- 
clude the untruth of it * I cannot 
comprehend ſuch a thing, therefore 
it is not Truc, where's the Conſe- 
quence ? By what Logic does this 
Latter Propoſition follow from the 
Former ! why we have here the 
Minor Propoſition and the Concluſi- 
on, and to make a Complete Argu- 
ment of it we muſt add another, 
thus ; If it were truc I ſhould Com- 
prehend it, but I do not Comprehend 
it, therejore it 15 not true. Where» 
by i appears to the eye that my not 
being able to Comprehend a thing 
;5 no otherwiſe an Argument of the 
-»ntruth of it, than as it is firſt pre- 
\1ppoſed that it it were true I ſhould 

© able to Comprehend it. Which 
Cain reſolving into this Abſolute 
'ropohtion, that I am able ta Com- 
prchend 
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prehend all Truth, it plainly follows 
that if my inability ta _——_— 
a thing be an Argument that it is 
not true, then I am able to Compre- 
hend all Truth, and that my Reaſon 
0 the Mcaſure and Final Standard 
OL IF, 

6. I Conclude therefore that if the 
Incomprehenſfibility of a thing were 
an Argument of. zt's not being true 
then Human Reaſon will be the 
Meaſure of Truth , and that they 
that hold che Former ought alſo if 
they will be Conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves to admit the Latter. But be- 
cauſe this is a Falſe Principle, that 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, therefore, I Conclude _ 
that the Conſequence that Refotves 
into this Principle is alſo Falſe, ſince 
we may as well Conclude a Con- 
ſequence to be Falſe becauſe it 
leads back to a Falſe Principle , 
as a Principle to be Falſe becauſe 
it is productive of a bad Conlſe- 

uence, Which ſtill further Con- 
Go and Eſtabliſhes the Concluſion 
of the laſt Chaprer, viz. That the In- 
comprehenſibility of 4 thing is no Ar- 
gument of its wntruth, which you 
ce 
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ſee is now proved both Backwards 
and Forwards, and ſo made impreg- 
nable on” all ſides, We have proved 
it Forwards by ſhewing the Falſe- 
neſs of that Principle that Human 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth, 
and by thence arguing the ſaid Con- 
cluſioa; and we have alſo proved it 


Backwards by fhewing that the 
Contrary Suppoſtion Reſolves into 
that Falſe and already Confuſed 
Principle. And I do not fee how 
any Concluſion can be better prov- 
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CHAP, VIL 


That therefore the Incompreben/ubility 
of a thing is no juſt Objeftion 
againſt the Belief of ut. With 
an Account of the Cartefian 
Maxim, that we are to Aſſeat 
only to What is Clear and Evident, 


I, Is a Wanderftul thing to 

Conſider the Caprice of Hu- 
man Nature, by what unaccount- 
able Springs it's Movements are 
ordered, and how odly and unſted- 
dily Men act and manage thernſclves 
even in the ſame Circumſtances, 
and in Relation to.the ſame Objects. 
Somerimes the Obſcurity and Myſte- 
rioulnels of a thing ſhall be a Mo- 
tive of Credibility, and recommend 
it the rather rg their Belief. Thus 
you ſhall have a great many reject 
that Plulolophy as idle and Chime- 
rical which undertakes ro explain 
che Ettects of Nature by infeaſible 
Pare 
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Particles, their different Bi 
Figure, Contexrure , Local 
Reſt, &ec. Merely becauſe this is a 
plain Simple and Intelligible Account, 
ſuch as they can ecafily and well Con- 
ceive, The very caſineſs and clear» 
nels wherewith they Conceive 
theſe Principles is Made an Ob- 
jettion againſt them (though indeed 
it be a good Preſumption for them) 
and for that very Reaſon they will 
not believe them to be the truc Prin- 
ciples of Nature, whoſe Eftccts they 
rancy muſt be Reſolved into Caulcs 
more hidden and Abſtruſe. And 
accordingly they find in themſelves 
a greater inclination to lend attenti- 
on to thoſe that ſhall undertake the 
Solution of them by the real Chi- 
meras of Subſtantial Forms, Quali- 
ties, Sympathys, Antipathys, &ec. or 
that ſhall go ro account for them by 
the yer more Obſcure Principles of 
the Chymiſts, ſtriking and filling 
their Ears with thoſe great but emp- 
ty Sounds, Archeus, Seminal Spirit, A- 
fri Beings, Gas, Blas, &c, which they 
receive with great ſatisfaction not 
for their Scientific Light (for they 
are dark as may be, mere Philolophic 
Cant) 


Cant) but only becauſe they are 
Myſterious and Abſtruſe, and there- 
fore they fancy there muſt be ſome- 
what more than Ordinary 1a them, 
tho they know not, nor, it may be, 
never fider'd, what. And here- 
in, as in ſome other Inſtances, Mer 
love Darkneſs better than Light. 

2. Burt then at another time you 
ſhall have them inquiring after 
Truth as Diogenes did after an Hon- 
eſt Man, with a Candle in their 
hands, and not caring to go a ſtep 
any further than they can ſee their 
way. Now upon a ſudden they are 
all for Clear and diſtin&t Ideas, Full 
and adequate Perceptions , Demon- 
ſrative Proofs and Arguments, and 
nothing will ſerve or Content them 
but Light and Evidence, and they 
will believe nothing but what the 
can Comprehend. Strange diverſy. 
ty of Conduct ! Who would think 
two ſuch vaitly diſtant extreams 
ſhould meer togerher, I will not ſay 
in the ſame Man, but in the ſame 
Human Nature, and that the very 
ſame Creature (and fuch a One as 
Stiles it Self Rational too) ſhould 
proceed by fuch uncertain Meafures, 
and 
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and aft fo inconſiftently with it 
Self; fometimes embracing a thing for 
the ſake of it's Obſcurity, and ſome- 
times again in another Fit making 
that alone an Invincible Objection 
againſt che Belief of it. 

3- But it is plain by the foregoing 
Meaſures that it is not. For fince 
Truth is the _ of Faith, 
"tis evident that nothing can argue a 
thing tro be abſolutely incredible, 
or not reaſonable to be beleivd, bur 
that which at the ſame time argues 
it not to be True, For if true, then 
'ris ſtill within che Compals of the 
general Objeft of Faith. But now 
we have ſhewn already that the In- 
comprehenlibility of a thing is no 
Argument of it's not being true, 
whence it clearly and cloſely follows 
that cis no Argument neither a+ 
gainſt it's Credibility. And if fo, 
then we may believe it Notwith- 
ſanding it's Incomprehenſibility , 
becauſe we may believe whatever 
is not Abſolutely incredible. So that 
there 1s no Neceſſity that we ſhould 
diſcard every thing we cannot 
Conceive as unworthy of a Ratio- 
nal Beliet , or chat what is Above 
our 


So 


Reaſon and Faith, 
our Reafon ſhould be therefore a« 
bove our Faith too. 

4. It 1s true indeed that the In- 
comprehenfibilry of a thing is in it 
Self no proper and direct A 
why it ſhould be believ'd , and he 
would be thought to give but an or- 
dinary account of his Faith, , who be« 
ing ask d why he believ'd fuch an 
—_ ible thing, ſhould an- 
wer becauſe it is Incomprehen 
which beſt could paſs or 
for « Religious Flouriſh, much ſu 
another as, Credo quis impoſſibile 
And that becauſochs _ —_— 
ſibility of a thing is not d 
per je a Criterion of Truch - Arn 
ther it may be per Accidens, may be 
Conlider'd afterwards) whoſe fe Na- 
tural and genuin Character is not 
Obſcuriry, Light and Evidence. 
Not that nothing is True but what 
has this Character (for we have al- 
ready ſhewn the Contrary in prov- 
mg _— henfible Truths) but 
that as whatever we clearly per- 
Ceive is Troe, {o our Clear perceiving 
of a thing 1s the only fign from the 
Intrinſic Nature of the thing it Selt 
of the Truth of it. Incomprehent(t- 
bility 
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bility therefore is none, but as ſuch 
abftrafts from true and not true; 
and is equally Common to both. 
But now that which may Coaliſt 
with thing ſuppoſing it falſe, can 
co more prove it True, than that 
which —_— with a _—_ 
it rue, can prove it -_ 
no. Y to the Tenour of the 
Fifth Chapter. | — 
ſibility therefore of a t is No pro» 
of the Truth of it, 


5. And becauſe it is fo, it is alſb 
farther granted that the Incompre- 

ility of a thing is not only 1n it 
Self no r Reaſon why it ſhould 
be believ*d, but has alſo fo far the 
Nature ofa D:ſſwsſrve from believing, 
as to be a Caution againſt a too haſty 
Belicf, till there appear ſome other 
Mornve from without either from 
Reaſon or Authority that ſhall deter- 
min the Aﬀent. In the mean while 
it adviſes v0 .Ss/prad; For the 
Incom- 


Reaſon and Feity. 
Incomprehenlibility of a thing being 
as fuch No Realon why a Man 
ſhould believe ic, *tis plain that if he 
did believe it Conſider'd only as in 
that Stare he would believe it«with- 
out Reaſon. That therefore is a 
Reaſon why he ſhould ſuſpend, a 
Negation of Reaſon being enough 
to with-hold ones Aﬀent, though to 
Five it one had necd have a poſi- 
tive Reaſon. When therefore a 
thing appears Incomprehenſible, that 
indecd is ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpend 
our Belief, ei]! fore prevailing Con- 
ſideration from without ſhall over- 
rule that Suſpenſion, by requiring 
our Allent. Burt when it does {o, 
then the Incomprehenſibility ought 
to be No Argument to the Contra- 
ry, and it would be every whit as 
abſurd to reject a thing now becauſe 
of its Incomprehenlibility, as to be- 
lieve it before for that Reaſon. And 
that becauſe as the Incompretentt- 
bility of a thing 15 no reaſon for Be- 
lieving it, fo it is ao Ablolute Realtor 
againlt it, 

6. If it were {ſo it would be in 
Nateral things, the Objects of Hu- 
man and Fhiloſophic Science, tuch as 
5 bciong 
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belong properly and unmediately to 
the Province and Juriſdiftion of Rea- 
ſon. Here, if any where, che In» 
comprehenſibility of a thing would 
forbid all Aﬀent ro it. And fo it 15 
ſuppoled to do by lome who though 
far from denying the Behet of In- 
elleter aber « thangs in Rrligrom, 
will yet tell you that in Piyfpret 
Contemplations, Clearncls and Evi- 
dence 1s to lead the way, and we 
are to proceed with our Light be» 
fore us, allenting to nothing but 
what we wedll Comprehend. In 
Mattcrs of. Faith indeed they will 
allow that Reaſon is to be ſubmitted 
to Revelation, and that we are to 
believe many things which paſs our 
Comprehenhon ; but in Matters of 
_ Reaſon they will have us go no 

rther than Reaſon can carry us. 
Which indeed is right enough it their 
Meaning be that we are to Aﬀlent to 
Nothing but what upon the whole 
Matter all things Confider'd from 
without as well as from within, we 
have reaſon to bcheve rrue, and that 
we are never-to proceed to judge or 
determin without forme Evidence or 
other, but then this will equally hold 
in 
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in Matters of Faith too, which 1s too 
rational an Aﬀent to be given at a 
Venture, and we know not why, 
and whoſe Forma! Reaſon ( as has 
been already diſcourgfd ) is always 
Cicar, Bur if cheir Meaning be that 
in Martcrs of Reaſon we muſt At- 
ſear to nothing but what has an in- 
ternal Evidence, and what m its felt, 
and by its own Light is Comprehen- 
ible by us (as they ſeem to mean, or 
lic their diftinftion of the Cale of 
Reaſon and the Caſe of Revclation 
i her mperrtment) then I conceive 
that they let roo narrow [|:mits ro our 
Aſcne wn Marrers of Reaſon when 
they allow it to be given only to 
thin, gs which in this ſenſe are Evi- 
dent ro us. For 'ris plain that there 
are many things in Nature which we 
ſe are True, and muſt be True, and 
ſo not only may, but cannot heip 
Aﬀenting to them, though at the 
ſame time we arc not able to Com- 
prehend how they are, or can poſſi- 
bly be. 

5, Not that our Aſcent is then 
Blizd and wholly without Evidence 
tor then we might as well Aﬀtent ro 
the contrary as to what we do, and 
» woulft 
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would do better not to Aﬀent at al 
but only that it has none from mrbie, 
and from thc intriniic Narure of the 
Object, but only trom lome Exter- 
nal Conſidcrarion , much after the 
ſame manner as it 15 in Farr. In 
both which there may be a Ciear 
Reaſon, winy we ſhould Aﬀcnt to 
an Obſcure thing. But then as the 
internal Obſcuriy does not deftroy 
the External EVIGENCE , ſo neither 
docs the External Evid cn. & firike a+ 
ny Light into the internal Obſcurity ; 
or in other words. as the Reaton tor 
Aſcnting is never the lets Clear be- 
cauſe the Marttcr afſcatcd to is Ob» 
ſcure, fo ncither is the Matrcr af- 
ſented to ever the lefs Obfcure be- 
cauſe the Reaſon for aſſenting to 
it is Clear. And yet notwithſtand- 
ing this internal Obſcurity f the 
Matter we aflent to it becauſe of the 
prevailing Light of the External F- 
vidence. And this we do, NOT only 
in Matters of Faith C\ according to 
the Reſtriction of ſome but in 
the things of Nature and Reaſon too, 
where we arc oftentimes forced by 
the preſſing urgency of certain Ex- 
ternal and Collateral Conſiderations 
ro 
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to aſſent co t _ internally obſcure 
and whoſe very poſſibility we can- 
not Comprehen id, as is plain in the 
great Queſtion of the Diviſobility of 


Qurntity, and other In {tances , 
n # every I inking Man's Ob- 
ſe-vition cannot but have alrcady 
tur mm with varity. The 
Incon enlibilicy chen ot a thing 
s n t Ooicthion avainit our AC 


ſent ro it cven in Matters of a Re 
is ud Narurc. much cls then IS IT 
in Matters of Faich For it not in 
Macters that belong to the Court of 
Re lon, und where ſhe fits as Ju lge, 
then much tcls in chings that are not 
of her proper Jur: ha: on, and if 
notwith ſtanding the internal imnevi- 
dence of an Obrett we think fit to 
aſſent to it upon Rattonel Conlide- 
rations, much more may we, and 
s he WC Upon the Authority of the 
Intallible God. 

8 Indeed it whatfoever is Above 
our Reaſon were alſo (as fome pre- 
tend) as Contrary to it, and there 
were gothing true bur what was 
allo C omprehenlible, and fo the In- 

mprehenſibilty of a thing were an 
At gument of irs not bung rrue, 

I 3 then 
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then T coniels we could not as Ra- 
tional Crcearures aflcnt to an incom- 
prehenhible Propohtion upon any 
Confideration whatſoever, No not 
even that of Divinc Authority, *Is 
truc indeed there could then be no 
ſuch Authority for Incomprehenſible 
things. Bur if there were, "tis im» 
poſſible we ſhould regard it, becauſe 
we could not have greater aſſurance 
eithcr of the Exiſtence or of the 
Truth of it, than we have already 
(upon this Suppoſition) that the 
things reveaPd arc not true. But 
now if this Suppoſition be no more 
than a Suppolition, it to be above 
Reaſon docs not involve any Con: 
traricty to It, if there arc mcom- 
prchenlible I ruths, and C onſcquent- 
iy the Incomprehenlibility of a thing 
5 No Argumecar of its not being true 
( alt which has been alrcady proved ) 
then Tis piain that what 1s an in- 
comprehenlivle may yet be a Be- 
hevable Object ( becauſe within rhe 
Foitbility of Truth) and then to 
render it actually bclicy*d there needs 
only forme External Evidence cither 
fre rl Rcafſon or Authormryv. For 
What ſhould hi'>der our Aflcat to an 
Incom 
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Incomprehenfible thing when we 
ha ve Mam Evidence from without 
for it. and its own mternal Obſcu- 
rity is no Argument againſt it ! Tis 
p* 13 therctorc chat we ought ro 
give our Aﬀent. And fince we do 
bo oftentimes wpon a Ground of Rea- 
lon, much more ought we Upon 
that more Firm and Immoveable 
ground of Revelation. The ſhort 
5, whatever is no Objcttion againſt 
the Truth of a thing is none againſt 
the Credibiliry of it, fince Truth 
15 this General Obzeet of Faith ( un- 
leſs you v ſ! {a1 that 4 thing 15 Un- 
fit to be belicv'd upon any other ac- 
count befides want of ' ruth) and 
therctore ince we have already 
ſhewn that the Incomprehe -nfibilicy 
of a rhing is no Argument agaiit 
the Truth of it, wt vilibly follows 
chat it is no Argument againſt the 
Belict of it neither. Therefore an 
Incomprehentible thing may be be- 
liev'd, and accordingly he that 
refules to believe any thing 1s 
bound to give a better Reaſon for 
K than becauſe it is Incomprehen- 
hble. 
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0, If it bc faid that this is rea» 
10nN caourh, becauſe Faith is a Ras 
tional Act, and therefore what 1s a» 
bove the Compreticnlion of Reaſdn 
Is 2S I Hh abovc a Rati nal Bchet, 
to this, befides what I have alrcady 
remarqu*d upon this Occaſion 1n the 
Chapter of Faith, 1 here turther 

PI X that it 15 truce indeed and on 
both lides agreed that Faith is a 
Rational Att, but in what Scnlſe 1s 
the Queltion, T here arc two very 
Hierent Senies according TO which 

nay be fa:d to be fo cither 1n re- 
ard ot rhe C Icarncils of its Formal 
Realon, or in regard of the Cilear- 
nels of its Objiet. Either becauſe it 
is founded upon an External Evi- 
dence, or Argument 107 believing , 
or becauſe it proceeds upon an In- 


fernal Evidence, that ippears mm 

the \ Yature of thc thing Be» 

$iC) d, [1 1th bc laid 1 Dc « Ras 

tional Act in the latter Scnf., the 

Altertion is then Falle, for fo ( that 
| 


$5 ith ro! «1 Oq T4 ty 4 CT } \WvC ye 
inhewa it to be an incvident Aflcent. 
Bur it it be ſaid to be a Rational At 
T1 thc Orme Scnlc. t C11 indeed it 
is true, but nothing to the purpole, 


AY 


{ince 
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ſince nothing hinders but that this 
External Evidence may well confiſt 
with an Internal Inevidence, or in 
other words, that the Clearneſs of 
the Reaſon tor Believing may ſtand 
with -the Obſcuriry of the Object 
Belicv'd. And therefore though 
Faith be a Rational Act yet it does 
not hence follow that what is Above 
Reaſon is allo above Faith and can- 
not rationally be believ*d, becauſe the 
Act of Faich is faid to be Rational, 
Not in reſpe&t of the Evidence of 
the Object, but oaly that of its For- 
mal Reaſon or Motive. And there- 
fore though there be no Evidence in 
the Object, yer it 15 not thereby ren- 
der'd uncapable of being the Matter 
of Faith,becauſe the Evidence which 
Faith as a Rational Att ſuppoles, is 
wholly of another kind. There 
ſeems indeed a kind of oppoſition 
as td the Sound berwecn Fairth's be- 
ing an Att of Reaſon, and the be- 
lieving what is Above Reaſon. And 
this it may be 1s that which impoſes 
upon the Minds, or the Ears ſhall 
I fay, of them that urge it as an 
Obicction, | cannot 1Mmagine what 
clic ſhould, for Im furg there 1s no 
Con- 
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Contradiftion in the Senfe. "Tis 
rruc indeed Evidence in the At and 
nor Evidence mn the Act arc Contra- 
diftorics, becauſe «ad Idem, and fo 
are Not Evidence in the Object and 
Evidence in the Objiet, for the 
ſame reaſon. But there 15 no Con- 
tradiction berween Evidence in the 
Att and No Evidence in the Object, 
and therefore theſe may ſtand roge- 
ther, though the other cannot 

1©, Burt to lay open the Fallacy of 
this great and very popular Objection 
yet a little more to the Eye (though 
wn muſt be a very blind one that 
does not fee it already) I will pur 
it into Form, and give it a Formal 
Antwer. 


If Faith be « Rational Ai, then 
what & Abore Reaſon cannot ra« 
tronally be Belien'd, 

Bat Faith # a Rational! Ad, Ergo. 


For Anſwer to this I diſtinguiſh. If 
by Rational Act be meant an Ah 
founded upon Internal Evidence, 
or the Evidence of the Obiett, then 
I deny the Minor, Faith is not fo a 
Rational At. But if by Rational 
Act 
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AQ be mcant an Att founded upon 
External Evidence or the Evidence 
of its Formal Reaſon or Motive, 
then indeed I grant the Minor, but 
deny the Conlequence, which 1s 
none at all, for it does not at all fol- 
low becauſe Faith is a Rational AEt, 
meaning by i that it proceeds upon 
External Evidence, and that there is 
a clear Reaſon for Believing, that 
theretore the thing Believ d may not 
from within and in its own Nature 
be alrogether inevident and fo above 
the Compreheniion of Reaſon. For 
though Evidence be Contradictory 
to Not Evidence in the fame, yet 
Evidence mn the Act 15 no way Con- 
tradiftory co inevidence in the 
Object, and Conſequently does not 
at all exclude wr. TI hey may there» 
fore both ſtand rogerher, and Con» 
ſequently what is above Reaſon 
may be believ'd for any thing that 
this Celebrated Objethon from 
Faith's bcinz a Rational Att makes 
to the Contrary; which cruly is fo 
grols and palpable a Sophilm, chat 
I cannot but wonder how it could 
ever impole upon fo many Learned 
Men as it has done, and ſome of 
chem 
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them very acute and nice Confider- 
ers of things. Bur I hope the Falla- 
ciouſnehs of it is by this fo plain'y and 
fullv dercchcd, that 1 ihall not rhink 
thoſe Heads worth much intorm- 
ing that ſhall be further ;impoled on 
by it. 

11. Bur what then ſhall we fav to 
that Great and Fundamental Maxim 
ſo preſhagly incuicated by Des Cz ters 
and his Followers, and not diſal- 
low*'d of by others, that we are fo 
aſſent io mor ing bs: what is Clear and 
Evident ? If to nothing but what 1s 
Clear and Evident, how then _to 
what is Obſcure and Inevident ? Or 
if to what is Obſcure and Incvident, 
how thcn to nothing but what is 
Clcar and Evideat ? Do not thelſc 
iſcem flat Contradictions one to the 
other, and how then ſhall we adjuſt 
the Matter berwecn them 27 It muſt 
be either by denying that Carteſian 
Maxim to be true, or by ſhewing 
that though it be true it does not 
Contradict the Aſertion here main- 
tain'd, but 15 Conhitcnt with it. 
The Firſt way I ſhall not take. I 
allow the Maxim to be true, and not 
only ſo, but to be withal of the 
preatelſt 
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reateſt importance of any that can 
be given for the direction of the 
Mind of Man in order to the avoid- 
ing of Errour. The only Remedy 
and Caution againſt which is neyer 
ro let our Judgments prevent our 
Conceptions, or to Allent to any 
thing that we have only a Confulc 
Notion of, and where we ſee only 
by halves and with an imperfect 
Light, or perhaps do not ſee at all, 
but to have a Clear Underſtanding 
of the Matter betore we adventure 
to judge of it, and ro Maintain an 
Evidence in all our Reaſonings. 
Which accordingly is made by M. 
Malebranche the Firſt of thoſe Rules 
which in his Treatiſe of Merhod 
he lays down to be obſerv'd in the 
inquiry atter Truth. And indeed to 
do otherwiſe is to make a wrong uſe 
of our Intellectual Powers, particu. 
larly of that Liberty we have to ſuf- 
pend Judgment till the fulneſs of E- 
vidence requires it, and the want 
of Obſerving this Rule is alſo the 
Occaſion of moſt of our Errours 
and Wrong Aﬀents, as the ſame 
Excellent Perſon {ſhews it to have 

been 
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been in particular ro the Authors of 
the Scho/oftic Vtmlolophy. 

12, 1 ſhall not therefore go about 
to falve my own Aſﬀeertion - deny- 
ing Des Carter's Maxim, but rather 
by ſhewing that according to the 
tree Senſe and intendment of it, it 
does not Contradit it. Bur firſt 
we muſt ſee what the true Senſe of 
t is, or rather in what Senſe it s 
true, though this may be without 
much difficulty Colleted by any 
attentive Reader from what has been 
alrcady faid in ſeveral places of this 
Chapter, wherein I have in = 
Meaſure prevented this Objection. 
Burt ro Conſider it more directly ; 
To verific this Maxim that we are to 
Aﬀent to nothing but what is Clear 
and Evident, the uſual way has been 
to diſtinguiſh berween Marrers of 
Faith, and Matters of Reaſon. In 
Matters of Faith, fay they, we are 
to believe many things which we 
cannot Comprehend. And here then 
ir ſcems this Rule muſt be laid a- 
fnde. But in Matters of Reaſon we 
muſt Aſſent to nothing bur what 
1s Clear and Evident, And here then 
it ſeems it holds; Accordingly when 
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Reaſon and Faith, 
"tis Objefted againſt certain Articles 
of Faith that they are not to be com- 
prehended by Reaſon, tis uſual to 
reply that theſe things do not belong 
to Reaſon &e. implying that if they 
did, then indeed the Objeftion would 
be good, and the incomprehenlibility 
of tuch things would be an Argu- 
ment againſt aſſenting to them , 
which implies again that in Matters 
of Reaſon we muſt not Aſent to 
any thing but what is Clear and E- 
vident, though in Matters of Faith 
we may. Burt we have remarqu'd 
already that even in Matters of Pure . 
Reaſon we are forc'd to Aﬀent to 
many things which we cannot com- 
hend, and that even in Matters 
ot Faith we do in a Certain Senſe 
Aſſent upon Clear Evidence. This 
Diſtinction therefore will not do. 

In ſtead therefore of diftin- 
iis between Matters of Faith 
and Matters of Reaſon, I rhink it 
will be berter to diſtinguiſh of Evi- 
dence, Weare to Ailent to Nothing 
ſave what is Clear and Evident, 
ſays our Maxim. Very Good. Now 
it by Evidence here be meant inter- 
nal Evidence, and the Senſe be that 
we 
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are to aſſent to nothing but what in 
its own Nature, and by a Light in- 
trinſic to it, is Evident, then the 
Maxim 1s Falſe; and that not only 
in Matters of Faith, but alſo in Mat- 
ters of Reaſon too, wherein we find 
our ſelves often Conſtrain'd to allent 
to things that have not this inter- 
nal Evidence, but are (as to what 
reſpetts the Nature of the things 
themſelves) altogether Obſcure and 
Incomprehenſible. But it by Evi 
dence here be Meant Evidence at 
large, abſtratting from Internal or 
External, and the Senſe be that we 
arc to aſſent to nothing but what has 
ſome Evidence or other, cither In- 
ternal or External, or what is ſome 
way or other evident to us, and 
what we ſce plainly to be true by a 
Light ſhining from, withia or from 
without, in ſhort, what we have 
one way or other ſufficient ground or 
Reaſon to aſlent to, then the Maxim 
is undoubtedly truc, and will hold 
Univerſally, not only in Matters of 
Reaſon, but allo in Matters of Faith 
too, Which ( as was ſhewn in the 
Chapter of Faith) is the Concluſion 
of a Syllogilm, and ſo a Rational 
Act, 
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AR ,.and upon as Mach 
though not the Same uns! pr Be 
dence, As. r jon does , 
And ha vel in ie Belicf A+ 
com I ings , winch it 
would be abſurd, > impoſſible 'to 
believe, if there Were no Reaſon to 
believe things above” Reaſon. Ac- 
cording to a ſaying, as I take 'it of 
St. Aſtin," in one of His Letters to 
this ©, That we could not bring 
bur ſelves to believe what is Above our 
Reaſon, if Reaſon it ſelf did not per- 
ſwade ws that there, are. things which 
we ſhould do well to believe, although 
we are not capable of Comprebendine 
them. So then in fhort, if t 

Maxim thit we are rd affent to 
hothing but what is Evident , be 
underſtood of Internal Evidence , 
then *tis Falſe, not only in Matters 
of Faith but alſo m Matters of 
Reaſon, wherein thipgs intrioſecally 
incvident are aſſented ro. Bur if it 
be underſt60d of Evidence at large 
then tis true, not only in Matters 
of Reaſon, but alſo ih Matters of 


Faith, which ( as has been ofter! 

hoted ) is reaſonable in” its] Fund 

ind Principle, and "whoſe Evidete 
T 


muſt 
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- of whale reality 
they had no Firm and Solid Reaſons 
f aſſure chem, ſuch as Subſtantial 


S, inhering Accidents 
Qualities and the ike, which 
ſerved rath& to darken thag clear 
the Science of Nature, and were 


Occaſiogs pf a thouſand Errours 
. SuperftruQtures . that were 


in 
b 1 i thoſe Imaginary and 
-hifnerical Principles. , In ſi- 


tpn.to, as a Remedy for which, 
he lays n this Fundamental 
Maxim, 'to be Carefully obſerv'd by 
by the Diſciples of ANY. in their 
ellcQual Progreſs, never 

; fo rhe, but what is 
Clear that is, to no- 
chin ied ofſe Truth and Rea- 
ey are; fully aſſured, and have 
near Re to afſent to. This 
is the tithe Senſe of the Maxim, this 
s:the Senſe of its Author, and in 
his Senſe it 15 bndeniably true. And 
that without any prejudice to our 
preſent Congluſion, with which [as 
thus explain'd) it is very Conliſtent. 
For *tis now very cafe to diſcern 
that we may believe an Incompre- 
licnfible thing, and yet at,the ſame 
time 
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time according "10 this Carfeflar# 
Maxim affent to nothing but what 
is Clear and Evident, * becauſe the 
Evidence” of ' Faith -& Exrernal, ' and 
that there'may be an Exterhal 'Ewi« 
dence to affenr to 4 thing' Internally 
Inevident is no Contradiction. © ** 
16.” Which by the way may ſerve 
to diſcover''as well the Inultice' as 
the Tmpertinence, 1: Of thoſe whs 
make ufe'ot this Mixim as an Ob- 
jection agtinlt the Belief” of things 
above Reaſon. #2. 'Of thoſe Who 
take occalion from Hence ro rfadute 
the Carieffaw Philolophy* as lavours- 
ble to, and looking with a'very pre 
pitious AſpeCt upon Sociianifss, and 
indeed as little better than'an Tntro- 
duction toit, only becauſe talks/ſo 
much of clear and diſtin Ideas and 
Conceptions, and of 'afſentibg tg 
nothing but what is Clear and Evi- 
dent. But Moft of all' 3dly. Of 
thoſe who proceed even to- tradues 
the Author himſelf as a fecret Fri 
to the Cauſe, and no better than a 
Socinian in Dilguiſe. It would have 
been indeed a Confiderable Glory 
and Advantage to that, (or any 0- 
ther Intereſt) to have had to great 
 & a 
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Nature noſtre infirmita: «ft ag noſcends, 
Which plainly ihew what a low de- 
baſing Senſe he had both of Him- 
ſelf and of Human Nature in ge- 
neral, as tis Natural for every man 
to have more and more, the oy,» 
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Doſe of it) is the 
and V 1 | 
on odly Reaſc 
an on 
and his Own, fo to have 
had alſo at the an hi 
raiſed and of the umn- 
menſe and of the 
Magnificence ks, and 


: 
| 


iding place in the 
ritings of this Great Man (which 
one would think had eſcaped the 
Eyes of ſome) that is enough for- 
ever to ſilence the Calumny of hig 
being even in the leaſt Socinianie'd, 
and to ſhame thoſe that have ſa 
little Conſcience or Judgment as to 
T 4 ſtain 


I 
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wh 20 ped mn the jaf os 
that Hcad- 


which .is now become 
pul an and Fpi mic, when he Mo 
r him Pu and Apolo- 
mp for himſelf in theſe Vindica- 
, Credends eſſe. Omnis que 
fort, quamuis Ciptum 
And again, I's 


6 ram F xcedant.” 


þ forit nobus Dew ae ſeipſo, vel aw 


$/19u/4 revelet, quod Naturales i 
PT, Wh wvIres yg ws, qualia = 
ſan ſteris foci nations? & Trint- 
tar , = recaſabimus ths Credere , 
amwvis non Clare inielligams;. Nec 
lo modo mir abimar walts eſſe, tom in 
immenss® ti Nature, tum liam in 
r\ bis ab to Creatis, que Captm a” 
Bram excedayr. Now how 


ſhould [ be to fce all the oy ad 


in Chr:ftendom Subſcribe to this Form 
of Words, and is it not ſtrange then 
that he whole Originally they arc 
ſhould be ſuſpcted of Socrutaniſm, 
and that his Philoſophy too ſhould 
be thought to icad ro it. Bur the 
Truth is, the Carzeſien Philoſophy 
[ads juſt as much to Peng, as 
Philo- 


Keaſon and Faith. 
Philoſophy in general does 'to A- 
theiſm, and I will venture to lay, 
and be bound ro make it good, that 
as no good Philoſopher can be an 
Atheiſt, \o no -good Cartefias. can be 


2 Socrnian. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Wherem is ſhevwn What is the true 
Uſe of Reaſon in Believing. 


I. Eaſon being the t Cha- 
rater and Principle of Man, 
that makes him like to the Angels 
above him, and diſtinguiſhes him 
from the Beaſts that are below him, 
and which therefore only are below 
him for want of the Rational Power 
Geing many of, them in regard of 
cir Bodily Endowments upon a 
level with him, and ſome 
him ) *tis but Juſt and Natural it 
ſhould appear in all that he does, 
and and in all his 
Aftions. For as the Condut of the 
Infinitely Wiſe and All-knowing 
God does always carry in it the 
Rters of his Eflential and Con- 
ſtantial Reaſon, even of him who 
is the Wiſdom of the Father, the 
true 
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or Bad accordi 
ſtances wherewith they are Cloath'd, 
however {ſpecifically (RtInr's 22 
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relation to their Objetts only, and 
as abſtracted from thoſe Circum- 
ſtances, ſome of them- may be In- 
different. And certainly we cannot 
ſuppoſe any AQtion of a more Neus 
tral and- adia ous Nature than 
an «xprofitable Word, and yet of ſuch 
He that is to-be our Judge tells us 
we ſhall render an Account in the 
Day of Judgment, Which plainly 
ſhews that t is no fuch thing as 
Indifferency in the Attions of Man 
as Individually and Concrertely Con- 
ſider'd, but that all of them are 
cither good or bad according as the 
Principic, Manner, End, and other 
Circumſtances are that attend the 
doing of them. And that becauſe 
Man bcing a Rational Creature the 
Order of Reaſon is due at leaſt to 
all his deliberate Attions, which ac- 
cordingly ought to carry the Cha- 
ratters of a Rational Nature in 
them, the want of which will be 
enough to render any of them evil 
and imperfect. 

;. Bur then it Reaſon ought to 
preſide and direct in all the deliberate 


Actions of Man much more oughe 
it 


it in things of the greateſt Moment 
and Coal wherein his In- 
tereſt and Welfare is more nearly 
Concern'd, and which accordingly 
require his greateſt Conſideration, 
and the uſe of the beſt Light that 
he has. And. becauſe there cannot 
be a thing of greater Conſequence 
and Concerament to him than Revs- 
gion, upon which both his Preſent 
and his Future, his Temporal and 
his Eternal Happineſs does intirely 
nd, hence it follows that the 
Principal Uſe he ought to make of 
his Rational Faculty is in Religion, 
that here it any where he he to 
Think, Confider, Adviſe, Delibe- 
rate, Reaſon and Argue, Conſule 
both his own Light and that of ©- 
thers, negleft no advantage that 
may be had from Nature” or Art, 
from Books or Men, from the Liv- 
ing or the Dead, but umploy all 
ible Means for his direction and 
nformation, and not be as the Horſe pv. 5; 
and Mule which have wo Underſtand 10. 
ing. For "twas tor this great End 
and Purpoſe that his Reaſon was 
given him, and this is the beſt Uſe 
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Word, 

and 

the Uawv Reaſon of all Spirits, 
and "tis im that he re- 


Meaſures of found Diſcourle, or the 
immutable Laws of Truth, as in- 
deed it is that any Divine Revela- 


it) or that any 


| 
| 
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Theological true, whic | 
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is Philoſophic alſe, as ſome with 
s t profou $ are plcas'd to di- 
CORES For the Light of Rea- 


is as truly from God as the 
Light of Revelation 5, and there- 


$. 
know 


wicdge the uſe of Reaſon in 
Religion; bur alſo that "tis in Re- 
Irgior! 
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ligion, that *tis chiefly co be uſed; 
ſo far are we from denying the 
Uſe of it there. And it 1s a little 
unfairly done of our Adverſaries fo 
much to infinuate the Contrary as 
they do. For I cannot take it for lefs 
than ſuch an Infinuation, when they 
are arguing with 'us againſt che 
Relief of the Chriſtian Myſteries 
to run out as they uſually do into 
Harangues and Flouriſhes ( where- 
of, by the way, I know none more 
guilty than the Author of Chriſt 
anity not Myfteriow) about the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Reli- 
10n, and the Rational Nature of 
Faith, what a Reaſonable Att the 
One is, and what a Reaſonable 
Service the Other is, &c. as if 
we were againſt the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon in Religion, or were for a 
Blind, Groundleſs, and Unac- 
countable Faith, or if becauſe we 
hold the Belict of things above Rea- 
ſon, therefore we are for having 
no Reaſon for our Belief. This I 
ſay is an unfair Infinuation , and 
ſuch as argues ſome want either 
of Judgment or Sincerity (I don't 
know 
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know which) in thoſt that ſug- 
geſt it, For they ſeem plaifly by 
running ſo much upon this Vein 
to imply as uf it were part of 
the Queſtion berween us, whether 
there any Uſc of Reaſon in 
Religion, or whether Faith is to 
be Founded upon Reaſon or No. 
But Now this is no part of the 
Coatroverſie that lies between us, 
we acknowledge the Uſc of Rea 
jon in Religioa as well as they, 
and arc as latle for a Senſclels and 
Irrational Faith as they can be. 
This therefore being Common to 
us both is no part of the 
ſtion, and they do ill to infinuare 
that ut is by fo many Fopular De- 
clamatory Strains upon the Rea-s 
ſonablcneſs of Religion , and in 
particulag of Faith , whereas they 
do, or ſhould know, that the 
thing in Queftivn berween us is 
not whether there be anv Uſe of 
Reaſon to be made in Belicving , 
but only what it is, or where- 
m the eruc Ulc of it docs Com 
tilt, 
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6. Now this we may determine 
in a few words, having already 
laid che grounds of it. For ſince 
the Incomprehenlibilicy of a thing 
s no Concluding Argument againtt 
the Truth of i, nor Confequent- 
ly againſt the Belief of it ( as is 
ſhewn in the three foregoing Chap- 
ters) ut 1s plain that the proper 
Office and Buſinels of a Believers 
Reaſon is to Examin and Inquire, 
Not whether the thing propoled be 
Comprehenſible or not, but on! 
whether it be ReveaPd by God 
or No, fince it it be, the Incom- 
prehenſiblenels of it will be no Ob- 
eftion anzinſt it. That therefore 
ought to be no part of its Queltt- 
ſhon or Deliberation , becauſe im 
deed it is not to the purpoſe to 
Conſider whether ſuch a thing be , 
when it it were ut would be no 
jult Objection. The only Canfſi- 
derable thing then here is whether 
luch a Propoſition be indeed from 
God, and has him for its Author 
or no. And hcre Keaton 15 to clear 
her Lp , por te Matrer in the 
beſt Lis I! in all! che Aſliltance 
Y 2 thar 
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that may be had both from the 
Heart and the Head, and determine 
of the thing with all the Judge- 
ment, and all the Sincerity that 
ſhe can. But as to the Compre- 
henſibility or Incomprehenſibility of 
the Article, this is quite belides the 
Queſtion, and _ therefore to be 
no part of her icruting or debate, 
fince if it were never {o much a+ 
bove her Comprehenſion it would 
be never the lels proper Objett tor 
her Belicf, 

7. The Sum is, the Incompre- 
henſibility of a thing is no Argument 
againſt the Belict of it, therefore in 
the believing of a thing, the pro- 
= work of my Reaſon is not to 

,onlider whether it be incompre- 
henſible. Bur when a thing is pro- 
poled to me as from God, all that 
my Reaſon has to do in this Caſe 
;s Serioully, Soberly, Diligently , 
Impartially, and Ti add ) Hambl 
to Examine whether it comes with 
the truce Credentials of his Autho- 
rity, and has him for its real Au- 
thor or no. This is all that Reaſon 
has to do in this Matter, and when 
ſhe 
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ſhe has done this, ſhe is to riſe from 
the Seat of Judgement, and refiga 
it to Faith, which carher gives or 
refules her Aileat, Not as the thing 
propoſed * ComPrebenſivle or not 
Comprehentible, but as *rtis either Re-+ 
veal a Or not Revea''d, 
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ſn Application of the foregomy 
Conſiderations to the Myſteries of 
Chriſttanuty, 


, T_ TAving thus raiſed the Shell 

* of our Building to its duc 
Pitch, we have now only to Roof 
t by making a Short Application 
of the Frinciples laid down and fet- 
cd in the Former Chapters to the 
My ſterics of the Chriſtian Religt- 
on, againſt the Truth and Beliet 
of whach it plainly appears from the 
Preceding Conliderations that there 
cs now no Rcafonable Obiection, 


For if Human Rcalon be not the 
\Icafuare of Truth, and it there- 
the Tncom: C1 [ibiliry or 2 
thinz to Human rcafon be no Ar- 
L of its nct beirg True, nor 
[ quent!y ; nit ts being BE- 
v'd, and it thc only Uic amd Im» 
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ployment of Reaſon in Believin 
be to Confider, not the Interna 
Evidence of the thing, whether the 
Article be Comprchenſible or no, 
bur whether it be truly reveal'd by 
God, I fay if theſe things are fo, as 
we have abundantly prov*d them 
to be, then from theſe Fremiſes the 
Clear and undeniable Conſequence 
is that the Incomprehenſibility of 
the Chriſtian Myfteries is no juſt 
reaſon why they ſhould not be 
Belicv'd, and fo tha* we may Be- 
heve chem though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe them ( what yet fome deny ) 
to be Incomprehenſible. 

2. Nay fo far is the Incompre- 
henſible Sublimity of theſe Myſte- 
rics from bcing a ſufficient Ob- 
j<ction againſt che Belict of them, 
that Accidentally and indirectly it 
may be improved into a Conſfider- 
able Argument for them, and ſuch 
as may ſerve to recommend them 
to our Faith, inaſmuch as it Is a 
very ſtrong Prefumption that they 
are cf no Human Origin, bur have 
God for their Authour, it being 
reatonable to ſuppoſe that what does 
ſo very much tranſcend the Capa- 
V 4 city 
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City of Man to Comprehend, does 
no leſs exceed his Ability to invent. 
And accordingly the Incomprehen» 
ſibility of our Myſteries for which 
ſome will have them to be falſe, is 
made uſe of by a very Rational 
Authour as an Argument of their 
Truth. And ict may be worth 
while to let the Reader fee how he 
Manages it 1n relation to One of the 
_ Molt Sublime of them. The more 
: Obſcure are our Myſteries, Strange 
Paradex ! the more Credible they now 
" appear io we, Ter, I find even in 
the Objcarity of our Myſteries, ve 
14a as they art by ſo many different 
Nations, an invincible Proof of their 
Trath, How, for inſtance, ſball we 
accord the Unity with the Trimiy, 
the Society of three differen Perſons 
in the perfect Simplicity of the Divine 
Natare ' T his without doubt is Income 
prebes fob #, bat Hor Ixzcred ble. li fs 
indeed above we but let is Conſider a lit- 
1/t and we [bs { believe it, at leaſt if 
we w'? be of the Jame Relioion with 
the AM; tes. For la"! þ12 ihey had 
not kyvom this inf <bie Myſtery, or 
ſhat ihty bad mot tanzbi it to their 
W712 i, I maintain that it 1s not 
Po /4 ble 
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Poſſible that « Sentiment [0 extraor- 
dinary ſbould find in the Minds of 
Mein jach an Univerſal Belief ar us 
grven i0 it in the whole Chureb, ana 
4mm” ſo many afferent Nations. The 
More this Adorable Myſters appears 
Monſtrow { ſuffer the Expreſſion of 
the Enemies of our Faith ) the More 
it Shocks Human Realon , the More 
the Imagination Matinies againft it, 
the more Obſcure, Incomprehe i ftbir and 
Impenetrable it , the liþ Credible 
s it that it ſo ld Naturally infiruze 
of Self into the Minds and Heirts of 
all Chriſtians of jo many and [0 di- 
ſtant Countries, Newer do the [ame 
Erroars ſpread univerſally, ef pectally 


fach fort of Errours which /o ſtrangely 
offend the j 14 WT ABFFOR s Wc have 
wot hing fE7 '/ TE '#.. them * l 4 which 
feemw to Contradict the moſt Simple 
ana C 1960 #4 NV Of 10# f, Je HH briſt 
did wot Wa GUY (.burch, the 
Number fre S101" 47 11 would auicks 
Hy excerdt that Of 7 *lhnadox (. liy t« 
fians. Fer thore bing in the 
SORT 19080 1 its that does 
HOFF CATH the Mind. 
And * # that Upre 
} '0 OWY ite 
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derſlandings may eftabliſh themſelves 
in time, Bat that « Trath jo Sab- 
lime, ſo far removed from Senſe, fo 
Croſs to Haman Reaſon, Jo Contrary 
in ſhort to all Natare as # this great 
Myſtery of our Faith, that 4 frath 
I jay of this Charaiter ſbould ſpread 
it ſelf Univerſally, and Triamph over 
all Nations where the Apoſtles had 
Preach'd the Goſpel, /n poſing that 
theſe Firſt Preachers of our Faith 
had menber known any thing, mor \aid 
any thing of this Myſtery , this Cer- 
tainly is what cannot be Concert” d 

amy one that bas never (o little knows 
ledee of Haman Nature. That there 
ſboald be Heretics that ſhould oppoſe 4 
Dottrine jo Sablime is nothing ſtrange, 
nor am I ſarpriced at it. On the 
Contrary 1 ſhould be very much if me- 
ver any body had oppoſed it. This 
Trath wanted but little of being quite 
preſs. "I's Ter? poſſible . For 
wil be «/ways reckow's 4 Commend- 
able Unaeriaking to attaque that which 
feems to Claſh with Reaſon. But that 
at length the Myſtery of the Trinity 
ſbould prevail, 44 d [b wid eſt abliſh it 
felf Univerſally wherever the Religion 
of Jeſws Chriſt was recei/d, nb 
k its 
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its being known and tavght by the A- 

poſtles, without an Authority and 4 
"an. Divine, there needs methinks 
bat an Ordinary Meaſure of good Senſe 
to acknowledge that nothing in the 
World « {els Probable, For it is not 
in the leait likely that a Dottrine /o 
Devine, fo above Reaſor, ſo remov'd 
from whatever may ſtrike the Imagi» 
nation ans the Senſes, ſbould Na- 
turally Come into the Thought of 
Man. 

3. You ſee here how this Excel- 
lent Perſon ſtrikes Light out of 
Darkneſs, by improving even the 
Incomprehenfibiliry of the Chriſtian 
Myſterixs into an Argument for the 
Truth and Credibility of them, and 
ſo turning the Artillery of our Ad- 
verſarics againſt cthemiclves. This 
indeed 1s a bold Archievement, an 
as Fortunate a one too, for I think 
there is a great deal of Force and 
Weight in his Reaſoning, But I 
need not puſh the Matter fo far, 
nor follow ſo home into the Enc- 
mics Camp, as to plant their own 
Cannon againſt rhem. "Tis ſuffi- 
cient to the deſign of the preſent 
undertaking, and as much as I am 
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led to by the Principles before E- 
{tabliſh'd, to Conclude that the In- 
comprehenſibility of the Chriſtian 
Myiterics is no Argument againſt 
them. This therefore I infift upon, 
and (if my Reaſon mightily de- 
ceive me not ) dare ingage finally 
to ſtand to. For if (as it has been 
ſhewn) the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing in general be no Conclulive 
Argument againſt either the Truth 
or the Credibility of it, then ſince 
Negative Propolitions do feparare 
the Artribut tram the Subject ac- 
cording to all the Extent which rhe 
Subject has in the Propolition, what 
Conſequence can be more Clear 
than that the Incomprehenlibility of 
our Myſteries is no Argument a- 
gainſt the Belief of them? I Con- 
clude therefore that it is None, and 
that they ought peyer the leſs to be 
believ*d for their being Incompre- 
henſible, ſuppoling them otherwiſe 
ſufficiently Reveal'd, 

4. Whether they are ſo or no is 
belides my Undertaking at P_ 
to examin , nor necd I inga 
Pen in this Queſtion, ſince the A 
hrmative fide of it is fo Obvious 
to 
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to every Eye that can but read the 
Bible, and has been withal fo abun- 
dantly and convincingly made good 
by thoſe abler hands which have 
gone into the Detail of the Contro- 
verſie, and undertaken the particu- 
lar defence of the Chriſtian Myſte- 
ries. This part of the Argument 
therefore being ſo well diſcharged 
already, I ſhall Concern my ſelf no 
further with it than only in Conſe- 
quence and Purſuance of the For- 
mer Principles to beftow upon it 
this one ſingle Neceflary Remarque, 
viz. That as the Incomprehenlibi» 
lity of the Chriſtian Myſterics is no 
juſt Objeftion againſt the Belicf of 
them ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſuf- 
kciently ReveaPd, ſo neither 1s it a 
juſt ObjeQtion againſt their being ſo 
ReveaPd, ſuppoſing the plain, ob- 
vious and literal Conſtruction of the 
Words does naturally and direQ! 

lead to ſuch a Senſe. And that it 
does fo is not I think offer*d to be 
denied, and the thing it ſelf is plain 
enough to extort an acknowledge. 
ment, but then ?tis prereaded that 
there is a Neceihity of having re- 
courſe to a different Conſtruttion , 
and 
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and to underſtand the words in ano» 
ther Senſe, becauſe of the uncon- 
ceivableneſs and incomprehealible- 
neſs of that which their proper and 
Grammatical Scheme does Exhibit, 
But by the Tenour of this whole 
Diſcourſe it evidently appears that 
there is no ſuch Neceſhty, ſince to 
admit an incomprehenſible Scaſe has 
nothing abſurd or inconvenicnt 1n it, 
and that becauſe the Incomprehenſj- 
bility of a thing is no Argument of 
the Untruth of xz. From whence it 
_ follows that *tis no more an 
Objettion againſt its being ReveaPd 
than *tis an Objettion againſt the 
Belief of it ſuppoſing it were Re- 
veal'd, there being nothing but the 
untruth of a thing that can be a 
reaſonable Obſtruftion againſt c+ 
ther. 

5, We are therefore to take the 
Words of Scripture according to 
their proper and moſt Natural Senſe, 
and not ſeek out for Forc'd and 
Strain'd Interpretations upon the 
account of the Incomprehenſibility 
of that which is apparcatly Genuin 
and Natural. And it the Revela- 
tion be otherwiſe plain, and ſuch as 
we 
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we would accept of in another Caſe, 
and about matrers which we can 
well Comprehend, we ought not to 
think it the leſs fo becauſe the Senſe 
of it ſo underſtood is fuch as we 
cannot reconcile to our Apprehen- 
ſons and Conceptions of things. 
For notwithſtanding that it may be 
true, lince by this time we may be 
ſufficiently fatisfied that there are 
many Incomprehenfible "Truths. 
The Incom nlibility of a thing 
15 therefore no Argument againſt its 
being ReveaPd, any more than *ris 
againſt the Belief of it ſuppoſing ir 
were. Which opens an immediate 
Entrance to the Chriſtians Myſte- 
ries, which I doubt not would be 
thought ſufficiently ReveaPd were 
it not for the incomprehentibility -of 
them, the only Objection that can 
be pretended againſt their Reve- 
lation. 

6. I have hitherto argued upon 
the Suppoſtion that the Myſteries 
of Chriſtianity ( thoſe Dottrines 1 
mean that are fo calPd) are above 
Reaſon, and fich as do tranſcend 
our Comprehenſion, and have ſhewn 
that even upon that Suppoſinon 
chere 
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there is no reaſonable Objection as 
gainſt rhe Belief of them, that they 
are never the leſs Believable for their 
being Incomprehenſible. But what 
if 1 ſhould recall this Conceſhon , 
and put our Adverſarics to the proof 
that they are indeed above Human 
Reaſon and Comprehenſion, They 
cannot be ignorant that there arc 
thoſe that Contend they are not, 
and with great ſhew of reaſon ofter 
to prove it, by endeavouring to 
render a Conceivable and Intelligible 
Account of them. If theſe Men 
ſhould be in the right (which I do 
not think neceſſary at preſent to in- 
quire into) it would be a further 
Advantage to our Cauſe, and ſuch 
as though I do not now inſiſt upon 
it, I need not loſe the Benefit of. 
But it it ſhould prove that they are 
not in the right, the Cauſe oft our 
Chriſtian Myſteries is not much 
Concern'd in the loſs of that Pillar, 
but can ſupport it ſelf well enough 
without it, as having another rhat 
is ſufficient to bear its weight, fince 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Sa- 
cred DoCttrines to be never ſo Incom- 
prehenſible to our Reaſon, it does 
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by no Conſequence follow (as from 
the Argument of this whole Dif- 
courſe 1s apparent ) that therefore 
they may not be due Objects of our 
Faith, 

7. Should any one now be fo fond 
of ObjeQtion as to draw one againſt 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity from 
the uſe of the Word Myſtery in 
Scripture, which knows no other 
Myſteries but ſuch as before the Re- 
relation of them were undiſcover'd, 
not Conſidering whether -they were 
in themſelves Conceivable or nao, I 
muſt tell him that I do not know 
that ever I met in any Controverſic 


with a leſs pertinent ObjeCtion, as 
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much as it 1s tnade of by a late Bold cxj6i.- 


Writer, who heaps together a great 
many Texts to ſhew the ſignification 
of the Word Myſtery in the New 
Teſtament, that it fignihes not 
things in themſelves inconceivable , 
but only ſuch as were not known 
before they were ReveaPd. Well, 
be it ſo as this Gentleman pretends 
(though I believe upon Examination 
ic would appear otherwiſe) yet what 
is this to the purpole ? For do we 
Dilputs about Names or ons. + ? 

X he 
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The Queſtion is not whether the 
Scripture expreſſes inconceivable 
things by the Name of Myſteries, 
but whether there be not things un 
Scripture above our Conception (call 
them by what Name you will) and 
if there be, whether their being fo 
above our C 10n be an Argue 
ment why they ſhould not be Be- 
ltiey'd. Now to theſe inconceivable 
things it has been the Common Uſe 
of Church-Writers to apply the 
Name of Myſteries, which if the 
thing be granted, he muſt be a great 
Lover of Cavil and Wrangle that 
will Contend about it. But the Lear 
verm. of ned Biſhop of Worceſter has alrcady 
the My- vented me in the Conlideration 
—_F of this ObjeQtion, for which reaſon, 
ftim together with che Frivolouſneſs of 
Fab. it, I ſhall purſue it no further. 
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The Conclaſuon of the whole, with 
an Addreſs to the Socinians. 


'# ND thus I have led my Rea- 
A der through a long Courle 
of Various Reaſoning, and perhaps 
as far as he 5 willing ro: follow me, 
though I hope his Journey has not 
been without ſome Pleaſure that may 
deceive, and ſome Profir that may 
in part reward the Labour of it. I 
have ſhewn him what Res/or is, and 
what Faith is, that ſo he may ſee 
from the Ablolute Natures of each 
what Habitude and Relation they 
have to one another, and how the 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity of the Lat- 
ter may Conſiſt with the Light and 
Evidence of the Former. I have alſo 
Conſider'd the DiſtinCtion of things 
Above Reaſon and things Contrary 
to Reaſon, and ſhewn it to be real 
and well-grounded, and to- have all 
that is requiſite ro a good Diſtintti- 
X 2 or, 
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on. And for the further Confir- 
mation of it, I have alſo ſhewn that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth. From which Great Prin- 
ciple (which I was the more willing 
to diſcourſe at large and thoroughly 
to ſettle and eſtabliſh becauſe of its 
Moment and Conſequence to the 
Concern in hand ) I have deduced 
that weighty Inference, that there- 
fore the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing is no Concluding Argument of 
its not being true, which Conſequence 
for the greater Security of it, be- 
cauſe it is ſo Conſiderable in the pre- 
ſent Controverfie, F have alſo prov- 
ed Backwards, by thewing thar if rhe 
Incomprehenſibllity of a thing were 
an Argument of its not being true, 
then Human Reaſon (contrary to 
what was before demonſtrated 
would be the Meaſure of Truth. 
Whence I infer again ex Ab/ardo , 
that therefore the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of a thing is no Argument of 
its not being true. From this laſt 
Conſequence I infer another of no 
teſs Moment and Conſideration, viz. 
That therefore the Incomprehenſfi- 
bility of a thing is no Argument 
againſt 
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againſt the Belief of it neither , 
where allo I Conſider that ſeeming- 
ly Oppolite Maxim of Des Cartes, 
t we are to Aſent to nothing bur 
what is Clear and Evident, and re- 
concile it to the other Poſition. 
Whence my next ſtep was to ſtate 
the true uſe of Reaſon in Believing, 
which I ſhew*d to Conlilt not in ex- 
amining the Credibility of the Ob- 
ject, but in taking account of the 
Certainty of the Revelation, which 
when once reſolv'd of we are no 
longer to Diſpute, but Believe. In 
fine, I have made an Application of 
theſe Conſiderations to the Myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian Faith, by ſhew- 
ing that they are never the leis to be 
Bcliev*d for being Myfteries, ſu 
poling them otherwiſe ſufficiently 
ReveaPd, againſt which alſo I have 
ſhewn their Incomprehenlibility to 
be no Objetion, So that every way 
the Great Argument agaialt the My- 
ſterics of the Chriſtian Faith caken 
from the Incomprehenlibility of 
them vaniſhes and ſinks into nothing, 
In all which I think I have efteQtu- 
ally overthrown the General and 
Fundameral Ground of Socinieans/m, 
X 3 and 
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and truely in great Mcafure that of 
Deiſm too, whoſe belt Argument 
againſt ReveaPd Religion in gene» 
ral, is, becauſe the Chriftian, upon 
all Accounts the moſt preferable of 
thote that pretend to be ReveaPd, 
Contains ſo many things in it which 
tranſcend the Comprehenſion of 
Human Underſtanding. But whe- 
ther this Beſt Argument be really a 
good one or no, the whole Proce- 
dure of "this Diſcourſe may ſuffici- 
ently ſhew, and whoever knows 
how to diftinguiſh Sophiſtry from 
good Reaſoning, may cafily judge. 
2. And now you Gentlemen for 
whoſe fakes TI have been at the pains 
to write this Treatile, give me leave 
in a few words to Addreſs my ſelf a 
little more particularly ro you, and 
to Expoſtulate with you. Whether 
it be the good opinion you have of 
your Cauſe,” or the preſent Oppor- 
runity you have to appear in 
the behalf of it that hk you 


{o freely to Come abroad as you have 
done of lare, you have certainly (to 
pive your Courage its due) er a 
= rational and Polite Ape for it, 
an 
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Providence may turn this junQure 
to the Advantage of the Truth, and 
that the Light to which you have 
adventur'd to expoſe your Novel 
Opinions may ſerve-to make you ſee 
their Abſurdities, if you do not too 
Obſtinately ſhut your Eyes againſt 
it. Some of you are Conſiderable 
Maſters of Reaſon (otherwiſe trul 
I ſhould not think 1 worth while 
to argue with you) and you all pro- 
feſs great Devotion to it (I with 
ou do not make it an Ja) and to 
be very  Zcealous and Afﬀectionate 
Diſciples of it. Reaſon is the great 
Meaſure by which you pretend to 
go, and the Judge to whom in all 
things you appeal. Now I accept 
of your Meature, and do not refuſe 
to be tried in the Court of your own 
Chuſing. Accordingly you ſee I 
have dealt with you all along upon 
the Ground of Logic, and in a Ra» 
tional way, being very Confident 
that Reaſon alone will diſcover to 
you your undue Elevations of it, 
and the Errours you have been mif- 
led into by that Occaſion, if you do 
bur Conſult even this Oracle of yours 
X 4 as 
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as you ought, and make a right uſe 
of ns Sacred Light. 


. Bur I am afraid you do not, 
inkead of imploying your Reaſon 
zn the firſt place to examin the Cer» 
tainty of the Revelation , whether 
ſuch a thing be truly Reveal'd, and 
if ſo, to believe it notwithſtanding 
its being incomprehenſible , your 
Mcthod is $0 begin with the Qaaizty 
of the Objef, to Conlider whether 
it be Comprehenlible or no, and ac+ 
cordiogly ro proceed in your Belict 
or Disbclief of its being} ReveaPd, 
"Tis true indeed you are not ſo groſs 
25 to argue thus, this is Com 
ſible therefore *tis Reveal'd. But 
you cannot deny but that you ar- 
gue thus, this is Incomprehealible, 
therefore *tis not Reveal'd, proceed- 
ing upon this general Principle that 
though whatever s Comprehealible 
15 not therefore preſently Reveal'd, 
yet whatever 1s ReveaP'd mult be 
Compreheanſible. But aow judge 
you whether this be not to mobs 
your Reaſon the Rule and Meaſure 
of Divine Revelation, that is , that 
God can reveal nothing to you but 
vhat you can Comprehend, or, that 
you 
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you are able to Comprehend all that 
God can poſhbly Reveal ( for other- 
wile how is your not being able to 
Comprehend any thing an Argu- 
ment of its not being Reveald) I 
ſay Conſider whether this be not to 
ſer up your Reaſon as the Rule of 
Revelation, and Conlider again whe- 
ther this does not reſolve either into 
a very low Opinion you have of God 
and his Infimite Pertections, or an 
extravagantly high one you have of 
your ſelves and your own Rational 
indow ments. 

4. And yet as it this were nat 
Prefſumption enough, do you not 
alſo make your Reaſon the Rule af 
Faith, as well as of Revelation ? 
To be the Rule of Faith is a very 
Great thing, and yer {o far *tis plain 
that you make your Reaſon the Rule 
of Faith that you will allow nothing 
to be believ'd but whole Botrom 
you can Sound by that Line, this 
being an avow*'d Principle with you 
that you are to believe nothing but 
what you can Comprehend. Bur 
hold a little, before your Reaſon can 
be the Meaſure of Faith, mult it not 
be the Mealure of Trub? And I 


pray 
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pray Conſider ſeriouſly, and tell me 
truly, do you verily think in your 
Conſciences that your Reaſon is the 
Meaſure of Truth ? Do you think 
your Rational Faculties proportion'd 
to every intelligible Objeft, and that 
you arc able to Comprchend all the 
things that are, and that there 15 no- 
thing in the whole exrent of Science 
too high, too difficult, or too ab- 
ſtruſe tor you, no one part of this 
vaſt Intelleftual Sea but what you 
can wade t h ? It you fay yes, 
beſides che Blaſphemous Prefump- 
tion and Laciferia® Arrogance of 
the Aſſertion, and how little it falls 
on this fide of Similis ero Altiſſimo, 
which baniſh'd the vain-glorious 
Angel from the Court of Heaven, 
becauſe nothing leſs would Content 
his Aſpiring Ambition than to be as 
God there (though by the way there 
is more Senle and Congruity of Rea- 
ſon in pretending ro be a God in 
Heaven, than to be a God upon 
Earth ) I ſay belides this, I would 
put it to your more ſober thought 
to Conſider whether it be not every 
whit yu an Extremity in the 
way of Rational Speculation to Dog- 
matize 
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matize ſo far as to pretend to Com- 
prehend every thing, as uo fay with 
the Sceptics and Pyrrbonians x &. we 
know nothing : The latter of which 
however in regard of its Moral 
Conſequences may be more inno» 
cently and fafely affirm'd than the 
Former, ſince in that we only hum- 
bly degrade our fclves, and are Con- 
tent to fink down into the Level of 
Brutes, whereas in this we aſpire to 
what is infinitely above us, and ad- 
vance our felves into the Seat of God. 
And you know an Exceſs of Selte 
dejettion is of the rwo the more 
tolerable Extreme. Bur it you fay 
that your Reaton is not the Mealure 
of Truth (as upon this, and the os 
ther Conhderations there lies a Ne» 
ceſſhiry upon you to Confels) how 
then I pray comes it to be the Mea- 
fure of your Faith, and how come 
you to bs dowa this tor a Maxim 
that you will believe Nothing bur 
what you can Comprehend ? Why, 
it your Reatfon be not the Meaſure 
of Truth (and you your {clves Care 
not, and 1 believe are aſham'd in 
terms to fay thar it is) then do you 
not evidently diſcern that there is 
no Conlequence from the Incom- 
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prehenſibiliry of a thing to the in- 
credibiliry of it, and that you have 
no reaſon to deny your. Belief to a 
thing as true merely upon the ac- 
count of its incomprehenlibility, 
And do you not then ap ce 
that your great Maxim falls to the 
ground, that you are to believe no- 
ming bur what you can Com 

? Bur if yer cotwithiznling 
chis you will ſtill adhere to your 
beloved Maxim, and reſolve to be- 
lieve Nothing but what you can ad- 
juſt and "clear up to your Reaſon, 
then I pray Conſider whether this 
will not neceſſarily lead you back to 
that Abſurd, and withal Odious and 
Invidious Principle, and which there- 
fore you your bras care not toown, 
viz. That your Reaſon « the Meaſure of 
Trath. 

5. But why do you not care to 
own it / Do you not fee at the 
firſt caſt of your Eye that you are 
unavoidably driven upon it by your 
proteſls'd Maxim? Or if you to noe 
think fit to own it (as indeed it is a 
good handiom Morſe! to ſwallow 
why do you not then renounce that 
Maxim of yours which is the im- 
mediate 
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mediate Conſequence of it, and ne- 
ceſlarily reſolves into it * Why will 
you whoſe Pretenſions are fo high to 
Reaſon att fo direttly againſt the 
Laws of it, as to own that umphcir- 
= by Conſequence which nei- 

your Head nor your Heart will 
ſerve you to acknowledge in broad 
and expreſs Terms f Be a little 
more Conſiſtent with your own 
Sentiments at leaſt, if not with 
Truth, and be not your ſelves a 
Myſtery, white you pretend not to 
delieve any. If you do not care to 
own the Principle, then deny the 
Conſequence, or if you will not let go 
the Conſequence, then ſtand by and 
own-the Principle. Either ſpeak out 
boldly and roundly that your Rea- 
{.n is the Meaſure of Truth, or if 
you think that roo groſs a defiance 
to Senſe, Experience, Religion and 
Reaſon too to be profeſſedly main- 
tain'd, then be fo ingenuous to us, 
and fo Conliſteat with your ſelves as 
to renounce your Maxim of Believ- 
ing Nothing foe what you can Com- 
prehend, ſince you cannot hold it bur 
with that Abſurd Principle ; And 
which is therefore a Certaia Argu- 
mere 
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ment that you ought not to hold 


it, 
6. And are you ſure that you al- 
ways do, I mean fo as to att by i 
that you hold it i» Hypotheſs as well 
as i» The? Do you never aſlent 
to any thing but what you can Com- 
end ? Are there not many things 
in the Sciences which you hnd a 
preſſing Neceſſity ro Subſcribe to , 
though at the ſame time you cannot 
conceive their Modus, or account for 
their Poſſibility ? But you'l ſay per- 
haps theſe are things of a Phylical 
and Philoſophical Conſideration, and 
ſuch as have no relation to Religion. 
True, they are fo, but then befides 
that this viſibly betrays the weak- 
neſs of your ground, fince if the 
incomprehenſibility of a thing were 
a good _ 7 againſt afſentin 
to the Truth of it, i would be fo 
throughout, in the things of Nature, 
as well as in the things of Religion, 
I would here further demand of yu 
why you are Jo particularly ſhy of 
admitting incomprehenlible things in 
Religion, why 15 it there only that 
you lcem ſo itifly and zealouſly to 
adhere to your Maxum of Believing 
nothing 
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nothing but what you can Compre- 
hend? Since there are ſo many in- 
conceivable things, or it you vleaſe, 
Myſteries, in the Works of Nature 
and of Providence, why not in Re- 
ligion? Nay where ſhould one ex- 
pett to hind Myſteries if not there, 
where all the things that are Re- 
veaPd are ReveaPd by God himſelf, 
and many of them concerning Him- 
ſelf and his own Inhnice PerfeCti- 
ons ? And what deference do we 
pay to God more than Man, it cither 
we ſuppolc that he cannot reveal 
Truths ro us which we cannot 
Comprehend, or if we will not be- 
lieve them it he does ? Nay may 
it not be rather ſaid that we do not 
pay him ſo much, fince we think ir 
adviſcable to receive many things 
from our Tutours and Maſters upon 
their Authority only though we do 
not Comprehend them our ſelves, 
and juſtifie our doing fo by that well 
known and in many Cales very rea- 
fonable Maxim , Diſcentem oportes 
Credere, But as there is no Autho- 
rity like the Divine, fo it that Morro 
become any School, tis that of 
Chritt. 
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7, Now 'tis in this School that 
you profeſs to be Scholars, and why 
then will you be fuch Opiniative 
and uncompliant Diſciples as to 
refuſe to receive the Sublime Lectures 
read to you by your Divine and In- 
fallible Maſter, merely becauſe they 
arc too high for you, 2nd you can- 
not Conceive them, when at the 
ſame rime any one of you that is 
not a Mathemarician _— che 
Suppoſition) would I doubt not take 
t upon the word of him that is fo 
that the Diamwer of 4 Square # in- 
commen/urable to the Side, though he 
did not know how to demonſtrate, 
or ſo much as Conceive it hitnſelf, 
Since then you would expreſs ſuch 
implicit regard to the Authority of 
a fallible, though Leatned, Man, 
ſhall not the Divine _—_ infnitely 


heavier with you, and fince you 


would not ſtick to affent to things 
above your Conception in Human 
and Natural Sciences, why are you 
ſo violently fer againſt Myſteries in 
Religion, whereot God is not only 
the Azsrhosr, but in great Mcaſbre 
the Objec# 100. 
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Heaſon and Fait!”. 


$. You .hoow | very well chat, m 
the great Eroblem of the Diviſibi- 
lity of atigy- there are ; Incom> 
prehenlibilities on. both fades, it, be» 
ng iaconcavable thas (Quantity 
ſhould, . and it being allo iaconcer 
vable that it ſhould aot be divided 
imhacly. And yet you know again 
that as being parts of a Contradi- 
ttion - ong. of them mult neceſlarily 
be true.” Poſhibly you may not be 
able with the utmoit Certaiaty and 
without all heiitagiog x0 determine 
which that is, but however you 
know - in the , general” that One of 
them, indeterminately, muſt betruc 
(which by che way is capugh to 
Convince-you'that the Iacomprehen- 
libility of a thing 1$-00 Argument 
againlt che truth ot .jx,) and you 
muſt alſo further grant - that God 
whoſe Underſtanding is inhinite does 
precilely aad determinately , know 
which of them is ſo, Now ſuppoſe 
God ſhould Reveal this, and make 
it an Article of Faith. "I is not in- 
deed likely that he will, it being fo 
much beneath the Majelty, and be- 
lides the End and Intention of Revc. 
lation, whoſe great Delign is the 
Y direCtiort 
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he yr oy Life and —_—_— 
and not improvement our 
Speculation. Bur ſuppoſe I fay he 
ſhould, would you not believe it? 
If not, then you muſt ſuppoſe cither 
rt cog  Arap either 
of the ewo parts ( which yet are 
Contradiftory ) ſhould be true, or 
that tr h one of them be true yet 
that God does not know which 


is fo, or that though 
know which is fo, yet he does not 
deal faithfully in revealing thar 


but what you can Comprehend, . 
why do you fo ſtiffly plead the in- 
com ility of an Article of 
Faith againſt the Belief of it, and 
4 — 7 tr ray 
eligion * in Religion, where 
if any whe cr Reaſon might ex- 
== find things above its Meca- 
re, unreachable Hei and un- 
fathomable Depths, where God 
15 
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is not ooly the Revealer (as in the 
Caſe now fu ) but alſo the 
Objei# Reveals. For is it not rea» 
ſonable ro ſuppoſe that there are 


t more incomprehenſible in 
than in Nature, and if you 
would receive an Incom ible 


Revelation of his concerning his 
Works, how much rather ought 
you to admit the ſame concermag 
Himſelf ? 

9. And this gives me occaſion- to 
fy ſomething to you concerning 
the Dodtrine of the Holy Trinity. 
This great Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith you have a particular Pre- 
judice againſt and will nor believe, 
and that becauſe it fo urrerly tran- 
ſcends the Force of Reaſon to Con- 
ceive how the ſame undivided and 
AREAAY One Simple Eflence of 
God ſhould be Communicated to 
Three really diſtin Perſons, ſo as 
that there ſhould be both a Unity 
in Trioity, and a Trinity in Unity. 
This however, as inconceivable as it 
ſeems, ſome will not yeild to be fo 
far Above Reaſon but that a Rati- 
onal and Intelligible Account may 
be given of it, which accordingly 

& they 
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they have eſſay'd to do by ſeveral 
Hypotheſes, Bur 1 decline at preſent 
all advantage that may be had from 
them, or any other that may be in- 
vented to render this an intelligible 
Article. You _ | —_— 
along u the Contrary * 1- 
ten ae: thoſe Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith which we call My-« 
ſteries are really incomprebeafils 
and only go to invalidate the Con- 
ſequence that is drawn from thence 
in prejudice of their Belief, Well 
then for once we will give you what 
you ſtand for, that the. Dottrine of 
the Trinity is indeed - utterly above 
Reaſon. You have our ho to 
ſuppoſe it as incomprehenſible as 
you pleaſe, But then you are to 
Conlider (belides what has hither- 
ro been diſcourrd concerning the 
Nullity of the Conſequence from 
the incomprehenlibility of a thing 
ro its incredibility ) that this is a 
Revclation of God concerning FHim- 
ſelf, and do you pretend to Com- 
prchend the Nature and Effence of 
God f It you do, then your Un- 
derſtanding is as infinite as the Di- 
vine, But it you do not, then the 
INCOM- 
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incomprehenſibility of this Myſte- 
rious Article ought to be no Objetti- 
on with you againſt the Reliet of it, 
fince if it be, you muſt be driven to 
lay that you Comprehend the. Na- 
ture of God, which I hope you have 
too much Religion as well as Reaſon 
to affirm. 

10, And indeed if we meet with 
ſo many inſuperable Difficulties in 
the Scarch of Nature, much more 
may we in the Contemplation of 
ts Author, it the Works of God 
do ſo puzzle and baffle our Under- 
ſtandings, much more may they 
Contels their Deficiency when God 
himſelf is their Object, and if we 
are not able to explain Creation, or 
give an Account how the Material 
World ifſucd in time from the great 
Fountain of Being, much leſs may 
we be ſuppoſed able to explain the 
Eternal and ineftable Generation 
of his Divine and Conlubſtanrial 
Word. Burt what then, ſhall we 
not Believe it ? Or rather ſhall 
we not fay upon this Occafion 
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with the Pious and Ingenious Mr. t# «f 
Weſley Corift, 
onde p. 184. 


Y 3 Ineff able 


But He himſelf has ſaid it, and it 
muſt be Tx. - 


Nay to go lower yet, it there be 
ſo many rhings relating to Extenſion, 
Motion and Figure ( of all which 
we have Clear Ideas) which we 
cannot Comprehend, and there re- 
ſult from them Propofitions which 
we know not what to make of, 
with how much Sp reaſon may 
we expett ro what we cannot 
Underitand in the Nature of an In- 
finite Being, whereof we have no 
adcquate Idea. And indeed we 
meet with fo many Incomprehen- 
fibles in the School of Nature that 
one would think we ſhould be too 
much familiarized to *tm to think 
them ſtrange in that of Religion, 
and God ſeems on purpoſe to ex- 
erciſe and diſcipline our Underſtand- 
ings with what ts above them in 
Natural things, that ſo we =—_—_ 
be the lels rorized to find what 
paſſes cur Conception in his own 
| Iohaite 
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Infinite Eflence. Here then at leaſt 

may Confeſs your Ignorance , 
Lad that without _ oach to 
your Underſtandings, which were 
indeed intended for the Contemple- 
tion, but not for the C echen(on 
of an Infinite ObjeR. ou necd 
not theretore here be backward to 
own that you meet with what you 
cannot Com ( it would in- 
deed be a Miltery it you ſhould nor) 
nor think it any di to have 
your Eyes dazzPd with that Light 
at the inſupportable Glory of which 
even the Seraphis Veil and Cover 
theirs. 

11. You may perceive by this that 
our Denial of the Dottrine of the 
rinity becauſe of the Incompre- 

henſtbality of is proceeds upon no 
ood Conſequence, bur you are alſo 
turther deſired ro Conlider the very 
Bad one that it Naturally leads to. 
You refuſe to receive this Article 
becauſe you cannot Comprehend ir, 
but beſides that your Reaſon for 
this your refuſal is not good unleſs 
'0u could be ſuppoled to Com 
end every thing, even the 
things of God, Yray Conlider what 
Y 4 the 
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the Conſequence will be it you 
purſue 'your” Principle to the ut- 
moſt, and Condutt your ſelves in- 
fircly by its Meaſures. Will it not 
mevitably lead you to the denial of 
all Religion ? This perhaps may 
ſtartle 'you, but think again.” Will 
frat this neceſſarily lead you to = 
denial of God the Foundation of all 
Religion? For it you will not be- 
lieve the Trinal DiftinQtion of Per- 
ſons in the Divine Eſſence becauſe 
you cannot concave how fuch a 
thing can be, then may you not for 
the lame "reaſon refuſe as well to 
believe the Divine Eflence it ſelf, 
lome of whoſe incommunicable Ar- 
tributes, fuch as his Sef Exi/tence; 
Eternity, Immenſity, &c. arc/as In- 
comprehenſible as any thing in the 
Notion of the Trinity can be. So 
that if you will but follow your 
Mcalure from the denial of Three 
you may be quickly brought ro deny 
even Ore. © So direQtly does your 
Principle of Believing nothing but 
what you can Gomprehend lead to 
Atheiſm, and that with ſuch {wift 
and wide - ftrides, that were it not 
for the- alliftance of the ſame expe-+ 
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dient, your Friends the Deiſts would 
hardly be able to follow you. 

12. And now Sirs what do you 
Shank of your Principle Is it not a 
goodly one, and richly worth all 
the Paſſion and Zeal you have ex- 
preſs'd for it? You know very well 
that M. Abbadie in his Excellent 
Treatiſe of the Divinity of Chriſt 
has ſhewn you that upon one of 
your grounds (vis, the denial of 
that Article ) the Mabametan Relts 
gioa is preferable ro the Chriſtian, 
and indeed that you are Obliged by 
it to renounce Chriſtianity and turn 
Mabamerans, This truly was a 
home-thruſt. But yet you fſce the 
Conſequence of your general Prin- 
ciple reaches further, as leading you 
not only our of Chriſtianity , but 
out of all Religion whether Natural 
or ReveaPd, even beyond Deiſm , 
even into Atheiſm it felt. It it does 
not actually lead you thither the 
fault is not in the Principle, whoſe 
Connexion with that Conſequence 
is natural enough, but *ris becauſe 
you are not ſo Conſiſtent with your 
ſelves as to follow it. And indeed 
'ris a great Happineſs that you do 
not, 
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not, (ſince if you were here better 
Logicians you would be worle Men) , 
though it would be a much greater, 
if for the danger of more Con- 
ſiſtent with it you be perſwa- 
ded to lay it down. 

13. And that you may be ſo be 
pleated further to Conſider, that 
though this Principle of yours does 
not eventually carry you as far as 
—_ i/m, becauſe perhaps the —Sn 

CO may be a 


he the Force of 
the _— _— you fee it 
q—_— tends that w ay) yet there 


its leading 
you Etually ins | into De:/mv, that not 
- not S_ A now-a-days 
uch a ut thi For as 
long don be that wher | is above 
Human Reaſon is not to be Believ'd, 
and upon that Account reject the 
Chriſtian Myſteries , becauſe they 
are above Reaſon, you lic at the 
Mercy of that Argument that ſhall 
prove to you that theſe Myſteries are 
indeed ReveaPd,and that _ Genuin 
and Natural Senſe of the Sacred 
Text declares for them. For if you 
once come to be convinc'd of t 


you 
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you will then be Obliged in Conſe» 
n—_— your Principle to renounce 

t Rel: which reveals ſuch in- 
credible things, that is the Chriſtian, 
which will be a ſhrew'd (indeed an 
invincible) Tempration to you to 
throw up all Reveal'd Religion, and 
ſo toturn perfe&t Deifts. AndI pray 
God it may not have that Effect up» 
on you. 

14. But as to the parting with 
Chriſtianity that you wall be further 
tempted todo upon another account. 
For when you have by your Princi» 

REY or I may ſay rather «x- 
Pd it of its great and adorable 
MyRerics, it will appear fuch a poor, 
lank, flender thing to you that you 
wall ha think it Conſiderable c- 
nough to be reveaPd as a New and 
more perfect Inſtitution by God, or 
to be receiv'd as fuch by thinking 
and Conſidering Men. For what 
will ſuch find ſo conſiderable in Chri- 
ſtianity (eſpecially as a new Inftitus 
tion)whar {0 viſibly peculiar and aflus 
redly diſtinguiſhing, what that may 
infallibly fer it above an Humane 
Inſtirurion, if it be oace robb'd of its 
Myſteries ? They may indeed think 
it 
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it a good plain picce of Morals, and 
ry, ms. other of a 
known Humane Compolure , but 
how are they fure but that the 
Invention of Man may be able to 
riſe ſo high, as to Compole ſuch a 
Syſtem as this, if you fer aſide its 
Myſteries? Which therefore I can- 
not but look upon of all the things 
that are intrinſic to it (for I do not 
here Conſider Miracles ) as the 
greateſt Charatters of its Divinity. 
And ſome perhaps would be apt to 
think them ſuch as without which 
it would hardly be thought worthy 
of reception ( eſpecially as a New 
Inſtitution) even with the help of 
Miracles, which Men are alwayes 
ready, and not without reaſon, to 
ſuſpe&t, when the Matters for whoſe 
ſake rhey are wrought bear not ſuf- 
ficient Proportion to them. Which 
they would alſo perhaps be inclined 
to think to be the preſent Cale, For 
what ( would they fay) is there 
in the Chriſtian Religion that 
deſerves ſo great ado , what that 
ſhould ingage an Omnipotent Arm 
to introduce it into the World, 
by lach mighty Sigas and Won» 
ders, 
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ders, if there be indeed nothing Wor- 
derfal in-it, that is, if you take a- 
way its Myſteries. What cannot a 
good Syſtem of Morality ( elpeci 
ally if only a Second, and a little 
more Corre& Edition of a -For- 
mer) be Communicated ro the 
World without Alarming Heaven 
and Earth, and giving diſturbance 
to the Courſe of Nature? And 
if Chriſtianity be no More, what 
Proportion ( ſay they ) will it bear 
to its Miraculous Introduction ? 
And what will it be found to have 
ſo very Conhderable as cither to 
deſerve: or juſtife ſuch an Appara- 
tw? It muſt indeed be allow'd 
by all to be a good wholſom In- 
{tituzion for the Direftion of Man- 
ners, but what is there {o very Great 
and Admirable in it, what that et» 
ther deſerves or anſwers ro 1o ma- 
ny Types and Figures and Prophe- 
tical Predictions, what that ſo Co- 
piouſly ers forth the Manifold Wif- 
dom of God, and the Glory of his 
Attributes, and the Nothingneſs of 
the Creature, and where are thoſe 
Deep things of God, that Eye hath 
not ſeen nor Ear heard, nor have 
cater'd 
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enter'd into the Heart of Man (a 
place which che Apoſtle applies out 
of the Prophet 1/ai4h to the Reve- 
lations of the Goſpel) where I lay 
are thoſe profound things whi 
the Spirit of God only that Sear- 
ches all things could reveal, and 
which even now they are Reveal'd 
the Angels deſire to look into. You 
hardly find any thing of fo raisd 
a Charatter in Chriſtianity if you 
deveſt it of its Myſteries, which 
therefore may juſtly be reckon'd as 
the Main Pillars of it, without 
which it will have much ado to 
m___ it ſelf. $o that in ſhort 
Chriftienity Not Myſteriow ( how 
fond ſoever a Certain Author is 
of ſuch a Religion) will make 
but a very little Figure in 
Proportion to its Pomp and 
External Splendor, and indeed 
will almoſt dwindle down into 
Nothing. 

15. It may indeed even without 
the Myftcries make a ſhift to ſub- 
fiſt as a mere Syſtem of Precepts, 
and Rule of Life, though even thus 
Conlider'd it will be tly im- 
pair'd and fufter much di advan- 
tage 
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tage ( as wanting thoſe Convincing 
Demonſtrations of God's hatred of 
Sin, and of his Love towards Man- 
_ nM thoſe _ 
per ve Arguments their 
returns of Love, Gratitude and 
Obedience towards him, which 
can only be deriv'd from the Re- 
demption of the World by the Death 
and SatisfaQtion. of its Divine Un- 
dertaker ) but as a Covenant of 
Grace eſtabliſh'd berwixe God and 
his Offending and ed Crea- 
ture it cannot poſſibly ſtand; bur 
muſt _— the ground. So that 
though the Moral or Legs! part (as 
I may call it) of Chr andy may 
at a hard rate Continue after the 
downfall of its Myſteries, yet irs 
Federal part, and all that is pro- 
ly Goſpel in it muſt needs be 
involy'd in the Ruin and Fall with 
them, that being all built upon the 
Satisfattion of Chriſt, as that again 
upon his Diviaity, which is there- 
fore the very Foundation of the 
Chriſtian Religion, as f. Abbadie 
has by Variety of Demonſtration 
proved it to be, If then you yn 
ve 
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have that Divine Inſtitution ſtand, 
and if you would ſtand faſt in it 
(both which I am willing to ſup- 

(c) - have a care how you remove 
its Myſteries, Conſidering how Fun- 
damental they are to the Building, 
and how great a ſhare of its Sacred 
Weight reſts upon. them. Bur en- 
deavour rather to remove your own 
Prejudices, to Mortihe your Under. 
ſtandings, to ſtudy Humility, ard 
to reſtrain the too free Sallies of 
our too curious and over venturous 
caſon by ſtill and filent Refleti- 
ons upon God's Infinite Greatneſs, 
and your own almoſt as great In- 
hrmines, by which one Thought 
well purſued , you will ( by the 
Grace of God ) come to a ber- 
ter- Underſtanding of . your ſelves 
than to reject any of his plain 
Revelations merely becauſe you 
cannot.. Conceive them, and fo 
leaving Light and Vition to the 
other Life, will be Content with 
other good Chriſtians humbly tro 
Believe and Adore in this. 


16, Gen- 
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16. Gentlemen, ] beleech you fe- 
nouſly tro Conſider what with Chris 
ſtian Charity and all due Civil Re- 
ſpect I have here laid before you; 
and if upon Conſideration of it you 
hnd any weight in it, to let it have 
its full Force and Effect upon you; 
Which if you do I hope it may 
ſerve by the Bleſſhng of God ( to 
whom for that end I humbly de- 
vote this Labour) to Convince you, 
or at leaſt ro put you upon ſuch 
berter Confiderations of your own 
as May. For I pretend not here 
to have ſaid all, but to have left 
many things to the inlargement and 
improvement of your own Medi- 
tation, CO the impropriety 
of doing otherwite to Perſons of 
your Parts and Learning, which TI 
pray God to Sanctitie and Increaſe 
to you. Whereby you may per- 
ceive that I am not againſt your 
making ule of your Reaſon. No, 
I would only have you reaſon right- 
ly, and that you may do ſo would 
have you by all Human Methods to 
improve and Cultivate your Reaſon 
as much as you can, being well per- 
{waded that as a half-view of things 
7 makes 
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makes men Opiniative, Diſputatious 
and matical, fo a Clear and 
thorough Light makes them Hum« 
ble and diltruſtful of themſelves, 
and that the more Cultivated and 
Improved any Man's Natural Rea- 
ſon is, the caficr it will be for him 
to Captivate it to the Obedience of 
Faith, 


POST-SCRIPT. 


Ince the Commirtting of "theſe 

Papers to the Preſs 1 have had 
the plcafure to peruſe Mr, Whifton's 
New Theory of the Earth, for 
which extraordinary and truly great 
Performance I return him all duc 
Thanks, and am very glad-to ſee 
ſo great a Maſter of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy expreſs ſo -awful and 
reverential a regard to Religion iti 
general, and in particular ro the 
Sacred Myferirs of it, againſt which 
both Human Reafon and Natural 
Philoſophy have been of late fo 
abufively ard profanely 1mploy'd. 
How far this Ingemous and Learn- 
ed Author makes good tis great 
nndertakins, or whether thr or the 
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Former Theorift be moſt likely to 
be in the right. IT ſhall not cake 
upon me to examin. I only make 
this Obſervation from both their 
wonderful Attempts that whether 
they are in the right or no, as to 
their reſpeQtive Accounts of things, 
yet they have at leaſt gone fo tar 
and oftcr'd fo fairly cowards a true 
Explanation of them, as to Con- 
vince any Competent and indiffe- 
rent Reader that the Moſaick Re- 
cords concerning the greater Pheno- 
mens of Creation and Providence 
are not really of ſo deſperate a Na- 
ture as they were once preſumed to 
be, but arc in themſelves Capable 
of, and may perhaps in time attu- 
ally have (it they - — tag oy © 
a true natural Solution. As for 
Inſtance, a Univerſal Flood without 
a Miracle, or that the World ſhould 
be wholly Drown'd in a Natural 
way, or according to the Laws of 
Morion already ſettled, and by a 
Train of Cauſes already laid in 
Nature, has been hitherto thought 
an Incomprehenſible, and accord» 
ingly an Impoſſible thing. But 
now 
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now if theſe rwo Mighty Genimw's 
who have undertaken to give a Na- 
tural Account of this Tu ous 
Revolution have neither them 
pitch'd upon the very preciſe way 
and Manner whereby it was brought 
to pals, yer Irhink it cannot-be de- 
nied but that they have faid Enough 
berween them to Convince that t 
thing was naturally Poihble, and 
that a true Natural Acconnt may be 
__ of it, though they ſhould be 
uppoſed not to have hit dire&t] 
upon that which is ſo. Thar 15, j 
mean, they have reprefented it at 
leaſt as a Conceivable thing, whe- 
ther they themſelves have Fad the 
fortune to Conceive of it ex- 
attly as it was or no. Upon which 
it is very Natural and 'no _— 
tinent to the Concern in ro 
make this further Reflexion, that 
we ſhould not be Overhaſty to pro- 
nounce any thing ( even of a Phy- 
freal, much lels of a Religions Na- 
ture) to be Impoſſible, = becauſe 
it appears to us to be Incom - 
ſible. For belides that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is ( as this 
Z 3 whole 
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whole Diſcourſe ſhews) no certain 
Argument of its Im lity, and 
that what appears incom lible 
to our Underſtandings may at the 
ſame time be well Comprehended by 
thoſe of. Angels, not to ſay of wiler 
Men , perhaps that which a 
adraus” agar be above all Com- 
prehenſion may in procels of time 
and upon further Refjexion and Ex- 
perience {o brighten and clear up to 
our Minds, as to be Comprebended, 
or at leaſt to be he of a Com- 
prchenſible and Poſſible Nature even 
by our more improved ſelves. For 
the Incomprehenlibility of a thing 
as ſuch bcing no Abſolute Aﬀettion 
or Intrinſic Denomination of the 
thing it ſelf from” irs own Nature, 
but only ſuch as affetts it from with- 
out and in relation to the preſent 
Capacity of our Underſtandings, 
there needs no alteration in the Na- 
rure of the thing to make that Com- 
prehenſible which was before in- 
comprehenſible, a Change in our 
Underſtaadings is ſufficicat, vu 
whoſe greater improvement ho 
an incomprehenſible may become a 
Com- 
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Comprehenſible Object. So that 
beſides the Nullity of the Conlſe- 
quence from the Incomprehenlibility 
of a thing to «ts Impoſlibility, even 
the Principle it felt from which char 
Conſcquenceis pretended to be drawn 
may be remov'd, by the preſeat 
Comprehenſion of what paſs'd be- 
fore with us for an incomprehenſi- 
ble Propoſition. Upon both which 
Conliderations we are admoniſh'd 
to be very Cautious how we Con- 
clude any thing in Nature, much 
more in Scripture, to be impoſlible, 
becauſe to us incomprehenlible. 
And *ris the very ule Mr. Whiſffon 
himſclt makes of the latter of them 
in the Concluſion of his excellent 
Work, trom which I think it worth 
while to tranſcribe a Pailage both for 
the Advantage of the preſent Ar- 
gument, and the greater Conviction 
of the Reader, to whom, as well as 
to my i{clit, in muſt be ao little Sa- 
tixfaion to {ce the Scariments of \ 
ſo great an Author concur with 
mine. 
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ledge (lays he) ought not to be efteentd 
£ 4 the 
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the «yer or Teft of Trath (the very 
Propofition almoſt in Terms of my 
Fourth Chapter) or fo be oppoſenl 
to the Accounts rectiv'd from profant 
Antiquity, math leſs to the inſpired 
writings, For notwithſlanding that 
feveral particulars relating to the eldeſt 
Condition of the VVorld and its great 
Cat aſl ropes, j, examin'd and tompares 
with [0 atadh Philoſophy 4 was till 
lately known, were plainly wnaccount 4- 
ble, and, naturally ſpeaking, impoſſible ; 

yea we jr nov Natore is more fully , 
more certainly, and more ſubſtantially 
wwderficod, that the ſame things approve 
themſelves to be plain, taſte, and r4- 
tional, "Tis # 1 Folly is the 
h; 'o beſt drgret fo reject the Trath or 
Drvine Authority of the Holy Serip- 

tures brcauſe we canner proe our Minds 
particular ſatisfattion 4 to the Man« 
wer, Mad) Of OOn poſſibility of ſome 
things therein alerted. Since we have 
ſeen 0 any of thoſe things, which 
leem'd the moſt incredible in the whole 
Bible, "and gave the greateff Scraple 
end Scandal to Philoſophic Minds, fo 
fully and particutariy atteſted, and next 
is drngnſtratea from Crriain Princi- 
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piles of Aftronomy and natural! Knowe 
ledge ; "tis but realowable to expect in 
due time 4 like Solution of the other 
Diffecalties. "Tis but juſt ſore to de- 
pend upan the Veracity of thoſe Holy 
Vi riters in other Aſſertions, whoſe 
Fidelity is jo imntarely eftabliſh'd in theſe 
hitherto equally wnaccount able ones. T be 
bw 10s , plain, or literal Senſe of the 
Sacred Scriptures oaght mot without 
great reaſon to be tladed or laid aſrde 1 
Several of thoſe wery places which 
feem'd wery mach to require the ſame 
hitherto, appearing now to the Minateſs 
Circamſt ancts, ira and rational, at« 
cording to the firifteſt and moſt literal 
Interpretation of them, VVe may bs 
wander an Oblization to believe (uch 
things on the Authority of the Holy 
Seriptures as aye properly Myſeerees ; 
that is, though not really Contraaittory, 
ut plarmly undicountable 10 Our (preſents 
degree of ) K nowledge and Reaſon. 1 hus 
the Sacred Hiſtories of the Original 
Conſflitation, and great Cataſtrophes of 
the VVorld have been in the paſt Ages 
the Objeits of the Faith of Jews and 
Chriſtians, though the Divine Pro 91+ 
mance had not afforded jo mach light a1 
k - that 
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that they could orbermiſe Satirfie them» 
ſelves in the Credibility of them, ill 
the new improvements in Philoſophy, 
And this i but juſt and Reaſonable. 
For ſure the Ignorance or Incapacity 
bf the Creatare does by mo Means afford 
afficient ground for Incredulity, or ju+ 
ftifie Men in their rejetting Divine 
Revelation, and impeaching the Ver s- 
city or Providence of the Creator, With 
which weighty, and to the preſent 
purpoſe very pertinent words of this 
worthy Author I Scal up my own, 
and leave them both to the Conlide- 
ration of the Reader, 
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